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INTEODUCTION. 



In these readings I have received great assistance 
from the critical work of Alford, and, above all, from 
the truly evangelical and precious comments of Hal- 
dane. I have also consulted Moses Stuart, and occa- 
sionally Barnes, whose notes on this Epistle are not 
satisfactory. The judicious and practical comments of 
Hodge are very valuable, and have been often and 
usefully referred to. I do believe that the style of 
comment adopted in these readings is calculated to 
commend the Holy Scriptures to minds that have 
either no time or no taste, or, what is very common, 
no ability, for investigating learned and elaborately 
minute conmientaries. 

January f 1857. 
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EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

This precious Epistle was composed by St Paul. It 
"was written in Greek, not merely because Greek was at 
the time all but universally known, but because it 
was intended for other Churches and nations also. 

It was written from Corinth, and about a. d. 57. 

This Epistle, the most magnificent of all that Paul 
wrote, is not without difficulties. It touches on topics 
mysterious and obscure, in which the profoundest 
minds have felt difficulties. Tet it contains the clearest 
and most satisfactory expositions of the distinguishing 
and weightiest doctrines of the Christian faitL It is 
well remarked by Barnes : — 

" Perhaps, on the whole, there is no book of the New 
Testament that more demands a humble, docile, and 
prayerful disposition in its interpretation t\i&i[i \)ic^ 
Epistle, Its profound doctrines^ its abstniae \Tic^oca?«», 
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and the opposition of many of those doctrines to th 
views of the unrenewed and unsubdued heart of mai 
make a spirit of docility and prayer peculiarly needfi 
in its investigation. No man ever yet understood tt 
reasonings and views of the apostle Paul but under th 
influence of elevated piety. None ever found oppos 
tion to his doctrines recede, and difficulties vanish, wh 
did not bring the mind in a himible frame to recei'v 
all that has been revealed; and that, in a spirit ( 
humble prayer, did not purpose to lay aside all bia 
and open the heart to the full influence of the elevate 
truths which he inculcates. Where there is a willing 
ness that God should reign and do all his pleasure 
this Epistle may be in its general character easil 
understood." 

The Notes of Moses Stuart are of inestimable value 
alike for their learning and perspicuity. Hodge 
comments are also very practical. 



EPISTLE TO THE EOMANS. 



CHAPTER I. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN CHURCH OP ROME — PAULS DIQNITT — HIB 
DESIRE TO SEE THE ROMANS — PAUL GLORIES IN THE OOSFSL — 
BINS OF THE HEATHEN. 

Paul was the author of this most precious and instruc- 
tive Epistle. It was addressed to a Church that has 
become^ since his day, utterly corrupt and apostate — ^the 
Church of Rome. Once that Church was pure ; its 
doctrines evangelical, its practices holy, its hopes divine. 
The apostle warned it, that after the manner and ex- 
ample of the Jews, it might also be displaced of God, 
if it proved unfaithful to his word, and another Church 
would rise and supersede it. It has now become utterly 
corrupt and apostate ; denying, destroying, neutrahzing 
every distinctive doctrine that Paul taught in this 
Epistle. If really the present Church of Rome be the 
primitive, and the apostolic, and true Church, then 
surely the best criterion for her to appeal to is that 
epistle which contains the doctrines that were taught, 
and the truths that were believed, by that Church. And 
if the canons of the Council of Trent, the creed of Pope 
Pius IV., now enlarged by a new Article, — M \k>!Sis^\>^ 
containeti, and fairly deducible from \Jd^^^'n&^^ 'iJl 
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Paul to the Koman Church of the first century, then 
the Eoman Church of the nineteenth century is divine. 
But if the very reverse be the fact; if there is not 
comparison, but absolute contrast, between this Epistle 
addressed to the Romans by Paul, and the last half- 
dozen of Encyclical Letters addressed by Gregory XVI. 
and Pio Nono to all the faithful throughout the world 
— and I cannot conceive a greater contrast — ^then the 
Church of Bome of the nineteenth century has been 
lifted from the foimdations of the Church of Rome of 
the days of St. Paul. The one to whom this Epistle 
was written was apostolical; the other, that has sent 
forth her Encyclical Epistles to the world, is, and must 
be, apostatic. 

The apostle begins this Epistle, by stating who 
he was; his highest dignity, "a servant of Christ;" 
his greatest privilege, ** called to be an apostle;" a 
fellow-servant, and yet an inspired apostle. On " sepa- 
rated imto the gospel," in verse 1, Stuart observes: 

" The meaning is, that God, who foreknows all things, 
did set him apart for the work of the gospel even from 
the earliest period of his life. Gal. i. 15. So it is said 
of Jeremiah, that he was selected for the prophetic 
office, even before he was formed in his mother's womb. 
Jer. i. 5. Ver. 2, * formerly published.' That Christ 
and all his apostles believed and taught that the Old 
Testament abounds in prophecies respecting him, 
there can be no doubt on the part of any one, who 
attentively reads the New Testament Our English 
version, therefore, does not give the proper meaning of 
irpocwT/yyctAaro." 

Paul then states what this gospel was, namely, the 
tidings ooDcemiDg Christ Jesus, proclaimed in the ^ro- 
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phets, of the seed of David ; by whom we have received 
grace and apostleship ; and who was declared to be the 
Son of God by the resurrection of himself, and of all 
that believe in his name, from the dead. His converts 
are addressed in the form of an ancient letter, " To 
aU that be in Borne, beloved of Grod, called to be 
saints : grace to you, and peace from Grod our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Chnst." Having thus introduced 
himself, his mission, his calling, his function, he begins 
by thanking God, through Christ, that their faith 
was so pure, so prolific, so fruitful, that it was cele- 
brated throughout the whole world, meaning the whole 
Roman empire. And then he says, that without 
ceasing he had been in the habit of remembering the 
Church of Rome in his prayers at the throne of grace ; 
and seeking, among other things, that he might have 
a prosperous journey to them ; that he might see them 
face to face to whom he had written, and who had 
accepted the truths that he had taught, and might also 
see the fruits of the gospel exhibited and set forth in 
their lives. He then adds some explanatory remarks ; 
that he would not wish them to be ignorant 'that he 
had often tried to come to them, but that hitherto he 
had been prevented from doing so. But no less on 
that account does he say, "I am a debtor;" that is, 
" I owe my life, my influence, my time, my eloquence ; 
all I have, and all I possess as a Christian minister, are 
at the service of the Greek of Athens, of the Boman 
of Rome, the barbarian in the isles of the sea, and the 
distant continents of the world, whether wise or unwise. 
I make no distinction. So that," he says, " as much as 
in me is, I am ready to preach the gOBpeV, noY. ox^^ ^\. 
Corinth, as I have done, at Athens, at, 'E»^\ie«v3&, ^N» 
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Jerusalem, at Malta, but also I am prepared to preach 
it at the centre of civilization, the great source of 
literature, political preeminence and power; perfectly 
satisfied," as if he had said, " that this gospel will com- 
mend itself to the most polished of mankind, to the 
deepest thinker, to all that have a conscience to choose 
the true, and a heart to seek something higher than 
earth can give, and that long and thirst for that which 
Christ and his gospel alone can supply." Then, says 
the apostle, " The great reason why I do so, or at least 
one reason why I do so, is, that I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ." This is a way of expressing his 
glorying in that gospel ; by a negative of this sort he 
often expresses the intensest affirmative. It means, 
" I glory in the gospel ; it is my pride, my delight, my 
greatest happiness, the spring of my greatest and 
brightest hope. I am not ashamed of its origin, of its 
author, of its effects, of the weapons by which it is 
promoted, or of the results that follow wherever it is 
heartily embraced." And then he states what is the 
distinctive feature of that gospel. " For therein is 
the righteousness of God revealed from feith to faith;" 
and in this Epistle you will have the clearest views of 
that righteousness, of God's moral character, of God's 
righteousness ; or, as it might be rendered, God's method 
of justifying the sinner. It does not mean making 
him internally righteous, but dealing with him as if he 
were righteous; acquitting, absolving, justifying. The 
Greek verb Sikoloo) does not mean " to make righteous," 
but simply to reckon as if righteous. And we are 
reckoned righteous by the righteousness of Him im- 
puted to us, who was made sin for us, that we might 
Ife made the ngbteousnesa of God by Him. Now, says 
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the apostle, the great and chaFaoteristic feature of the 
gospel^ that gives it its tone, its colouring, its distinctiye 
character, is not that it is only a rule of life, but that 
it is, primarily, a method of pardon to the guilty, justi- 
fication to the sinner, and the revelation of a righteous- 
ness ; clad in which, as in a glorious garb, we are pre- 
sented before God, without spot or blemish, or any 
such thing. Such pajssages as the following confirm this 
view : — 

" But now the righteousness of God without the law 
is manifested." — Bom. iii. 21. " For they, being igno- 
rant of God's righteousness, and going about to establish 
their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves 
to the righteousness of God, for Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth." — Rom. 
X, 3, 4. "Surely, shall one say, in the Lord have I 
righteousness and strength, &o. In the Lord shall all 
the seed of Israel be justified." — Isa. xlv. 24, 25. " I 
bring near my righteousness, it shall not be fax off, and 
my salvation shall not tarry : and I will place salvation 
in Zion for Israel my glory." — ^xlvi. 13. ." In his days 
Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : and 
this is his name, whereby he shall be called, the Lord 
our Righteousness." — Jer. xxiii. 6. * * But of him are ye 
in Christ Jesus, who of God is made imto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and iredemption." 
—1 Cor. i. 30. 

Having thus introduced briefly his mission, his office, 
his delight in the gospel, and the distinctive tenet of 
the gospel, he proceeds to show the universal corruption 
and wickedness of man, first in this chapter in the case 
of the Gentile, and next, in the chapter tbait fel\<3NH^^ 
in the case of the Jew; so that Jew and. Cj^xi\i^<a ^2» 
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equally guilty, lost, and ruined, in the sight of God. 
^d the dark sins that the apostle enumerates in the 
close of this chapter, are light in their colouring, 
few and &r between, in comparison of the revolting 
abominations in which the heathen not only indulged, 
but in which they gloried; regarding as their honour 
that which was intensely and unutterably their shame. 
The apostle says that those very philosophers who 
professed to be wise, have become absolute fools ; and 
they have shown their folly in no more remarkable 
way than this — ^that " they have changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things;" the Egyptians worshipping beasts of 
the forest, fishes, and crocodiles from the Nile, and even 
vegetables from the fields : the Romans transferring to 
their Pantheon every god of every nation that they 
conquered, however revolting the likeness ; yet, being 
the god of some nation, it was equally welcome into 
that Pantheon, in which all the vices of the human 
heart were canonized, and thereby intensified tenfold. 

Well, "God in righteous retribution gave them up 
to every profligacy, so that they were filled with all 
unrighteousness, covetousness, maliciousness, without 
understsmding, covenant-breakers, without natural af- 
fection." Moses Stuart's remarks on this part of the 
chapter are very just. 

" The imputation is that the Gentiles, in aposta- 
tising from the true God and betaking themselves to 
the worship of idols, had at the same time become 
the devoted slaves of lusts ; which indeed seems here 
also, by implication, to be assigned as the reason or 
^ound of their apostasy. Every one knows, moreover^ 
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that among almost all the Tarious forms of heathenism, 
impurity has been either a direct or indirect service in 
its pretended religious duties. Witness the shocking 
law among the Babylonians, that every woman should 
prostitute herself, at least once, before the shrine of 
their Venus. It is needless to say, that the worshippers 
of Venus in Greece and Eome practised such rites; or 
that the mysteries of heathenism, of which Paul says, 
' It is a shame even to speak,' allowed a still greater 
latitude of indulgence. IS or is it necessary to describe 
the obscene and bloody rites practised in Hindostan, in 
the South Sea^ and the Sandwich Islands, and generally 
among the heathen. Polytheism and idolatry have nearly 
always been a religion of obscenity and blood. This 
the apostle plainly intimates; for after saying that 
men had substituted idols for the only living and true 
God, he immediately subjoins, 'Wherefore God gave 
them up to pursue their lusts, who were so eager in 
pursuit of them.' This of course is taking it for 
granted, that in plunging into polytheism and idolatry, 
they had at the same time plunged deep into the mire 
of impurity. How well such a representation accords 
with fact, the history of heathenism will testify most 
abundantly. It lies on the &ce of almost every page, 
written in characters * which he who runneth may read.' " 
Now, you might take every brand at the close of 
this chapter which the apostle attaches to the Gentiles, 
and you might select as illustrations of it, not the 
opinions of divines, but extracts from the poets, the 
satirists, the historians, the orators of Bome; and 
they will show — and I have looked at it in this very 
light, and searched for evidence with this 'very m\.«n- 
tion — that the apostle baa not dipped his pen m co\o\a^ 
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black enough, when he gives the dark and revolting 
catalogue of sins, in which poor humanity, left to itself, 
has wallowed. 

" That the heathen had a moral sense is clear from 
Rom. ii. 14, 15. One may even suppose it to be pro- 
bable that some of them did, to a certain extent, obey 
this internal law ; at least, we may well suppose they 
could obey it. This seems to be implied in Rom. ii. 
26, and perhaps in Acts x. 35. It is on this basis that 
the apostle grounds his charge against them. They 
knew, at least they might have known, that what they 
did was against the law of nature, against their con- 
scieTices, against their internal persuasion with respect 
to right and wrong. Consequently they were verily 
guilty in the sight of God ; not for transgressing the 
precepts of a revelation never made known to them, 
but for violating a law that was within them, and 
shutting their eyes against the testimony of the natural 
world. Most clearly and fully does the apostle recog- 
nise and teach all this, Rom. ii. 12 — 16, 26, 27. No 
one, therefore, can accuse God of injustice, because he 
blames and condemns the heathen ; for he makes the 
law, which was known to them, the measure of their 
blame and condemnation, (Rom. ii. 12, seq.) and not 
a revelation with which they were not acquainted. 
When this subject therefore is contemplated in its full 
and proper hght, it becomes clear that neither the 
accusations of the apostle, nor the deductions which he 
makes from them, are subject to any just exception. 
Thus &.r his argument is good and conclusive. It is 
clear that the Gentiles need a Saviour; it is equally 
clear that they need gratuitous justification, and that 
thejrmust perish jt^ithout such a provision for them. 
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It remains then to be seen whether the same things 
can be established with respect to the Jews." — Stuart, 

And if we be exempt from those sins, it is not 
because the Fall has less smitten us, or sin has less 
tainted us; but because of the direct and indirect 
influence of that blessed Gospel, which exalts a nation, 
dignifies a people, and saves the soul. 



" God has never left himself without a witness among 
his rational creatures. Both in reference to his own 
nature and to the rule of duty, he has, in his works, 
and in the human heart, given sufficient light to render 
the impiety and immorality of men inexcusable, vs. 
19, 20, 32. 

" Natural religion is not a sufficient guide to salvation. 
What individual or what nation has it ever led to right 
views of God or of his law? The experience of the 
whole world, under all the variety of circumstances in 
which men have existed, proves its insufficiency, and 
consequently the necessity of a special divine revelation, 
vs. 21—23. 

" The heathen, who have only the revelation of God 
in his works, and in their own hearts, aided by the 
obscure traditionary knowledge which hais come down 
to them, need the gospel. In point of fact, the light 
which they enjoy does not lead them to God and 
holiness, vs. 21 — 23. 

" Error (on moral and religious subjects) has its root 
in depravity. Men are ignorant of God and duty, 
because they do not like to retain him in their know- 
ledge, vs. 21, 28. 

" God often punishes one sin by abaadoiiVxi^ ^Dc^a 
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sinner to the commission of others. Paul repeats this 
idea three times, vs. 24, 26, 28. This judicial abandon- 
ment is consistent with the holiness of God, and the 
free agency of man. God does not impel or entice to 
evil. He ceases to restrain. He says of the sinner, 
Let him alone, vs. 24 — 28. 

''The human intellect is as erring as the human 
heart. We can no more find truth than holiness when 
estranged from God ; even as we lose both light and 
heat when we depart from the sun. Those, in every 
age, have sunk deepest into fojly, who have relied most 
on their own understandings. * In thy light, only, 
God, can we see light,' v. 21, &c. 

" If the sins of the heathen, committed under the 
feeble light of nature, are inexcusable, how great must 
be the aggravation of those committed under the light 

of the Scriptures ! v. 20. 

" As the light of nature is insufl&cient to lead the 

heathen to God and holiness, it is one of the most 

obvious and urgent of duties to send them the light of 

the Bible, vs. 20—23. 

"Men should remember that their security from 

open and gross sins is not in themselves, but in God ; 

and they should regard as the worst of punishments, 

his withdrawing from them his Holy Spirit, vs. 24 — 28, 
*'Sins of uncleanness are peculiarly debasing and 

demoralizing. To be preserved from them is mentioned 

in Scripture as a mark of the divine favour, EccL vii. 

26; Prov. xxii. 14; to be abandoned to them, as the 

mark of reprobation." — Hodge. 



CHAPTER II. 

» 

JEWISH OBJECTIONS — OBBATEB GUILT OF THE JEW — BETBIBUTION 

ACOOBDINQ TO LAW. 

When we read together the first chapter of this 
most instructive and impressive Epistle, we found 
by the facts adduced in that chapter^ that the whole 
world, Jew and Gentile, without exception, has vio- 
lated God's holy law; indulged in aU the excesses of im- 
morality ; and that, tested by that law, all flesh must 
remain dumb, and every creature come in guilty and 
deserving of ruin in the sight and by the judgment of 
a holy and a righteous God. 

Now, in this chapter the apostle meets some of those 
difficiilties that the Jews might start in relation to the 
conclusion arrived at in the previous chapter. He 
begins it by saying, "Therefore thou art inexcusable, 
man, whosoever thou art that judgest ; for wherein 
thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself" The 
Jew regarded the Gentile with feelings of the deepest 
abhorrence. He prided himself on his own ecclesiastical 
position ; he anathematized the Gentile as beyond the 
reach of mercy ; and yet, whilst he was glorying in a 
law that in itself is most holy, and condemning those 
who broke that law while thej did not know it, Yi^ NJ«a 
forgetting all the while, that in condemiiing 'Qaa Gea\.Wft, 
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his condemnation was reacting with tenfold effect upon 
himself. For the same sins that the Gentile did, ignorant 
of God's holy law, the Jew did with that holy law legible 
and visible in his hands. " Therefore thou art inexcu- 
sable, man, whosoever thou art that judgest : for 
wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself; 
for thou that judgest doest the same things." And then 
he says, " Thinkest thou this, man, that judgest them 
which do such things, and doest the same, that thou 
shalt escape the judgment of God 1 " You may condemn 
the Gentile ; you may in your own heart hypocritically 
acquit yourself ; but you are becoming every moment 
obnoxious to the judgment of Him whose eye disen- 
tangles all the complicated feelings of the heart, searches 
all its depths, and pronounces righteous judgment upon 
every soul of man that doeth eviL Therefore, he 
says, let the Jew know as well as the Gentile, that to 
perfect righteousness, or perfect conformity to God's 
holy law, there is glory, honour, and peace; but that to 
the least violation of that law in thought, word, or deed, 
there is tribulation, anguish, wrath, upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil. If you could keep God's perfect 
law, you would have a title therein to everlasting glory; 
but the least breach of that law is estimated not from 
the thing done, but because it is revolt from the Great 
King, it is violence done to the requirements of the 
only Legislator. It is not in the amount of evil that 
results to a creature from the infraction of a precept, 
but from the dishonour done therein to the creature's 
Creator, the Author and the Giver of that law. And 
therefore another apostle says, in language most string- 
ent, and unmistakeable, ''Whoso keepeth the whole 
JkjT, but ofTendeth in one point, is guilty of all," What,' 
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all f He is guilty of having broken the law of the 
Great Legislator, and standi a sinner condemned in the 
sight of a holy, a just, and a righteous Grod. 

He then shows that the Gentiles have many of them 
exceeded the Jews in their conformity to God ; for he 
says, that when the Gentiles, who iiave not the law 
written upon tables of stone, or imprinted on the 
sacred page, do by nature — if they ever do so— the 
things that are written ,in the law, then these, having 
not the law printed, published, and proclaimed, are in 
their consciences a law to themselves, which they so fax 
obey ; and these excel the Jew, who has the published 
law, but infringes and violates that law. The Gentile 
has the law written in his heart, to this extent, that 
even all the waves of sin have not utterly obliterated 
every reminiscence of God from man's conscience, 
or every sense of duty, or every feeling of responsi- 
bility. 

Moses Stuart thinks " they commit a great mistake, 
who deny that men can have any sense of moral duty or 
obligation, without a knowledge of the Scriptures. The 
apostle's argument in order to convince the Gentiles of 
sin, rests on a basis entirely different from this ; and if 
it be alleged that in this way the necessity of a revelation 
is superseded, I answer, — not at all. The knowledge of 
some points of moral duty, or the power to acquire 
such knowledge, is one thing ; a disposition to obey the 
precepts of natural religion is another. The latter can 
be affirmed of few indeed among the heathen of any 
age or nation. Again, faculties adapted to discover the 
path of duty, are one thing ; the use of them so as 
effectually to do this, is another. The foxmex \iVv^ 
BpoBtle asBertsj tbd latter be denies. And juafty \ iox. 
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after all, what have the heathen done and said, which 
renders the gospel in any me'asure unnecessary 1 Little 
indeed ; in some respects we may say, nothing. "What 
authority had their precepts over themi And how 
was it with them as to doubts and difficulties about 
some of the plainest principles of morality? Their 
minds were blinded by their passions. Hence the 
voice within them was not listened to ; but this does 
not prove that God left himself without sufficient 
witness among them. The apostle most plainly and 
fully asserts that He did not." 

The worst and the vilest of men have had presenti- 
ments of judgment; have recognised distinctions 
between good and evil ; and have felt, in their in- 
most nature, that conscience condemning them when 
they did what was morally wrong, and acquitting, and 
justifying, and applauding, when they did what was 
morally right. He does not, however, mean to assert 
what some have tried to deduce from this passage, 
that the Gentile will be justified in the sight of God 
by what he does, and by obeying the imperfect standard 
of law that remains unobliterated in his heart ; any more 
than he means that the Jew, by trying to obey the 
published and printed law of Sinai, will be justified 
by it ; for his argument is plainly that the Gentile 
never has acted up to the law that is in his conscience ; 
the Jew has never acted up to the law that is in texts ; 
and, therefore, both Jew and Gentile, tested not by the 
absolute law, but by their own possessed and recognised 
law, are both guilty and lost, and ruined in the sight of 
God. He does npt pronounce here — what I think we 
are not warranted to pronounce — that all Gentiles that 
have never heaxd. the glorious Oos^eY «x^, 'mtbout 
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exception, etemallj lost. I think we have no warrant 
from Scripture to assert what Grod has not pronounced 
upon. Our duty is unmistakeable, to carry the Gospel 
to every creature, and to preach that there is but one 
name by which any creature can be saved. But 
whether the Gospel may not, by channels inscrutable 
to us, or by processes that we have no comprehension 
of, reach many a Crentile in his darkness, and lead him 
through Christ to eternal joy, is what we do not know ; 
what we are not warranted to pronounce on. Our 
duties remain to preach the Gospel to every creature ; 
the great truth remains, "There is none other name 
but one, by which they can be saved;" and our com- 
mission is to tell all, Jew and Gentile, that Christ is 
exalted the only Saviour to give repentance and re- 
mission of sins. 

He then shows that the Jew was yet more guilty than 
the Gentile, in that he not only knew the law, but was 
a teacher of the law ; and being a teacher of the law, 
he himself was a violator of the law. Now he says, " If 
the Gentile be very guilty for the infraction of a dimly 
revealed law within him, how much more guilty will 
the Jew be for the infraction of a plainly published law 
without him ! And, c^ fortiori, how much more guilty 
than both will the Babbi and the Doctor be, who teach 
a law that they themselves infringe, and uphold a 
standard which in thought, word, and deed, they violate 
every day." It is well observed : — 

" The attentive reader cannot help observing the skill 
and address which Paul exhibits in this chapter. His 
object is to show that his kinsmen, the Jews, are 
equally guilty with the Gentiles, or even more bo •, wid. 
consequent]^ Hbat salvation by grace is t\io oiA^ ^^^\otl 

VOL, VI. o 
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which is possible for them. But knowing the proud 
and selfish feelings which the Jews possessed in regard 
to this subject, he does not assail them at once, but 
gradually, and with great address. In verses 1 — 8 of 
the present chapter, he discusses the subject on general 
grounds, bringing forward considerations applicable 
either to Jew or Gentile, but not once naming either. 
In verses 9 — 16 he makes the application of these 
considerations to both, and shows why both are to be 
considered as transgressors of the divine law, the one 
having sinned against the revelation contained in the 
Scriptures, the other against that which the book of 
nature discloses. But he has not yet done with his 
subject. Guilt is proportioned to light and love abused. 
He ventures, therefore, in the next place, to prefer a 
heavier charge against the Jews than he had done 
against the Gentiles. He takes them on their own 
ground ; admitting, for the sake of argument, all the 
claims to pre-eminence which they were accustomed to 
advance ; and then he shows that these only increase 
their guilt so much the more in case of disobedience." 

Then he argues, that where the uncircumcision, that 
is, the Grentile, keeps the law, he is far more to be praised 
and applauded than the Jew, who, having outward 
privileges and profession, violates the law. Then he 
says, that man is not a Jew in the loftiest, purest, 
noblest sense of the word, who is one by the reception 
of an outward rite ; or, translated into New Testament 
language, he is not a Christian who is made so by his 
profession at baptism; but^ie is a Christian who is one 
inwardly, whose heart is regenerated, and whose Chris- 
tianity is not shouted in the praises of men, but 
reixjgnised in the judgment of God himfiolf. 
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Pride and self-righteousness are in every age too 
common to men, and, therefore, need to be rooted up. 
Neither Jerusalem nor Borne has anything to boast of 
in this respect, both being guilty in God*s sight. 



*' The deoeitfulness of the human heart is strikingly 
exhibited in the different judgments which men pass 
upon themselyes and others; condemning in others 
what they excuse in themselvea And it not unfre- 
qnently happens that the most censorious are the most 
criminal, ts. 1, 3. 

''How does the goodness of God affect us? If it 
does not lead us to repentance, it will harden our 
hearts, and aggravate our condemnation, vs. 4, 5. 

" Crenuine repentaikce is produced by discoveries of 
God's mercy, legal repentance by fear of his justice, 
V. 4. 

"Any doctrine which tends to produce security in 
sin must be false. The proper ^eot of the enjoyment 
of peculiar advantages is to increase our sense of 
responsibility, and our gratitude to €k>d, and not to 
make us suppose that we are his special. &vourites. 
God is no respecter of persons, vs. 3 — 10. 

'^ How vain the hopes of fature blessedness, indulged 
by the immoral, founded upon the expectation either 
that God will not deal with them according to their 
works, or that the secrets of their hearts will not be 
discovered! vs. 6 — 10, 16. 

" If God is a just God, his wrath is not to be escaped 
by evasions, but in the way of his own appointment. 
If we have no righteousness of our own, we toxmb^. «fe^ 
ih&t of the Saviour, vs. 1 — 16. 

o2 
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'' The sins and refuges of men are alike in all ages. 
The Jew expected salvation because he was a Jew, so 
does the Catholic because he is a Catholic, the Greek 
because he is a Greek, and so of others. Were it ever 
so certain that the church to which we belong is the 
true, apostolic, universal church, it remains no less 
certain that without holiness no man shall see God, 
V. 17, &c. 

^' Having superior knowledge should make ns anxious, 
first, to go right ourselves, and then to guide others 
right. To preach against evils which we ourselves 
commit, while it aggravates our guilt, is little likely 
to do others much good, v. 18, &c. 

** Christians should ever remember that they are the 
epistles of Jesus Christ, known and read of all men; 
that God is honoured by their holy living; and that 
his name is blasphemed when they act wickedly, vs. 
23, 24. 

" Whenever true religion declines, the disposition to 
lay imdue stress on external rites is increased. The 
Jews, when they lost their spirituality, supposed that 
circumcision had power to save them. 'Great is the 
virtue of circumcision,' they cried ; * no cir cumcised 
person enters hell." The Christian church, when it 
lost its spirituality, taught that water in baptism washed 
away sin. How large a part of nominal Christians rest 
all their hopes on the idea of the inherent efficacy' of 
external rites ! v. 25, &c." — Hodge. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE BIOHES OF HIS G00DKE8S. 

** Ob despisest thou the riches of his goodness and 
forbearance and longsufifering; not knowing- that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance 1 " — Rom. 

il 4r. 

How strange and inexplicable, except in the light of 
Scripture, is man ! The judgments of God drive him 
to despair; the goodness of God makes him presume: 
the former are frequently not sanctified ; the latter is 
frequently despised and trodden under foot. In the 
passage before us, selected from this chapter, is a state- 
ment that the direct tendency of the goodness of God, 
and the design that God has in view in bestowing that 
goodness, is not to lead the creature to presume on 
its continuance for ever, and thus persist in the sins 
that he loves; but to awaken in that creature's heart 
the impressions and feelings of genuine repentance not 
to be repented of. Wherever this goodness is seen, 
appreciated, and felt, and blessed by the Spirit of God, 
it awakens in the heart emotions of genuine repentance. 
Preach the terrors of the law, — ^you startle, alarm, or 
precipitate in despair; unveil the goodness of God, — 
and, owned by the Holy Spirit, it awakens in the most 
obdurate heart feelings of genuine repentance. lja\. \>& 
ascertain, if we can, where that goodneaa \a, ^\iet^ ^^ 
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can see it ; and if we can, so see it that it shall, hy 
God's blessing, awaken in every heart gratitude for its 
expression, grief for our ingratitude, repentance towards 
God, and £a.ith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 

First of all, God's goodness appears in the created 
universe without us. This earth once was made the 
very expression of the goodness of God. When it came 
from his hands, he pronounced it very good ; but when 
sin entered, it marred its beauty, dislocated its glorious 
harmony, and brought death, decay, and all the evil 
effects of -the curse into man's heart, and through man's 
heart into man's home — ^the world. There is enough of 
lingering goodness in the universe around us, to show 
how beautiful it must once have been ; there is enough of 
disaster, wreck, and misery in it, to show what terrible 
havoc sin must have made. But the goodness that 
remains is the prophecy of its restoration; the sin that 
we see is the evidence of our great guilt in the sight of 
God. And the sight of what sin has done should make 
us deplore its intrusion, shrink from its pollution, 
repent of its evil in ourselves; and the vast and varied 
goodness that shines from every star, that sparkles in 
every dew-drop, that beams in the morning light, and 
glows in the noonday splendour, indicates how good 
that God is who has not allowed our sin to work out 
its legitimate issues, but has restrained its effects, and 
left in creation a surviving goodness that, because it is 
sovereign, unmerited, and undeserved, should the more 
lead us to repentance of sin, and gratitude to Him for 
all that He has left of benevolence and love in the world 
that we spoiled. 

We see God's goodness, also, in his providential 
goremment Let us think of thia in reference to 
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the outer world, that if God had not interposed in 
the exercise of a sovereign love, this vast earth had 
been the grave of the first sinful twain; and every 
wave of its sea, and every wind of its air, had been the 
moaning requiem over their eternal ruin. The very 
&ct, therefore, that there is a single beautiful tint sur- 
viving in a blossom, the least fragrance lasting in the 
rose, any shimmer of beauty in the canopy abov^, or 
the least verdure carpeting the earth below, is not only 
the memorial of how beautiful it once was, but the 
evidence of interposing mercy that has not suffered our 
sin to work out its ordinaiy issues; but where sin has 
abounded, has made goodness still to remain; that man 
may thus be led through grace to repent of his sin, to 
retrace his steps, and to appreciate, praise^ and magnify 
the sovereign goodness of God« 

Let us look into God's providential government, and 
see how much of goodness is there. Let us carry with 
us this one thing, that the instant we sinned, we forfeited 
all; but though we forfeited all, (rod has not withdrawn 
alL He might have made food necessary for life, but 
withdrawn, as we deserved, the relish with which it is 
eaten ; He might have made the sense of sight necessary 
for safety, but left the eye incapable of all the beautiful 
impressions of which it is capable now ; He might have 
made the sense of hearing necessary for guarding us from 
peril, and not created in the ear one lingering suscep- 
tibility of harmony and sweet sound. But He has not 
done so. How much of his goodness survives is evi- 
dence of his sovereign love; how much of the effects 
of our sin remain, is evidence what sin would do if 
it had room and verge; and what sm ba& ^<2iii^ 
should lead ua to deplore the wreck, audi \]i[^\. ^c^o^^Rft 
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which still survives should lead us to admire the 
Author, and graeve over the ingratitude that has trodden 
it under foot, and the hardness of heart that has not 
been melted into repentance. Every day of health we 
enjoy, is God's goodness preaching repentance; every 
fsdr and beautiful prospect is God's goodness preach- 
ing to us the duty of repentance; every sweet sound 
that we hear is the voice of our Father, bidding 
us repent and return: all are the smiles of God, the 
ripples of his goodness, the evidence that, though we 
have forgotten Him, He does not forget us. And, there- 
fore, the inference should be, how great, how grievous 
is that sin which ignores it all ; how instant, how dutiful 
is that return that we are welcome to make to Him 
from whom we have erred and strayed and wandered 
like lost sheep And all this goodness is no transient 
gleam, but a ceaseless shining and increasing light; it 
descends in no stinted showers, but always and every- 
where, even upon the just and upon the unjust. Under 
such goodness, amid so many expressions of it, to be 
without gratitude, to be without poignant regret that 
we are so unworthy of it, is the awful prerogative of 
atheistic indifiference ; to turn such goodness into rea- 
sons for sin, to trample upon these mercies, so full, so 
fragrant, to make the very abundance of his mercy 
a reason for our persisting in the transgression of his 
law — that is, to approximate to Mien spirits — is to 
treasure up wrath against the day of wrath and righteous 
indignation of God. 

But these two evidences of his goodness are nothing, 

compared with that great goodness that shines from the 

Cross, sparkles in every page of the New Testament, 

and ia felt, and adored, and appreciated m the heart of 
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erery tme Christian. It is this^ — '^Ood commended 
his love to us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us." " God so loved the world " — ^that is the 
expression of that love — " that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, 
but have eternal life." In other words, God so loved 
you, me, all, that rather than let us perish as his law 
required, He interposed the death, the agony, the sufifer- 
ing of his own only-begotten Son, that through his 
death we might have life; that by his sufiferings we 
might have peace ; that on Him might be the chastise- 
ment of our peace ; and that by his stripes we might be 
healed. And when we think that we never asked Him 
to interpose in order to deliver us; that we gloried in 
our shame, and regarded the chains of our sins as the 
signs and symbols of our liberty — ^when we remember 
that when He interposed, we repelled the hand that 
offered pardoning mercy, and flung back to Heaven the 
mercies that He showered upon us — ^we are constrained 
to admire the im&thomable goodness of Him who 
loved us in spite of our sins, in spite of our resistance 
of his goodness, even when we trod it under foot, and 
tried to trample it out in the midst of a fieJlen and a 
guilty world. 

In order to ascertain at what a price that goodness 
was secured, read the story of Gethsemane ; visit, on the 
wings of memory. Calvary, with its agony; turn back 
to the cave of Arimathea, in which the dead Saviour 
Jay ; estimate, if you can, that great agony, that sea of 
wrath, that bitter pain, that terrible death, which angels 
looked into and wondered, and stood abashed at; and 
when you have gazed and estimated it all, — Ha^ \9^ >iXi<^ 
price at which God's goodness is continued to 'jovl, ^iJD»^ 
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is the ransom that was paid for us, and for our salTa- 
tion. Now does it not seem that such goodness, secured 
at so vast a price — such persistent goodness, not with- 
drawn by reason of our aggravated and continued tnuuh 
gressions — ^is fitted, in proportion as it is appreciated 
by us, to melt the hardest heart into adoring gratitude, 
to awaken in that heart grief that we ever should have 
sinned against so loving a Father, so good and gracious 
a God; that we ever should have sinned against One, 
who, to save us — and He could not add to his glory, or 
augment his happiness — spared not his own Son, but 
gave Him up to the death for us alii It is this that 
melts the heart; that makes us exclaim, ^' How shall 
we do this thing, and sin against Gk)d ? " And he that 
sins amidst the manifestation of such disinterested good- 
ness as shines &om the Cros&f, and glows from every 
page of the Bible, is the greatest sinner in the sight of 
Gk)d, and, of all men, treasures up most rapidly wrath 
against the day of wrath. 

But after we have seen all this goodness thus dis- 
played, let us mark, in the next place, the constant 
welcome with which Ck)d bids us come and participate 
of its richest provision. He asks us to pay nothing, to 
suffer nothing, to do no penance, undergo no prepank 
tion; but, without money and without price, now, to 
every soul. He says, with all the fulness and with all 
the emphasis with which it was uttered in the gaol <^ 
Philippi, " Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved." And afber you have rejected this 
mercy to-day, and probably after you will reject it to- 
morrow, and after you will reject it years again, and 
years upon years, how great is that goodness that comes 
jsilll and standa at the door of that v^ heart, and 
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says, with all the earnestness of anxiety to he admitted, 
"Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if even you 
will open, I will come in and sup with you, and you 
shall be welcome to sup with me." I think the most 
wonderful expression of God's goodness is, that after 
He has done so much, after He has provided so 
munificently, He should allow it to be refused, to 
be ignored, to be despised again and again, and yet 
that He should come back upon the wings of that 
goodness, and offer it to you as freely, as fully, as 
heartily, as if He had never preached it to you before, 
and you had never been stained with the awful crime 
of trampling under foot the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, and counting it an unholy thing. One offer 
of pardon once made would be wonderful goodness ; but 
that offer should have been made upon offer, that Sab- 
bath after Sabbath the overture should be renewed, 
repeated, and reiterated 1 behold the goodness of God ! 
ask yourselves, consult the deepest, truest feelings of 
your nature, if such goodness should not urge you 
instantly to gratitude and repentance? 

Having noticed this goodness, and what its legiti- 
mate effect is, it is right to add, that no guilt is so 
great as the guilt of that man who, Sunday after 
Sunday, hears what the goodness of God has pro- 
vided for his everlasting safety, and yet deliberately, 
wilfully, and knowiogly repudiates and rejects it 
You not only glory in your shame, but you repel Him 
that would honour you ; you not only cleave to 
the terrible disease that gnaws the soul, and threatens 
to reduce it into everlasting ruin, but you spurn the 
merciful Physician, who comes all the way fcotci Yi^^^^'o. 
to heal it You not only break the laiw Aay \iy ^a^i 
butjon reject Him who interposed to magMij \5aft^sK« 
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that it might not be an obstruction to your eternal joy* 
You not only say, " Our own righteousness is good 
enough;" but you despise the wisdom that originated^ the 
goodness that provided, that awful and solemn tragedy 
of Calvary, Gethsemane, and the Cross. And of all sins, 
therefore, it seems to me, his is the greatest who not 
merely strikes at the Legislator, but smites the hand of 
the Great Benefactor; who not only perishes because 
he has broken the requirements of Sinai, but adds the 
tremendous guilt of treading under foot the blood that 
was shed upon the Cross and on Calvary itself. I am 
sure that we never estimate aright — ^we never, certainly, 
appreciate in all its magnificence and greatness — the 
responsibility of hearing one feithful Gospel sermon, or 
of listening to those simple but sublime words, " God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but 
have everlasting life." The sun that softens some 
objects hardens others : there is a spider, they say, that 
sucks poison &om the rose ; and no savour of death is 
so terrible as that which is the reaction of the savour 
of life ; no poison is so intense and virulent as that 
which is drawn from the very excess and exuberance of 
the mercy of God. 

But how strangely, how deplorably do men reason. 
They argue in this way : "Because this goodness 
has survived the year 1856, therefore, it will be con- 
tinued through the year 1857." You argue rightly, 
" Because the sun rose to-day, in all probability he will 
rise to-morrow. Because the spring, and the summer, 
and the autumn came last year, in all probability they 
will come this year." But to argue, because God's 
goodness has been exuberant for ten, t^cofc^, tV\itt^ 
J^eaiv, that it will last at its spring t\d.e, ml\io\3L\. «q. ^«3o^ 
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for ten, twenty, thirty years again, is to turn the grace 
of God into licentiousness, and to make the very in- 
tensity of God's love your most eloquent apology for 
continuing in sin; or, in the words of Scripture, so 
simple but so definite, ''Because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, the hearts of the 
BODS of men are set in them to do evil." '* Or despisest 
thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance and 
long-suffering; not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance? But after thy hardness 
and impenitent heart, treasurest up imto thyself wrath 
against the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God" 

But not only is this sin great, — ^not only is the sin of 
making God's continued goodness a reason not for re- 
pentance, but for your continued sin, great; but you 
forget that every time you resist the influence of the 
truth, you ' prepare your heart more successfully to 
resist it the next time. Every act of successful resist- 
ance to a moral impression, ^EMcilitates the next act; he 
that has ofbenest rejected the Gospel will be ablest and 
most likely to reject it stilL Habit becomes a second 
nature, its inveteracy increasing with its exercise; its 
force developing itself at last into hopeless obduracy of 
heart Have you ever noticed the connexion of these 
words, " To-day, if ye will hear his voice," — what next? 
— ^''harden not your hearts;" meaning, that if you 
do not hear his voice to-day, the necessary reaction will 
be the hardening of your heart; so that no man be- 
comes more insensible to motive, more hardened against 
appeal, more able successfully to resist the logic and 
the reasoning of Scripture, than that inaii^\io\A&vaX> 
the longeet in the sanctuary, heard the rtiOB^t «6tnaicitL%) 
but who is as unimpressed by their iiiftaeiic© w^ Sa^^ 
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granite rock by the descending dews of a thotusand 
years that have passed away. This day, howerer, 
— glorious truth ! — ^the Grospel sounds in our hearing; 
this day, such is the height, the depth, the length, the 
breadth of the goodness of God, that He offers to the 
worst, the oldest, and the wickedest of fldnnen, ia^ 
stant pardon ; instant and glorious forgiyeness, throtig^ 
&e blood of sprinkling, and without money and without 
price. He is willing that all the past should be forgotten; 
that you should only appreciate the awful, the solemn, 
the touching responsibility of the present. So truly 
is this the case, that He says to every indiyidual, 
"The Spirit and the Bride say. Come." "Ho^ eyery 
one that thirsteth I " " Believe thou in the Lwd 
Jesus Christ." Oh, let your resolution be, not ** I will 
ignore the goodness of God; I will treat it with as great 
insensibility as I r^ard the sound of the idle wind that 
passeth by; I will trample under foot his great mercy; 
I will take no notice of his persistent goodness ; " but 
let your resolution be, "I will arise and go to my 
Father; and I will say. Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight, and I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son." 

Of all responsibility, yours is the greatest. Ton 
know what the Gospel is; its theory you under- 
stand, its motives you have heard, its threatenings 
you know, its brilliant prospects you knaw. The 
barren and unproductive soil on which the rains and 
the sunbeams constantly descend, but on which no 
joyous harvest grows, is only fit for the burning, or to 
be cast away, despised, and worthless, and valueless, in 
the sight of God, and in the experience of mankind. 
Take c&re lest the Great Hu&bandmaxi, Wnn^ oome 
seeking iruit last year and this year, com© «k i^Ka^^^wt, 
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d^ finding none, he either pronounce on the barren 
38 the most terrible sentence of all, *' Let it alone;'* 
, cfympathisiDg with the needs, the wants, the neoes- 
ifls of others, he say, ^ Cut it down ; why cumbereth 
the ground!" And when each shall stand at the 
dgmentHseat of Christ, what plea can you present, 
lat advocate will you find? where is your apology! 
hat reason against the righteous retribution will you 

I able to pronounce! Conscience now condemns you; 
ith a more tremendous emphasis it will condemn you 
eo. The Bible that you have often n^lected will 
ndemn you; memory with its lessons will condemn 
(u; God's Holy Spirit, that often strove, and was 
ten resisted, will condemn you. Who will be your 
locate on that day! The Lamb will be upon the 
rone; your advocate will be your adversary; and 
iving trampled down, not the law, but the goodness 
God, not any plea, not any defence, not any advocate 

II be there, to say one word on behalf of those who 
.ve sinned amid so great light, who have despised so 
eat mercy; and, in the face of instant warning, have 
9asured up wrath against the day of wrath, and have 
m only a fearful looking for of fiery judgment and 
^teous indignation. 

Let me ask, then, what ground do you expect to 
ke when you are summoned, if you should be sum- 
oned to-morrow, next week, just as you are, to the 
dgment-seat of Christ? Do you indulge the wretched 
iion that all will be saved ; that it matters not what 
lu believe, or what you do ; that all in the end will 
m out everlastingly well! The Bible reprobates 
at sentiment; your own reason in its \>eB^ TCLOTSi^esoX^ 
prolMtesit; in your consciences yon knoir ^i)[^\*\\>V^ 
^duidcm, and nothh^ less. Will you. pAeaA. »*. ^3wi^ 
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day thieit jou have been baptized, that you have sat at 
a communion-table, that you have read the Bible, thai 
you have joined in the prayers and praises of th( 
sanctuary? Many -will plead more than that; thej 
will say, " Have we not done many wonderful works ii 
thy name?" And He will say to such, ''Depart fron 
me, ye that" work iniquity; I know you not." Wil 
you plead that you were too busy with the world t< 
attend to the things of the soul? How can you offei 
such a plea? What are you bom into this world for 
It is to make ready for a better. Will you make thi 
world's life to be the end of your existence, insteat 
of regarding it as the means and the stepping-ston^ ti 
preparation for, and enjoyment of a better? Will i 
be any plea that you had a farm to mind ; that yoi 
had oxen to prove ; that you had a home to attend to 
and that you were so busy with things that perish h 
the using, that you forgot to prepare for things tha 
endure for ever? Will such an apology stand? Yoi 
know it will not Why cherish it for a moment? Wh; 
blind your eyes by sophisms of sin against the right 
ecus judgment and retribution of God? Or are yo' 
saying, "We feel the force of what you say; we ar 
satisfied you are right; we ought to prepare to mee 
God; but at present only we have no time; we hop 
to have a convenient season ?" All precedent proclaim 
with solemn emphasis that such expectation is simpl 
delusion; and yourselves know that the resolution, " 
will take up the claims of religion when I have a con 
venient season," is only a more courteous, but not les 
criminal, way of getting rid of your sense of duty, b; 
postponing till to-morrow what is the obligation ( 
the moment that now paaseB. Bei^de^, V[ it be dut^ 
aJI duties are in the present tense, n^Nex m>i!tift ^»^ 
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If God says, " Believe now," — disguise it as you like — 
to say, " I will to-morrow," is simply to answer, " I will 
not believe." And by thus adjourning till to-morrow, 
you will find that when to-morrow comes it is only to 
adjourn till next day, the spirit of adjournment growing 
stronger at every stage ; till, adjourning to the future, 
you step to the judgment-seat, and find your adjourn- 
ments interrupted by your responsibility there. 

Let me ask you, then, to weigh the goodness of God; 
let me ask you to study the love that gave a Saviour 
to die for you; let me ask you to read its holy and 
impressive lessons in every page of the New Testament ; 
and then to pause and think how great must be the 
crime, how deep the criminality, of him who despises 
not wrath, not threats, not penalties; but a goodness 
that should melt the heart of stone, and awaken in the 
most obdurate all the feelings of genuine, sanctified, 
and holy repentance. To hear or read these truths, 
and to disregard them, is a most weighty offence in 
the sight of God. We come to hear a sermon as we 
come to hear a lecture, and we retire from hearing 
it, criticising the one as we criticise the other. But if 
a sermon be what it should be,— a plain, intelligible 
exhibition of the Cross, — ^it is an embassy from God ; 
and in rejecting its summons you do not reject the 
preacher — that would be a small thing — ^but you reject 
the preacher's Lord ; " for we are ambassadors of 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us : be ye 
reconciled unto God." 

May God by his Holy Spirit imprint these lessons 
npon our hearts; and to his name be praise, and glory, 
and honour. Amen. 

VOL, VL D 



CHAPTER III. 

VALUE OP BEING A JEW — GUARDIANS OP SCRIPTURE — ^AFOCBTFHA 
NOT HOLY SCRIPTURE — PARAPHRASE OP CHAPTER — MAN'S 
DEPRAVITY — ^LAW DOES NOT JUSTIFY — JUSTIFYING RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. 

In the two previous chapters, Paul had shown that 
Jew and Gentile are equally involved in a common 
guilt, and, therefore, exposed to a common and justly 
merited condemnation. He concluded his last argument 
by a statement that he is not a Jew who is one by 
ecclesiastical rite, or according to national descent ; but 
he is the Jew — or the Christian — in the noblest and 
truest sense of that word, who has the spirit of such ; 
and whose praise is not of men, but of God. 

Then, says the apostle in this chapter, if the Jew, as 
a mere national person, has no distinctive superiority, 
what advantage then hath hel What is the value of 
being a Jewl Why all this talk about the greatness of 
Israel ; the grand antecedents of the Jews, their great 
privileges] The apostle says, There is a great deal of 
advantage in being a Jew; but the distinctive and 
chief one was, that they were the guardians of the 
oracles of God. The Old Testament Scripture is 
called by an inspired apostle the oracles of God; 
therefore inspired, part and parcel of the sacred 
Canon. The Jews were raised \i]^ for the specific 
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purpose of being the guardians of the oracles of God ; 
and this trust, amid all their sins and national declen- 
sions, they most faithfully and constantly fulfilled. 
Amid all the charges which our Lord addressed to the 
Jews, he never charged them with corrupting the 
Scriptures, never with omitting a book, never with 
adding a book; and, therefore, we may infer, that while 
they made it void by their traditions, and failed to 
search it, they never dared to corrupt it. What does 
this prove to us ? That those books added to the Bible 
by the Western apostasy, believed to be inspired and 
defined to be so by the Council of Trent, commonly 
called the Apocryphal Books, being never accepted by 
the Jews, never quoted by the Jews, never referred to 
by the Saviour, never cited by an apostle, are not the 
sacred Scripture, but an interpolation of the corrupt 
traditions of man. 

Well, then, the apostle goes on to say, "If these 
Jews whom you have believed to have sinned equally^ 
with the Gentiles did not believe, then the question is 
asked. Will their unbelief make the faith, or faithfulness 
of God without the least effect]" The apostle says, 
" God forbid;'* though that is not the strict translation; 
fi-^ y€voiro, ** Let it not be so ; it must not be so." For 
he says, "This great law must outlive the universe, 
that God must be true if every man should be proved 
by his practice to be a liar ; for he will be justified in 
all his sayings, and will overcome, when he is called 
into judgment, or his word submitted to the ordeal of 
man." "But, then," says the apostle, "if our un- 
righteousness commend the righteousness of God," — 
that is, if the ML of man evolves throwgb. \*\i^ ^ci«^ 
a greater gloij to God ; if sin be made \3aft \>«j^^Qv>5A 

d2 
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from which is reflected in greater brilliancy the wisdom, 
the power, the holiness of God — then, he says, may not 
we sinners take credit for contributing to that glory? 
And if through our sin his glory has the more evolved, 
then why should I, the objector says, be justified as a 
sinner 1 The reasoning of some is that, since our sin is 
made the foil that sets forth God's glory, we should 
take some credit for our sin : lust as an eminent 
statesman, in a very ably written biogiuphy, says, that 
if Christ crucified had merit, the Jews that crucified 
him ought also to share in the credit of it ; because he 
says, if the Jews had not crucified, Jesus had not 
sufiered ; forgetting the reasoning of the apostle, that 
our sin being overruled to the glory of God is quite a 
different thing from our sin directly contributing to the 
glory of God ; and forgetting, too, that sin is sin, and 
condemning and destructive ; and that it proves not 
that sin is right, but that God is mighty, when out of 
evil he still educes good. 

Now, the whole of this passage, which many do not 
understand, might be paraphrased in some such way as 
this : " Then what are the special advantages that the 
Jew, who has been proved to be a sinner as well as the 
Gentile, has? or what has been the use of the institution 
of that ceremony, that separates the Jew frx)m the 
Gentile over all the world ? Much every way. It is 
not in vain that such a national distinction has been 
made ; for that very race was raised up purposely to 
maintain, preserve, transmit the inspired canon of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. But, then, if some of these 
Jews never believed ; and though called Israel were not of 
Israel ; and though professing orthodoxy were not saints ; 
will all Crod*a promises £ail, because certain individuals 
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to whom they refer have &iled? Is God dependent 
upon us for the fulfihnent of his truth 9 or because we 
are untrue to our part, will he, the great and the 
promise-keeping God, be untrue to his ? Just the very 
reverse : for God will be proved to be true, though 
every Jew and Gentile should be proved to be fiilse. 
But we may depend upon it that this will be fulfilled, 
that God will be justified by the issue in all he has 
promised, and he will emerge triumphant as the 
promise-keeping God, whenever the question is &.irly 
canvassed and discussed. But, some one will say, 
seeing that the sins of Jew and Gentile have led to the 
introduction of a glorious atonement, then surely Jew 
and Gentile are not guilty, and will not be con- 
demned; seeing, that by their' fall has been introduced 
so magnificent and vastly more glorious a recovery. 
The answer is, this cannot be so— for then God would 
not be able to judge the world; there would then 
be no distinction between vice and virtue ; the Holy 
and the Eighteous One could not punish the sinner if 
the result of the sinner's sin destroys the very nature of 
that sin. But, the apostle says, "Then upon that 
principle we might do evil, that good may come, because 
our evil would be overruled to God's everlasting glory. 
All this, says the apostle, is mere sophistry ; it is &lse 
reasoning,- it is condemned in the conscience of 
humanity, it is repudiated in every page of the oracles 
of God." Scott observes : — 

"The objection might be stated in another way: 
suppose the truth of God in his predictions, promises, 
or denunciations should be more abundantly manifested 
to his glory by any man's telling a wilful lie, "TJ^i^ ^oiviJA 
tba liar be punished for giving occasiou to ti[ie d^^'^s^ 
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of God's glory? Yet every man must see, that the lie 
thus told was directly contrary to the truth of God, and 
merely the occasion of displaying it, and could not 
deduct from the malignity of the lie." 

He then proceeds to reiterate and impress with yet 
greater force, the universal corruption of man, by 
quoting two of the Psalms, in which that corruption in 
its worst features is clearly and sharply defined. Now, 
says the apostle, then if this be the case, — ^winding up in 
verse 20 the result of what he has been stating, — ^if 
then, he says, all flesh be guilty ; if God stands by his 
law, if man has broken that law, then it is quite plain 
that by deeds of law, by anything we do in order to 
fulfil the law, imperfect as it must be, and contrasting 
with great sins and transgressions that are past ; by 
anything we do, not a human being, not a living soul 
can ever be justified, accepted, pardoned, and acquitted 
in the sight of God. For, that we cannot be justified 
by the law is plain, since the law gives the know- 
ledge of sin ; it does not profess to heal sin, it only 
specifies where and what is sin. God's holy law says, 
*'Thou shalt not steal;" in that sentence it argues theft 
is sin, and to be guilty of it is to be involved in the 
consequences of sin. But it does not say one word 
about how the thief is to be made honest, or how the 
sins of the past are to be remitted through a law that 
thunders its anathemas in the present. And, therefore, 
says the apostle, the law is not meant for justifying 
man ; to try to climb to heaven by the law, is to make 
use of the law for a purpose which it was never meant 
to sanction. Moses Stuart remarks here : — 

" Neither Jew nor Gentile can be justified before God 
on the ground of obedience : * All li«>.N^ einned, and 
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come short of the glory of God;' each one has broken 
the law under which he has acted : the Gentiles, that 
which was written on their minds and consciences, Rom. 
ii 14, 15 ; the Jews that which was contained in the 
Scriptures, ii. 27. Now as the law of God, revealed or 
natural, requires entire and perfect obedience, just so far 
as it is known and understood, or may be so, without 
criminal neglect on the part of men ; and since ' the 
soul which sinneth must die,' and * he who offendeth in 
one point is guilty of all ;' it follows, of necessity, that 
all men, whether Jews or Gentiles, while in an uncon- 
verted state, are under the condemning sentence of the 
law ; and therefore they cannot possibly claim acceptance 
with God, on the ground of perfect obedience. Nay, 
so far are they from this, that they can expect nothing 
but condemnation and misery from simple retributive 
justice being exercised towards them, under a pure 
system of law; for 'all have sinned,' and, therefore, *all 
have come short of the glory of God.* 

*' Give us the knowledge of sin. — The simple design of 
the apostle in saying, 8ta yap vo/jlov cTrtyyoxrts a/Ltaprtas, 
that the law gives us the knowledge of sin, is to remind 
those whom he addressed, that the law (any law, either 
natural or revealed), so far from holding out to men who 
are sinners the prospect of justification before God, and 
promising them acceptance with him, is the very means 
of bringing them, by its disclosures respecting the 
nature and guilt of sin, to a knowledge of their unhappy 
and desperate condition, inasmuch as it shows them 
that they are exposed to its full penalty, for every 
transgression which they have committed." 

The law is to let us see what the title la \)a»X. e«r£is» 
bearenj It tells ua what the ein is that ?orfev\&\i<ea^^'^\ 
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but it does not contain in its bosom one Edngle thought 
about how you or I can be justified, or pardoned in 
the sight of God ; and, therefore, to go to the law for 
salvation, is to go to the burning flame for water to 
quench your thirst — is to seek from an object that was 
never meant to give salvation, that which you need, 
and which is to be found only in Him who is 
described in the sequel of this chapter. For, says 
he, Now the righteousness of God without the law, — 
the word righteousness means God's method of justifi- 
cation, or the ground on which God justifies; that 
righteousness which Grod requires as a title to heaven, 
requiring from Mount Calvary the same righteousness 
that he required from Mount Sinai-— only on Sinai we 
having failed to render it, and having a substitute on 
Calvary who has rendered it for us ; that righteousness 
which God requires as the ground of our acceptance 
before him, is witnessed by the law, which is the standard 
of it, and by the prophets, who are the preachers of 
it — even that righteousness of God which is attained 
not by working, but by believing, that is, by faith of 
Jesus Christ, is unto all and upon alL It is offered 
to all, it is bestowed on those only who accept it; 
for there is no difference. For he says, "both Jew 
and Gentile have sinned," and, therefore, are justified, 
acquitted, absolved freely by grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. The word justijied is 
a forensic phrase; it does not mean sanctified, justified, 
pardoned ; but it means simply sentence pronounced, 
or uttered, as if we were righteous through the 
righteousness of another imputed to us and made ours. 
" Whom," says the apostle, "God hath set forth to be an 
atoDement" — or the mercy-seat on^Y^c^^^tViQ ^lory^ 
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and the cherubim, and the ark, and the covenant, and 
the law — '' through &ith m his blood; to declare by that 
hiB righteousness, for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God." And, therefore, 
beginning from the 20th verse, it might be paraphrased 
thus : " Therefore, by no actions that man can perform 
in obedience to a law that he has broken, and cannot 
now perfectly respond to, no human l>eing should 
expect to be, or possibly can be justified in the sight 
of a holy, a righteous, a covenant-keeping God. For 
to seek justification from the law we have broken, 
is to seek healing from the sword that has cut, or 
from the bullet that has pierced, instead of the phy- 
sician whose frinction and ofiice it is to heal. But 
now the righteousness that God requires of every 
human being in order that he may have a title to 
heaven, has been manifested in the Grospel, having long 
ago been witnessed by the law that exacts it, and 
preached by the prophets raised up to teach it ; even 
the method of justifying the sinner which is received by 
fidth, not performed in our life, of Jesus Christ, and is 
offered unto all that hear, and is upon all that submit 
to it, whether Jew or Gentile; without distinction-^ 
national, moral, social, or personal— of any kind ; for all, 
fix>m the prince to the peasant, Jew and Gentile, Greek 
and barbarian, bond and free, have sinned, broken the 
law, and come short of the glory of God. And, therefore, 
if justified at all, we must be justified, or absolved, or 
acquitted, or pronounced righteous, or entitled to 
heaven, by grace, that is, gratis; through that re- 
demption purchased by precious blood when Christ 
died upon the cross ; whom God himself g|Bi.vQ to \^ ^ 
propitiation, an atonement ; that we, e^LetdB^xig \x\xsX. m 
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his blood as the only purchase of heayen, might see in 
Him declared and set forth Grod's perfect righteousness; 
so that Crod, now, is just and true when he justifies a 
sinner that believes in Christ as much as he ever was 
just and true when he condemned a sinner that had 
broken his holy law. So that now through this right- 
eousness, God is as holy and as just when he admits me 
into heaven for Christ's sake, as he ever was, or ever 
could have been, when he cast a sinner into hell who 
had broken his holy law. 

And if this be so, says the apostle, where is 
boasting ? We are all laid in the dust, and cannot help 
ourselves; we are all, if Christians, saved by grace, 
gratis, through what another has done for us. Where 
then is boasting? What scope is there for pride) 
There is none ; for we conclude that a man is justified, 
not by something that he does, and in which he might 
glory, but by something that he receives, not his own 
right, but God's gift by grace. 

And then, he asks, But do we then make void the 
law? Will Christians be unholy persons? No, the 
very reverse ; for by this process, we not only glorify 
God, but vindicate the claims, and establish the ob- 
ligations of his holy and his perfect law. 



" The evangelical doctrine of justification by fiiith is 
the doctrine of the Old no less than of the New Testa- 
ment, V. 21. 

"Justification is pronoimcing one to be just, and 
treating him accordingly, on the ground that the 
demands of the law have been satisfied concerning 
hhn, va. 2^—26. 
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" The ground of justification is not our own merit, 
nor fsdth, nor evangelical obedience; not the work of 
Christ in us, but his work for us, i, e, his obedience 
unto death, v. 25. 

" An act may be perfectly gratuitous as it regards 
its object, and at the same time proceed on the ground 
of a complete satisfaction to the demands of the law. 
Thus justification is gratuitous, not because those 
demands are unsatisfied, but because it is granted to 
those who have no personal ground of recommendation, 
vs. 24, 26. 

" God is the ultimate end of all his own acts. To 
declare his glory is the highest and best end which he 
can propose for himself or his creatures, v. 25. 

"The atonement does not consist in a display to 
others of the divine justice; this is one of its designs 
and results^ but it is such a display only by being 
a satis^tion to the justice of God. It is not a symbol 
or illustration, but a satis&ction, v. 26. 

" All modes of preaching must be erroneous which 
do not lead sinners to feel that the great thing to be 
done, and done first, is to receive the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to turn imto God through him. And all religious 
experience must be defective which does not embrace 
distinctly a sense of the justice of our condemnation, 
and a conviction of the sufficiency of the work of 
Christ, and an exclusive reliance upon it as such, v, 25." 
— Hodge. 



CHAPTER m. 20. 



THS WOBTH or HUMAIT MKBIT. 



" Thsrefoke by the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
be justified in his sight." 

In the words of Paul the law is plainly recognised as 
a permanent rule; its repeal is never once contemplated 
from the commencement of the New Testament to its 
close ; and those Christians who suppose in theory — foi 
in practice I have no doubt they observe it as truly as 
others — that the law is now repealed or superseded, are 
altogether mistaken. Because it is repealed as a ground 
of acceptance, if ever it existed as such, it is not there- 
fore repealed as a rule of life, by which we are to walk 
before God in all his commandments and ordinances 
blameless. But the very first question before us is, 
what law is here referred to ) Does the apostle mean 
by this the law of nature, as it is called? There is 
such a law, no question about it. The law originally 
was written by the finger of God upon the living 
tablets of man's heart; but by the fifdl, through passion 
and evil appetite, and the influence of Satan, the 
inscriptions once so deep and luminous are almost 
efiaced, and man now doubts whether this be sin, 
hesitates whether that be sin; is not sure from the 
equivocal testimony of the law, once so clear upon his 
heart, but now so eflaced and mutilated, what is sin, 
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md bow he can distlDguish sin, and what he ought to 
iToid, and what he ought to pursue. In short, in man 
eft to himself, sin loses those, not only delicate dis- 
inctions, but those deep distinctions that subsist be- 
ween virtue and vice. It is all very well for men who 
«ject Christianity to say, " We hold these distinctions j 
ve hold that virtue is a real thing, that vice is a real 
ihing;" but they omit to tell you that the information 
hey have is not derived from their own intuitive 
)eroeption, but from the reflected light of that very 
jk)6pel, and of that very book, which they are so dis- 
)oeed to deny. That man might have without what 
le has lost within j that he might have accessible on 
;he outer page, what has been effaced to a great degree 
m the inner page of his heart — God wrote his law afresh 
ipon two tables of stone, and has incorporated that 
AW where it is more permanent — ^in his own written 
revelation. And, remarkable and interesting truth, the 
nrail parchment of Moses has outlasted the haxd stones 
sf Sinai; and though the first inscribed tablets are 
buried in the dust, the frail papyrus of the Nile, or 
bhe parchment of the Jew, remains reasoning still in 
tmdimmed eloquence of righteousness, and truth, and 
judgment We have, therefore, in the Ten Command- 
ments Grod's perfect and holy law ; or, in other words, 
what God wills, and what God is, and on what terms 
his government is administered. 

Now, it is to correct some misconceptions on this 
Bubjeot, that I select these words for special exposition. 
The very first misconception I will endeavour to correct 
is that which some entertain, that the law has been 
diluted in consequence of the death of CbnsX.*, %sA 
that God DOW conaenta to accept a mo^&^, Vca^x^^^^i 
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but sincere obedience^ as a sufficient ground of our 
acceptance before him now and at the judgment-seat 
This is a most grievous error. God no more accepts 
a diluted obedience in the nineteenth century, than he 
accepted a diluted obedience in Paradise when Adam 
fell. Were this law susceptible of modification or 
extenuation in this way, why needful that the Son of 
God should die to magnify the law and make it honour- 
able 1 Such a notion would subvert, necessarily subvert, 
the very government of God; because the law, being 
regarded as to be obeyed just as we could, and such 
obedience being regarded as that which the Lawgiver 
accepts, that would come to be holiness which one chooses 
to render ; the law would be lowered always to a lower 
level still ; the worst sinner would not be condemned, 
provided he could plead that he had done what he 
could; the worse the sinner becomes, the less the law 
requires; and the depravity it forbids thus becomes 
protection from punishment to him that has broken 
it. Such a law would be no law at alL The meaning 
of a law is the rigid annoimcement of duty, the attach- 
ment to the breach of that law of a penalty, and the 
appendage of a reward to him that fully and faithfully 
observes it. God's law is at this moment immutable, 
irreversible, incapable of modification in the last degree. 
God asks of you, as a title to heaven, perfect, spotless, 
unimpeachable righteousness; and if you cannot give 
it, it must be given by some one before you can have 
a right to heaven, or a title to eternal joy. Hence, ta 
the saint in heaven, to Adam and to Eve in Paradise, 
to the Christian by fidth and grace upon earth, to the 
believer in Christ, and to the unbeliever, this law is 
addressed this day as the mind of God, «& bia absolute, 
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onmodiiGied will, — '"Thou shall, and thou shalt not. 
It sets holiness in an everlasting blessing; it fixes sin 
in an eternal curse. And these things are not the 
incidental, or the temporary arrangements of an age, 
but everlasting fixtures, an immutable stereotype ; what 
God will require when new generations succeed us, what 
Grod required from the Israelite in the desert, what he 
requires at the present day; for He is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. It is therefore not true, 
and there is no reason to believe, that one jot or tittle 
has passed away from that law. It is now a duty to 
have no other gods before us; it is now as much a duty 
as ever not to take the name of the Lord in vain ; it is 
now as ever a duty to remember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy ; it is now as ever law, " Thou shalt not 
kilL" No repeal has taken place; no diluting of the 
least or loftiest exactions ; all remains just as when the 
thunders of Sinai were hushed, and its flames were first 
quenched, and Israel went forth remembering the law 
of God at Horeb. But it has been argued by some, 
that our Lord has given, if not a diluted law, at least 
a modification of it, on the Mount of Beatitudes, which 
very materially alters it. If you will read that law at 
your leisure, as it is contained in the fifth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, you will find that our Lord 
does not alter the law in the least jot; he does not 
correct the law, but the misinterpretation of the law ; 
he does not ^repeal a single precept, but he turns aside 
the traditional expositions of the priest, which had 
made void by them the law of God. 

But it is argued by some, that seeing we are justified 
by Christ's righteousness alone; seeing our ri^U t^ 
heaven is not obedience to this law, lout an o\^^<^'ci<(^ 
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in our stead rendered by our Substitute, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that therefore the law is now 
superseded. Being justified by Christ, it is argued, we 
have nothing to do with the law, we may regard it as 
an obsolete and exploded ceremonial, peculiar to the 
Jews, having no connexion with the believing and 
enlightened Gentiles. This is a complete misappre- 
hension also. Man was never justified by obedience to 
law. Adam was placed in Paradise by grace, and the 
condition of his continuing there was his observing the 
law; we are reinstated in our lost prerogatives by the 
righteousness of another, even the righteousness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ But because we are reinstated ia 
our forfeited place, that does not absolve us from loving 
God with all our hearts, and our neighbour as our- 
selves, — ^the summary of the law, which lasts and lives 
for ever and ever. Because we are not justified by the 
law, we are not therefore exempt from obedience to the 
law; because obedience to the law is not the ground of 
our admission into heaven, it does not follow that 
obedience to the law is not the requirement of God. 
Holiness is as essential a characteristic of the Christian 
beneath the shadow of the Cross, as beneath the 
shadow of the tree of life. Whether at Sinai or at 
Calvary, to be holy is the desire, to do justly is the 
duty, and to walk humbly is the privilege, of every 
child of God, of every heir of glory. Because we are 
unable, therefore, to obey the law in aU its breadth and 
length in order to be justified by it, we are not by that 
absolved from obedience to the law as the evidence of 
our accepted life. Because we cannot do what we 
should, we are not therefore absolved from doing what 
we can; i^ecause we cannot honour the whole law 
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perfectly, we are not, therefore^^to conclude that \re are 
not to obey the law at all. If I understand the Cross, it 
is absolution from the curse of a broken law, in order 
that you may go forth and obey, or, translated into 
other words, love the Lawgiver with all your heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength. And more than this, 
how could a Christian suppose, that because he is 
pardoned by a sacrifice offered without, because he is 
justified by a ri^teousness finished on the cross, he 
is not to obey God's law, when we are told that the 
highest obedience to that law is the highest happiness 
that the human heart can enjoy? Would you like to 
he excused from being happy? Do you deare to be 
absolved from enjoyment? If happiness is in the ratio 
always of holiness, if obedience to the law be the very 
atmosphere of heaven, the very life of saints, the very 
enjoyment of the blessed, then that man shows he is 
no Christian at all who desires the happiness of heaven, 
but repudiates its holiness; or, who does not per* 
cdve and comprehend, that th^ highest allegiance to 
the King of kings is the deepest joy that any of his 
subjects upon earth can ever realize. It is not true 
that because we are justified by the righteousness of 
Christ as our Substitute, we are to be excused from 
obedience to Christ as our Lawgiver; or, in other words, 
that where grace has abounded, sin may most extrava- 
gantly abound also. 

Let us notice, in the next place, the great function of 
law as it is stated in this verse. Having seen its per- 
petuity, having seen that it is not superseded, and that 
there is no substitute for it, but that obedience to it 
is the instinct of a regenerated heart, the atmo^'^Vifist^ 
of ihe happiness of a sanctified mind, let me eii&!^NO\)x 
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to explain the specific function of law, as delineated in 
this clause, — that " by the law is the knowledge of sin." 
If you were left to trust to the inner law, written upon 
the leaves of conscience in Paradise, many of those 
things that this law condemns you would apologize for; 
and many of those things that this law requires you 
would instinctively beg to be excused from. Conscience 
once was the echo of the voice, the vicegerent of the 
will of God; and if we had now perfect, pure con- 
sciences, we should not need an outer law to lead, 
direct, and guide us. But the whole of revelation 
assumes that we have lost the inner light to a great 
extent, and need to have an outer pillar of fire by 
night, and of cloud by day, to direct and guide us. 
And that being the case, you will find in countries 
where Christianity is in its twilight, that sins are there 
no shame which in this enlightened coimtry would be 
branded as the greatest shame j and you will find in 
countries where there is no Christian light at all, that 
vices and virtues have exchanged places. And if in 
this country you find men that disclaim the Bible, and 
deny its inspiration, yet living purely, and justly, and 
righteously, in all their relationships to man, you are 
to attribute their excellence^ not to their creed, but to 
the borrowed lights of that Christianity which they repu- 
diate and disapprove of. We, therefore, need something 
to show us what sin is, to develop it sharply, unmis- 
takeably, and clearly ; we need a clearer law than 
that which God originally wrote upon the conscience, 
which sin has dimmed by its poisonous breath, and the 
tread and tra£Eic of innumerable lusts has almost can- 
celled, where it was once so deeply, and, apparently, so 
indelibly engrsLYed. 
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Now, " by the law," says the apostle, " is the know- 
ledge of sin j" that is, I could not know clearly, fully, 
what sin is, what holiness is, unless I had that law to 
guide and direct me. Another apostle defines sin in 
these words — "Sin is the transgression of the law." 
The word transgression — transgredior ; trans, " be- 
yond," and gradior, " to go." That phrase implies that 
the law is a perfect rule ; and that by applying that 
law to my conscience, or my conduct to that law, I 
thereby detect the very least deviation from the perfect 
parallelism, that ought always to subsist between our 
conduct and God's holy law. And when, therefore, we 
bring the purest thoughts that have swept through our 
minds, the holiest and most fragrant fruits that we 
have borne in our lives, the words the most accurate 
we have "ever expressed audibly to man, — if we bring 
these, not to the standard of human conventionalism, 
not to our own preconceived notions, even when best 
and truest, but to that holy law, pure as infinite purity 
itself, the very reflection of the character, the very 
expression of the mind of God — ^we shall be constrained 
to see darkness where we dreamed 'there was light, the 
lust of gold, or of wealth, or of power, where we 
thought there was only the love of God; and we shall 
find, under the searching and the penetrating light which 
that law transmits, in every nook and cranny of the 
human conscience, so much that we never suspected, 
so little that we believed to be there, that we shall be 
constrained, in the agony of irresistible conviction, to 
cry, "Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 
God; for in thy sight no man living can thus be 
justified." It is not by looking at your pa&t \\i^ \CL>i}tL<^ 
hght of conscience, said even that may coTi4eai5x>\s>a^» 

E 2 
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by bringing your whole past biography under the pane- 
trating and searching light of God*8 holy law, that you 
will learn to see that you are poor, and blind, and 
ignorant, and destitute of all things. 
. This law shows us not only what sin is, but also 
what its source is. By the law is not only the know- 
ledge of sin, but the knowledge of the source of sin. 
Our blessed Lord tells us the same thing : ^ Out of 
the heart proceed evil thoughts." The heart is the 
bitter root of all the mischief; and hence the demand 
of law in its condensed formula is, " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and 
strength." And, therefore, this holy law not only 
shows us sin, but what is the root of it, and the 
source of it, and where the remedial process must 
begin, in order that the whole life may be elevated 
in its tone, improved in its temperature, and assi- 
milated more to the character and the likeness of 
God. This same holy law shows us also the character 
of sin. " Fools," it is said, " make a mock at sin." 
Many men that will not pronounce Crod's name in 
vain will timi sin into witty remarks, or turn grievous 
sins into ridicule, or try to dilute the intensity of the 
sin by a brilliant witticism, or a clever pim, or a very 
happy illustration; all this indicates the deceitfiilness 
of sin, and with that the deceitfulness of the human 
heart. But whenever this blessed book speaks of sin, 
it speaks of it with all the solemnity of a judge, with 
all the sorrow of one that deeply laments it. And 
when we appeal to this holy law for the character of 
sin, we find it described as rebellion against God, as 
defiling, deceitful, exceeding sinful, as suicidal, homi- 
0idAlj or, as old Mr. Howells o£ Lon^ kct^ \>afc^l^ «ay^ 
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<'Sin is not only a homicide; but such is the intensity 
of its evily that it would if it could be a deicide,^ It 
not only strikes against man, but it strikes against God 
Him8el£ Sin is described by that law as the sting of 
death — as the yitality of the worm that never dies — as 
the intensity and fuel of the fire that is never quenched. 
We do not need, as some think, material elements in 
the abodes of the lost ; — ^that would be the lightest 
thing : just withdraw from a thoroughly unsancti- 
fied, reprobate, imholy man, the restraints of Provi- 
dence, the influences of social life, the excitements of 
one place, the resources that he has in a second, the 
amusements in a third, and leave a soul alone, face to 
&ce with its own craving but unsatisfied passions, lusts, 
and appetites and desires, and I can conceive a hell 
which the imagery of Scripture fails to set forth in 
ample terrors. What, therefore, constitutes the greatest 
suffering of the lost, is the full expansion of the 
unmortified, unextirpated appetites, passions, and 
desires; the drunkard ever craving, never satisfied; 
the miser ever thirsting for gold, never getting it; the 
ambitious man, with all the thirst of power intensified 
a thousandfold, and no response to it. Man has in his 
own bosom the embryo of the most dreadful suffering; 
and, blessed be God ! he has in his own bosom the germ 
of the most glorious happiness. And thus it rests 
with you to accept the blessing or the curse, — eternal 
life or eternal death. In Christ the decision is made. 
By this law, we have the knowledge of sin; the 
knowledge of its root and source, the knowledge of its 
character ; and we must add, we have the knowledge of 
sin in the regenerate^ the sanctified, and t\io^ \\i'aX> ^t^ 
tmJf the children of God. Were any CbriatVa^. ^>."^^'t^ 
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earth to say to me, " I have attained exemption from 
every sin j" my instant reply would be, ** You try to 
deceive me, or you deceive yourself." It is true of the 
greatest saint on earth, " If I say that I have no sin, 
I deceive myself, and the truth is not in me." In this 
world there is no such thing as a perfect state, a perfect 
government, a perfect Church, a perfect Christiaa 
Society, like gold, is not workable without a certain 
alloy in its present state. There is no such thing as 
a heart that has no appetites, no desires, no evil pas- 
sions to struggle with. That heart gives proof of its 
diseased state that is conscious of nothing in it contrary 
to God's law ; and that heart gives 'evidence of Divine 
life quickening it, that can say with the sainted Paul, 
" I feel a law in my members warring against the law 
of my spirit ; so that the good that I would I do not, 
and the evil that I would not that I do;" and con- 
straining him to exclaim, as he, too, exclaimed, " Who 
shall deliver me from this body of death?" but adding, 
as if he had felt the deliverance begun, " Thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." And if you will take the case of the most 
eminent saints in Scripture, you will find that they 
seem to have had the very humblest and most himii- 
liating apprehensions of themselves. It seems as if he 
that saw most of God, saw in the reflected splendour 
most of the imperfections of his own nature. Abraham 
was called the friend of God; but it was just when 
Abraham ventured nearest to God, and interceded for 
a guilty capital, that he prayed he might be pardoned, 
who was but dust and ashes. It was when Isaiah saw 
sweep past the visions of his God, and the parting 
wing reminded him Jehova\i liad \)eeu ^k^T^^^h&t he 
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exclaimed^ "Woe is me, for I am a man of unclean lips; 
for mine eyes have seen the Lord of hosts 1" It was 
the patriarch who said, " I have heard of Thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth Thee: 
wherefore I abhor myself in dust and ashes." It was 
Peter who said, " Depart from me ; for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord." It was Paul that said, when he was 
first converted, " I am not worthy to be an apostle," — 
a very high office. When he learned a little more of 
€rod, he said, " I am the least of saints ;" and just when 
he came to die he said, " I am the chiefest of sinners;" 
as if deep humility, because of his own shortcomings, 
grew commensurately with his acquaintance with God 
and his own imperfect character. Wherever you see 
pride of intellect, there is very little intellect, you may 
depend upon it, to be proud of; wherever you see 
pride of grace, there there is very little grace, you 
may be sure, to be proud of. The illustrious 
Newton was the humblest of scholars; the highest 
saint will ever feel himself the chiefest of sinners. It is 
in the light of God, clearly seen, that we see ourselves just 
as we are ; and by that law, which is the expression of 
God's mind, w§ see sin where we suspected none, and 
miss grace where we thought there was a more than 
wonted supply. This law, therefore, shows us— what 
I am now trying to teach — that there is no such thing 
as a perfect character in this life. The great mistake 
of most men, ecclesiastics as well as politicians, is, they 
are always looking either for national or ecclesiastical 
optimism; they will never be satisfied to work the 
means they have, without looking forward to what is 
not to be till the Lord Himself come. 
The worst Church upon earth, with holj laeii \.o ^01^ 
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it, wOl be a blessing; the purest Ghuroh npon earth, 
with bad men to work it, will be a curse. What 
we need is to purify ourselves from all undean- 
ness, and to be conformed bj grace more and more to 
the mind of God. And as each individual Christian 
rises in likeness to God, the whole level of social life 
will be raised and purified to reflect more brightly the 
image and the likeness of God. 

We have thus seen the law as the great revealer to us 
of sin ; we have now to learn frx>m it this practical lesson, 
that the clearer our knowledge of the law, the less we 
shall be disposed to seek to be justified by any deeds of 
our own. He that imderstands the law most thoroughly, 
comprehends its rescripts most clearly, will be the very 
last to dream of getting to heaven by obedience to it 
He will see that there is no gate to glory visible on 
Sinai, no path to heaven that can be paved by the 
righteousness of man ; and if he is to be justified by 
obedience to this law, he must feel he never can be justi- 
fied at all either in time or in eternity. To seek^ therefore, 
to get to heaven by obedience to this law, which is not 
obeyed at all imless it be perfectly obeyed, is not only 
to waste your time and to exhaust jojp energy, but it 
is to dishonour God and to deceive yourselvea There 
is no access to heaven by Mount Sinai; but, blessed be 
God! " what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh.'* In the matter, therefore, of obedience to 
God, we take his law as the rule of life; in the matter 
of a title to heaven, we repudiate obedience to the law 
altogether. It does not follow, that because a Christian 
concludes be ia not justified by o\)Q^<e{ViQ^ t^ thd law, 
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that therefore he tramples the law under foot; he 
only lifts the law from a place it ought not to occupy, 
and puts it in a place which it ought to occupy. The 
man who disbelieves the Gospel puts the law where it 
should not be, and tries to obey it in order to gain 
aright to heayen; the Christian, knowing that by his 
obedience he never can' be justified, lifts the law out of 
the place where the natural man would place it, and 
puts it in its proper place as the rule of life, the light 
shining upon his path, — conformity to which is the 
expression of his gratitude to God for the pardon of 
sin, and is also the unfolding of his own love to God, 
by walking in his commandments and ordinances 
blameless. In other words, we regard obedience to the 
law as the evidence that we have got heaven, and our re- 
sponsive gratitude for having got it ; — ^the mere worldly 
man regards obedience to the law as the right to 
heaven, therefore he toils as a slave in obedience to the 
exactions of a taskmaster, and &ils in giving satisfaction 
in the end. We say, we have obtained heaven as a 
free gift; we go forth to show what noble obedience 
gratitude and love can inspire, — that the world may see 
that they who are exempt from the law as the ground 
of justification, must honour, and observe, and obey the 
law, as the fruits and evidences of the grace of God. 
We appeal, therefore, from Moses to Christ, — from Sinai 
to Calvary; and instead of aspiring to a heaven the 
result of our own doing, we accept a heaven the pur- 
chase of the blood of Christ; and go forth to show by a 
holy life how much we love Him who has thus loved us. 
Thus we can see, by comparing what we can do — 
what we have done — ^with what God still iec\y3L\te&, \Xv^\. 
we must look for heayen^ not because o\u: o\:>^^\<^iEi!(:^ S& 
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sincere, not because our obedience hds been earnest, 
but because Christ is the end of the law, our only 
righteousness, the only ground of our hope, the only 
foundation of our acceptance before Him. And in 
the next place, this teaches us to learn to hate sin. 
What is the law's condemnation of sin? Just the 
expression of God's hatred of it; and if we by God's 
distinguishing love have been turned from darkness 
unto light, have been brought to accept his own free 
gift, we shall not love that sin which nothing but the 
blood of Christ could wash away, or shrink from 
obedience to that law, which is the expression of the 
mind and will of our Father who is in heaven ; but on 
the contrary, we shall grow in grace, we shall aspire to 
loftier, and purer, and sublimer attainments; and it 
will be seen that they who lean least upon the law for 
acceptance, observe most the law as the evidence of 
their acceptance by God. 

And let us see, in the next place, what a glorious 
thing that Gospel is which redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, through Him who bore the curse for us. 
God would not suffer his law to be diluted or to be 
deposed; and yet He would not give up sinners to 
perish for ever and ever. The Lawmaker took the 
place of the law-breaker; and through what He has 
done, we, that deserved only the «urse and penalty of 
the law, are entitled to a crown of glory that fitdeth not 
away. The law reveals to us the presence of the 
Gospel, — the Gospel reveals to us the purity of the 
law. We see, when we look at the law, God as the 
Legislator only ; we see, when we look at the Gospel 
God as the Father only ; but by looking at both, we 
see the LegiAsXox so ju&t| bo Icioly, tVxat Kq "i^ould not 
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take one atom from his law; — looking in the Gospel^ we 
see the Father so loving, that He would not allow one 
sinner that helieves to perish ; and in both we see the 
law magnified, God holy, just, and true, and yet the 
chiefest of sinners saved by his precious grace. This 
great truth humbles the proud, lays low the pre- 
sumptuous, and enables us to see, that, rescued from the 
depths of our ruin, reinstated in our lost and long- 
forfeited privileges, we are indebted wholly and solely 
to that grace which gave Christ to die for us. 

Let us show to all mankind that the doctrines of the 
Cross are doctrines according to godliness; and that no 
man is so obedient as a servant, so loyal as a subject, so 
dutiful in every social relationship, so stead£sist in doing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with God, as 
he who feels, and gratefully feels, that he is saved by 
grace alone, and not by what he is, but by what his 
Lord has done ; and, therefore, he lives soberly, and 
righteously, and godly in this present world, looking 
for that blessed hope, — ^the glorious appearing of Jesus 
Christ, our €k)d and Saviour. 

May God show us his law that we may see ourselves 
by it ; may he lead us also to his Gospel, that we may 
see Christ in all his excellence; so that, justified by 
Him^ we may have peace through Christ Jesus ! Amen. 



CHAPTER IV. 

rAITH NOT THE OBOUNO OF JX78TIFIOATIOK — BOABTHTQ DC- 
FOSSIBLB — PAITH FBBOEDES SACRAMBNTS — ABRAHAM SAW 
CHRIST. 

The great design of the inspired apostle, in the 
chapter we have read, is to contrast the two methods 
by which human nature, either sanctified or unsanc- 
tified, may look for acceptance and acquittal in the 
sight of a holy, a just, and a righteous God. And his 
argument is, that Abraham our father, that isf, the father 
of the Jewish fitmily — ^and many of the Jews were 
among the Bomans, to whom this Epistle was written 
— was not justified by any works that he did personally 
by way of obedience to the law, but through a right- 
eousness which he did not, but believed in ; that 
righteousness which was to be revealed in the fulness of 
the times, in, and by, and through Him who is the Lord 
our Bighteousness, as well as the Lord Abraham's 
Bighteousness. We must not suppose, in reading this 
chapter, that faith takes the place, under the New 
Testament economy, of works under the system of law. 
Many people read their creed, or their belief, as if it 
were thus : — we were justified by works under the law; 
but now faith is substituted for works, and we are 
justified by faith. Now, the truth is, we are no more 
justified by faith as the ground of our justification now, 
than any could be justified before by works, as the 
ground of their justification tlien, ¥«C\Vk Sa \iqV. -Udlq 
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substitute of works. Instead of being justified by 
works that we do, we are justified by a righteousness 
tliat Christ has done; and all that faith does is to 
receive it, — is the process by which we receive that 
righteousness ; in opposition to the process by which 
we tried to obey the law of old. Stuart well observes : — 
'* * And to him who does not perform his work,' <kc. — 
*Epyai6/xevo^ is one who does all the ipya tov vofjLov (the 
works of law), and so is entitled to the reward, Kara 
wl>€iXrffia ; that is, agreeably to the promise made in 
the law. On the other hand, 6 ttiotciW cm tov 
SticcuotWa TOV dfrtPij (he that believes on Him, dire.) is 
one who, abandoning all hope of salvation on law- 
ground, that is, by his own merit, puts his confidence in 
the Saviour only for pardon and acceptance with God. 
Now the faith by which he does this is intimately 
connected, of course, with his justification ; so that 
Paul very often speaks of SiKauxrwrf he ?rt(rr€(u9, and 
employs the phrases Sucatco^oTc? cfc TriorccD?, iSucauaOrj 
Ik irUrrtia^y &0. But the manner in which he speaks 
of justification everywhere, the assertion that it is 
ScopcoK (freely), that it is ry x^^'^*- 0^7 grace), that it 
is bestowed on r^ fu} €fyya^ofi€y<o (on him that worketh 
not), and the direct contrast which he makes be- 
tween being justified by works, that is, by perfect 
or meritorious obedience, and by faith, show beyond 
all reasonable question, that faith is never connected 
with justification as the meritorious cause of, but only 
as a conditio sine qud non, — ^a state of heart and feelings, 
without which the gratuitous benefits that Christ 

bestows on sinners cannot be received This 

is all plain. Whdt then is it to have one^'^ ^'a.\l\i 
counted /or ri^kteousnesa ? This question \a ixxo^^. ^'^^^^. 
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and satisfactorily answered in the sixth and seventh 
verses of this fourth chapter. It is Ho be forgiven, 
Xcopls ^ci)v,' without meritorious obedience, without 
having fulfilled the demands of the law; it is for 
one ' to have no iniquity imputed to him.' It is 
quite clear, then, that by Aoyi^co-^cu irumv €ts Succuoovvriv 
is not meant, that one's faith is put in the place of 
perfect obedience to the law, and counted to him on 
the score of merit; but that faith, when exercised by 
the penitent sinner, is a means or instrument of his 
being regarded or treated as righteous. Yet the fsxst 
that he is so treated is a mere gratuity; not some- 
thing due to the sinner on the score of merit, a merit 
connected with his faith. Nothing can be made clearer 
than this is by Rom. iii. 20, 24, 28, 29 ; iv. 4—7. 
And according to these plain and certain views are we 
to modify the expression Xoyi^^o'^ai irumv €ts hu^auxrvvrfv 
(to reckon faith for righteousness). Whenever feith 
is so counted, it is all of gratuity. The faith of a 
sinner is not what the Divine law originally re- 
quires j strictly speaking, then, it is not obedience to 
the law ; the faith of a sinner is a requisition of the 
gospel (I mean faith in its appropriate Christian sense) 
as distinguished from the law. To count this faith as 
righteousness is to treat the penitent sinner who possesses 
it, as if he were righteous, that is, to deliver him from 
punishment, and to advance him to happiness. It 
must, of course, be by gratuity altogether that a sinner 
who has faith is thus treated. The very nature of the 
whole transaction shows this ; for the &,ith in question 
is belief in a Saviour, who came to deliver sinners that 
were in a perishing condition. That deliverance is of 
yra/?e. Faith ia not of itself sucli an act oi obedience 
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to the Divine law, as that it will supply the place of 
perfect obedience, nor has it any efficacy in itself as a 
meritum ex condigno, to save men. It is merely the 
instrument of union to Christ, in order that they may 
receive a gratuitous salvation. But of this salvation we 
must always say with Paul, * If by grace, it is no more 
of works j otherwise grace is no grace.' — Rom. xi. 6." 

God requires to-day, in order that you and I may 
have a title to heaven, just what He required in the 
beginning, what He will require in the end ; — a perfect 
righteousness, or conformity to his moral law. God's 
moral law exacts from me this day what it exacted 
from Adam in Paradise — perfect obedience. Both I 
and Adam are unable to render it; our own hearts 
condemn us, God's word condemns us. But we are 
told in this blessed book, that there is provided in 
Christ's obedience as my substitute that which I cannot 
do myself; so that, believing on him as my Right- 
eousness, I am entitled to that reward to which I 
should have been entitled if I had been perfectly holy, 
and obeyed the law perfectly, in thought, word, and 
deed, from beginning to end. It is not, therefore, faith 
that is the ground of my pardon; for if it were, we should 
have been in old times saved by excellency of works, 
and in present times we should be saved by orthodoxy 
of creed. But orthodoxy of creed is no more the 
ground of my acceptance than orthodoxy of life. In 
both I have failed ; and all the position that faith 
occupies is that of the beggar's hand which receives 
the coin, but contributes nothing to it ; that of the 
open eye which sees the landscape, but contributes 
nothing to its beauty; is that of the dro^jm\Ti^ m-Ka. 
who lajra bold of the pJank and is floated to Mke ^ox^^ 
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not buoyed by himseli^ but by the plank that he leans 
on. So &ith is not merit, or any ground of acceptance, 
but simply the soul emptied of its own righteous- 
ness — which is no righteousness at all — ^thankfully 
accepting and receiving a righteousness that God has 
provided external to us. In other words, we are saved 
and justified as Abraham was — not by obedience to 
the law which we render, but by obedience that 
Christ has rendered for us; and if we refer to the 
process, not by working, but by believing ; or, 
as it is called in this chapter, "Not of works, but 
of feith." And then says the apostle, "If Abra- 
ham was justified by what he did, then of course 
Abraham had something to boast o£" If I could 
storm heaven, if I could obey all righteousness, I 
should, upon the terms of Grod's appointment, demand 
admission into heaven, and I should boast in heaven 
that I had saved myself; and amid the anthems of 
the saved, there would be this song also heard : " Unto 
God, indeed, be glory, and to the Lamb ; but also unto 
myself be a portion of the praise ; for it is by my own 
good doings that I have got here." But in order that 
we may have nothing to boast of, but that the highest 
saint in glory may be constrained, like the highest 
seraphim beside the throne, to cover his face with 
his wing and to give all the glory to God, we are 
saved by a process that humbles, while it saves us, 
and gives to God all the glory, the honour, and the 
praise. 

Then he says, " Now that Abraham was justified by 
feith — that is, by Christ's righteousness received through 
faith — is plain, because if he was not justified by works 
he must have been by grace •/* that ia, if he was not 
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justified by his own deseryings, it must have been a 
gratis salvation. And that this doctrine was not con- 
fined to Abraham's days, says the apostle, is plain ; for 
David knew it; and David, therefore, sweetly sings, 
" Blessed is that man to whom God imputeth righteous- 
ness," bequeathed from Christ, without works done by 
ourselves. For the ground of our acceptance, I repeat 
again, ia not Christ's righteousness and our own good 
deeds eking it out, but Christ's righteousness alone ; 
while our own good deeds, such as they are, are placed 
in another category, as fruits of a heart renewed and 
r^enerated by God's Holy Spirit. 

" * To whom God counts righteousness,' &c. — 
From the use of StKouxruvrj, in ver. 3 — 6 here, and 
elsewhere in this chapter, where the same phraseology 
occurs, it is evident that the word is not to be under- 
stood in the sense oi justification (which is the more 
common meaning of it in this Epistle), but as the doing 
of that which is right, — obedience to the divine law. This 
results from the connexion in which SiKOAxxrvvrj here 
stands, from the evident design of the writer, and 
from the particular nature of his phraseology. Paul 
is aiming to show that, on the ground of perfect 
obedience (or, Sucatooijny, in the complete sense), no one 
can be saved ; and that the Old Testament Scriptures 
teach us plainly, that even such men as Abraham and 
David were saved, Kara x°P*^ .... ovk ii l/oycov, (6y 
grace .... not by works.) But how ? The answer is, 
that * believing on him who justifieth the ungodly,' 
their ' fiiith was counted for righteousness;' that is, they 
were gratuitously justified through faith, or they found 
through faith that acceptance with God which would 
have followed perfect obedience, or the Sucojickjw»\ ^\iv 
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the law of Grod demands. In other words, their &ith 
was gratuitously/ reckoned as equivalent to the Suauoffwrf 
demanded by the law. The nature of the case and the 
object of the writer show, therefore, that the Sucauxnvrj 
here mentioned is a legal one, and, consequently, that 
the meaning juMification cannot be attached to it 
And besides all this, the phrase Xcyif^eaOat cis SucauHrivqv 
is peculiar, «and shows that a special sense is to be 
attached to it. To say — was counted for justificationy 
would make no tolerable sense ; but to say — vfos counted 
a>s complete obedience, would be saying just what the 
apostle means to say, viz.* that the believer is gra- 
tuitously justified ; for through ver. 3 — 6, and for the 
most part in the sequel, Xoyliofmi is used in the second 
sense, mentioned under ver. 3, viz. that of imputing to 
one what does not in reahty belong to him. When 
the penitent sinner's faith is coimted for righteousness 
— ^that is, when the penitent sinner is accepted and 
treated as if he were righteous — then is something 
counted to him which does not belong to him; that is, 
righteousness is counted to him when it does not 
belong to him. It lies, then, upon the face of this whole 
matter, that his salvation is gratuitous, and not of 
merit." — Stuart. 

But then the apostle meets an objection that might 
be urged ; namely, that as Abraham was not justified 
by works, you — ^the Jew — may say that he was justified 
because he was introduced into the Jewish economy by 
one rite, just as we are introduced into the Christian 
visible Church by another rite corresponding to it^ 
called baptism. But, says the apostle, he was a 
believer before he was a Jew, he was a Christian 
patriarch before he was admitted into that ancient 
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federal or Levitical economy. It is quite plain, there- 
fore, that his subsequent admission into the Jewish 
Church was not the ground of his acceptance, but 
the ground of his acceptance was the reason of his 
subsequent admission into the Jewish Church. And, 
therefore^ the promise of pardon and forgiveness is 
not to Abraham's children lineally descended from 
him, — that is, to the Jews, — but the pro'mise of par- 
don is to Abraham's children who are children of God ; 
"for if ye be God's, then are ye 'Abraham's children." 
In other words^ the apostle sweeps away the miserable 
crotchet so dear to the Jews, — that to be a Jew 
nationally was to be a special subject of the favour of 
God ; and he shows that it is only to be a Christian 
spiritually, whether Jew or Gentile, Greek or Barbarian, 
that will commend us in the sight of God, and fit us 
for an entrance into the kingdom of Heaven. And, 
therefore, he comments now in the close of this chapter 
upon the strength, the intensity, and persistency of 
Abraham's &ith. Abraham did not see the Saviour as we 
see him, nor understand so clearly the doctrines of the 
cross as we do ; but it is quite plain that he did see the 
Saviour ; for " Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he 
saw it, and was glad." Abraham did trust in the 
Saviour, however dimly revealed to him. And if he 
exercised so strong faith in a Saviour obscurely seen, 
what answer shall we give for not exercising equal 
£uth in a Saviour so clearly revealed, so forcibly im- 
pressed upon us, and audibly inviting us to come 
imto Him that we may be saved 1 

The drift of this chapter is to contrast two processes j 
the only two through either of which every roaccilc^Q^ 

f2 
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for heaven and happiness : the process of trying as 
slaves to obey a law which we never can obey, and 
thinking we shall obtain pardon as the price, or reward, 
or wages; and the other process of accepting a 
righteousness which has abready honoured the law, 
done and paid in our room by our Substitute; and 
thus and thereby being justified, absolved, and acquitted 
in the sight of God. People will say, "If we are 
admitted into heaven not as the result of our own 
good doings, but as the result of good doings done for 
us, then we shall feel ourselves absolved from obeying 
any moral requirement, or exhibiting any conformity 
to God's law." It is all the reverse ; for under the 
law man obeys as he can an exacting tyrant, and as 
a slave seeks to obey a master, or looking for wages as 
a hireling in a mercenary spirit does, when his work 
is done : but under the Gospel we do not work towards 
heaven, but we work from heaven ; and we obey God 
not as slaves seeking heaven as the reward, but as sons 
having got heaven ; and we obey him not in a mercenary 
spirit, but in a filial or a loving spirit; and the obedience 
of a son is always, in kind as well as in intensity, superior 
to the obedience of a slave. And instead of making 
void the law, the very process is calculated to magnify, 
honour, and vindicate the law. And besides, the apostle 
shows in this very book, that they that are justified by 
a righteousness imputed to them, are the very people 
who are always regenerated by the Holy Spirit imparted 
to them. It is the illustrious Hooker — one of the 
greatest lights and ornaments of the Church of England, 
or indeed of any Church — who speaks in very 
beautiful words of the two great works as separate 
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in denomination, never separated in personal experience. 
He says, ** The righteousness of Christ is external ; the 
righteousness wrought by the Spirit is internal. The 
first is imputed, the second is imparted ; the first is our 
title to heaven, the second is our fitness for heaven." 
And thus they who are justified by this only right- 
eousness in the sight of God, are the very people 
who are sanctified, renewed, and regenerated by the 
Holy Spirit within them : for whom God loves, 
Christ justifies, and the Holy Spirit sanctifies. On 
verse 25, "who was delivered for our ofiences, and 
was raised again for our justification," it is well re- 
marked : — * 

" Instead of the usual translation of * who was de- 
livered to death for our offences, and raised again for 
our justification,' I may seem to have substituted a 
very circuitous one; but I have done so for this reason, 
that I might give the same interpretation to the 
preposition 8ta, which occurs twice in the sentence. 
Now, although in the usual translation that word 
is translated by for, as *who was delivered for our 
sins, and raised again for our justification,' yet here 
the word does not seem to me to be synonymous with 
itself, but appears to have a different meaning in 
one case to what it has in the other. I think that 
Bishop Horsley, in a sermon on this text, has given 
the clearest signification of the passage — 'Men sinned, 
therefore Christ died; men are justified, therefore Christ 
rose again;' or in another part of the same discourse, 
* as our Lord's death was in the scheme of Providence 
the consequence of our sins, so by the same scheme his 
resurrection was the consequence oi oxir ^\3k&\ivSi^\wi^ 
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That man's justification is some future benefit which 
the event of Christ's resurrection shall in due season 
bring about, is certainly the most obvious sense of the 
commonly received translation of *who was raised 
again for our justification,' though not the true one, for 
the original words clearly represent our Lord's resur- 
rection as an event which took place in consequence of 
man's justification, in the same manner as his death 
took place in consequence of man's sins." 



" The renunciation of a legal self-righteous spirit is 
the first requisition of the gospel. This must be done, 
or the gospel cannot be accepted. * He who works,' i e. 
who trusts in his works, refuses to be saved by grace, 
vs. 1 — 5. 

"The more intimately we are acquainted with our 
own hearts and with the character of God, the more 
ready shall we be to renounce our own righteousness 
and to trust in his mercy, vs. 2, 3. 

" Those only are truly happy and secure who, under 
a sense of ill-desert and helplessness, cast themselves 
upon the grace and promise of God, vs. 7, 8. 

" Nothing is more natural, and nothing has occurred 
more extensively in the Christian Church, than the 
perversion of the means of grace into grounds of 
dependence. Thus it was with circumcision, and thus 
it is with baptism, the Lord's Supper ; thus, too, with 
prayer, festing, &c. &c. This is the rock on which 
millions have been shipwrecked, vs. 9 — 12. 

"There is no hope for those who, forsaking the 
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grace of Grod, take refuge in a law which worketh 
wrath^ V. 15. 

"All things are ours if we are Christ's. Heirs of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come, 
V. 13. 

" As the God in whom believers trust is he to whom 
all things are known, and all things are subject, they 
should be strong in faith, giving glory to God, v. 17." 
— Hodge, 



CHAPTER IV. 20. 



UNWAVBEINQ PAITH. 



" He staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory to God." 

We have seen, in the course of the expository renuurks 
on this chapter, the two processes that contrast the one 
with the other ; the process of being justified by having 
obeyed the works prescribed by the law, and the process 
of being justified by receiving an obedience done for us, 
external to us; the righteousness of Christ imputed 
unto us, and received by faith alone. It is intended, 
in the course of the remarks upon this passage, to 
unfold, as &r as it is possible, the nature and the reason- 
ableness of feith j a word very often misapprehended, 
though mentioned in every page of the Bible; and 
secondly, from that exposition the inevitable inference, 
that unbelief is the great condemning sin of the New 
Testament, or evangelical economy. 

In defining faith, we might appeal first of all to that 
glorious roll of sainted heroes in the 11th chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, where we are told that 
"Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen." But instead of doing so, 
or dwelling upon these words, I will try to explain 
rather by contrast. Faith is not, like beneficence, or 
mercy, or justice, an external act of which you may 
take cognisance by the outward eye ; it is represented 
invanahly ^liroughout Scripture an an muer ^ra.ee \ the 
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mother of all external acts that beautify the Christian 
character ; the spring of all the excellences by which 
true Christians, in their transit from earth to heaven, 
are, without exception, more or less characterised. It 
is a grace from which there result so vast and so yaried 
excellences, that it must be of no ordinary worth, 
indeed of the highest excellence short of merit in the 
sight of Grod. It is by feith that we understand this 
one thing, that the worlds were made. By the very 
same grace Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain; by the very same grace Noah performed a 
totally distinct achievement from either ; he built an 
ark, and saved his fiunily, and himself. And by faith, 
Abraham did what was different from all three; he 
went forth to a place that he knew not, looking 
for a city he had never seen, but which God had 
promised, and was strong in faith, giving glory to 
God. It is quite plain that all these varied outward 
acts proceeded from one generic inward principle. 
And may there not be in this a sort of coincidence 
between God's outer world and God's inner work; 
and so far an evidence, that He who made the world 
inspired the Bible? We find that out of a little 
carbon, a little oxygen, a little water, a few sun- 
beams, constituting what is caUed vegetable life, all the 
variety of fruit and blossom are produced over all the 
earth. In the same manner, out of this simple grace, 
whatever it may be, which is here called fisiith, or trust, 
are developed all the blossoms that adorn, all the fruit 
that makes precious, the character of every true, and 
humble, and regenerate Christian. Faith is evidently 
a state of mind and of heart produced by the Hol^ 
Spirit; into which state of heart and mind axex^cj^v^^^ 
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entertained, and cherished those great traths which in 
the life are developed into all the firuits of Christianity 
and of true godliness. It is evident, therefore, that 
faith is a state of mind produced by the Holy Spirit of 
God, passing through which all the truths of God issae 
in all the fruits, the fragrant fruits, of Christian charao- 
ter. Hence, therefore, we have the key of its varied 
action throughout the Bible. In whatever light God 
is revealed to us in the Bible, in that light this dis- 
position, called foith, receives him, and feels, thinks, 
loves, or hates, or acts accordingly. Is God revealed in 
the outer book as a Father pitying his children I Faith, 
receiving that truth into its own grasp, instantly feels 
toward him the responsive affection of a son, and loves 
him because he thus loved us. Does God, in his word, 
show to us that he is the Author of all the goodness 
that gleams from the &ce of creation, and of all ihe 
beneficence that pours down in countless rills from the 
springs of Providence ? Then Faith, receiving God as 
the good and the gracious God, and giving this portrait 
of him, hospitality in its recesses answers to it by 
expressions of thanksgiving, of adoration, and of praise. 
Does God proclaim himself in the Bible a true and a 
covenant-keeping God? Faith takes every promise 
that belongs to this God, and has been uttered by him, 
and lays as great stress upon that promise as a mere 
natural man would lay upon the solid rock, or upon the 
largest and richest treasures that the wealthiest possess. 
Does Grod, on the other hand, exhibit himself a just and 
a holy God ? Then Faith sees that, to be accepted of 
him, there must be an obedience rendered by it, or 
received by it, corresponding to his demand as a just 
and a righteous Being, without ^\nfi\i \fc -would be 
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impossible to please God. In other words, &ith is not a 
dry intellectual dogma which the intellect accepts, but a 
grace that influences head and heart ; that looks through 
the ^e, that speaks through the lips, that expresses its 
feelings through the heart ; and receives, and believes, 
and acts on, and feeds on whatever Crod has revealed in 
his blessed word, as the better bread that cometh down 
torn heaven. Apply this definition of it to what is 
said of the sainted heroes in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
we find fidth, believing in God, believes that the worlds 
were made by him, just because he says it; in op- 
position to the philosophers who believe that the world 
existed from everlasting. Abel believed God's promise 
of a Saviour, trusted in it ; ofiered not flowers and 
firuits, as Cain did, on the supposition that there was 
no sin^ but an atoning sacrifice, or rather the type of 
one, which indicated the entrance of sin ; and, there- 
fbre, Abel was accepted. Abraham, believing God's 
promise to be a reality, went forth as a pilgrim, taking 
that promise as his staff; and walked through the 
world's wide desert quite sure, however broad the 
streams, however high the moimtains, however numerous 
the obstructions, that he would reach the city that hath 
foundations, whose Builder and whose Maker is God. 
So fidth in the instance of Samson, and of Jephtha, and 
of Rahab, and of Gideon, though they may not all 
have been Christian men, yet, as far as it went, was 
so honoured of God that he took notice of it. God 
so honours trust in his word, that he will recognise it 
practically everywhere and anywhere. And, therefore, 
we argue that fidth is just taking God at his word, 
acting upon the written as if it were the real *, treatvcki^ 
a promise as if it were iiterally fulfilled \ aad tq^^^^v&% 
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God's word as more real than man's acts ; and regarding 
a promise in the Bible as no less real than a star in 
the heaven ; and believing that the least promise that 
God has written, will outlast the largest pyramid that 
all the Pharaohs have ever built. When you have a bank- 
note in your hand, you have not money, you have 
not literally books, and clothes, and shoes, and bread, 
and wine, and all that it can purchase ; but you have 
a promise upon that slip of paper, so real, that you put 
confidence in it, and have all the sense of security in 
possessing that little bit of paper, that you would have 
if you had all the goods that that bit of paper can 
purchase. You take God's holy word as a written 
promise from him, and you turn it into currency ; you 
do not lay it aside as an obsolete, worthless things 
but you turn it into currency, and you act upon it: 
you treat it as real; and trust for all that he has 
promised below, in beautiful and constant sequence. 
A very interesting statement of faith is recorded 
of the excellent Mr. Cecil, who was once the minister 
of St. John's Chapel, Bedford-row. Mr. Cecil one 
day went to his daughter — a child of two or three 
years old — and said to her : " Take those beads which 
have so long amused you, and cast them into the 
fire." The little child was exceedingly grieved, and 
pained, and vexed, and seemed very reluctant to do 
so. But he said, " You know I never told you to do 
anything that was wrong; I never yet told you to do 
anything that was not really good for you ; you know 
from your experience ; and, therefore, again I ask you 
to take those beautiful beads and cast them into the 
fire." The child did so. After two or three days, Mr. 
Cecil came back and said, ^^ 1 W^e X^tovili^X. ^k^xl ^ box 
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of beads &r more beautiful, more costly, and precious 
than tbose that you cast in the fire. I told you that I 
never yet disappointed you in anything I said ; I told 
you that I never bade you do anything that was not 
good for you. Now you have done what I bade 
you, trusting in me ; I have given you that which 
trust leads to, something better than that which you 
have lost. Now, my child," he said, ''never forget 
what is the meaning of faith as long as you recollect 
this little incident." It is the simplest, shortest, and 
most beautiful illustration of faith, and acting upon 
it and on the strength of it, that I know. And that 
reminds one, that the best way is always to teach 
children to do a thing because they Jiave confidence in 
you, rather than to tell them to do a thing in order 
that they may obtain something for doing it. The one 
is the method of law, the other is the method of grace. 
When you say to a child, "Go and do this, and I 
will give you something for it,'* you teach that child to 
climb Mount Sinai in the nursery; and you cannot 
be surprised if you find great difficulty in getting it 
to go down, and begin a very difierent ascent when 
it goes to the imiversity. But when you teach your 
child to begin first with climbing the Mount of 
Beatitude by believing first and doing next, and reaping 
the issue of the trust in the reward that follows, you 
are teaching the Gospel in the nursery, and it will be 
more easily taught in the home and in the university. 

To illustrate this stiU further, let me take the chap- 
ters — and it is for that specially that I have taken it 
— contained in this very Epistle which we have already 
read. Take the case of an amiable, excellent -^erwiii^ 
of gentle and amiable disposition, -wTiio xed\"^ -^o^qJA. 
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not say an unkind word to the humblest^ and would 
make an apology for injuring the feelings of the 
meanest of mankind ; in short, a personation of perfect 
courtesy^ which is, in its place, most beautiful, — ^when 
you tell that person from the pulpit, " You are bom 
a child of wrath; you are bom a poor lost sinner; 
you are guilty, very guilty, in the sight of a just and 
a holy God j" he naturally feels, " That is very strong 
language, and I cannot find in my conscience and heart 
a response to it." It may be perfectly possible that 
you do not; but if you have what Abraham had, you 
will not stagger at receiving what God says^ though 
your own feelings should not rise to the level of what 
God asserts. And. if, therefore, you find it written in 
the Bible plainly, unequivocally, without the possibility 
of mistake — " All flesh has corrupted its way ; they are 
all gone wrong; they have all done wickedly; there is 
none righteous; the heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked; who can know it?"— you 
will instantly say, '^ While I do not feel this sentiment^ 
because God asserts it, I am sure it is true. And, 
therefore, not under the feeling of it — which I have 
not, and which may be from the hardness of my heart 
which is thus described— but from God's picture of it, 
which I am sure is true, I am persuaded that I am all 
that God thus asserts ; and I cannot, therefore, but 
exclaim by fidth, though I cannot say it by feeling, ' 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
this body of death)'" And thus you are convinced 
that you are Mien, lost, ruined, not by feeling — 
although feeling, I think, in most cases will justify it — 
but upon higher ground, namely, that God has unmis- 
takeably stated it. In the eecond ^Xs^k^, it i& revealed 
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no less plainly in this blessed Word that ''when we 
vere without strength, in due time Christ died for the 
ungodly." It is said, ''God commended his love to us 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 
And, again, it is said, " God so loved the world that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him may not perish, but have eternal life." Now, 
what do you sayl You do not, perhaps, as you read or 
hear these glad tidings, feel all the depth and fulness of 
impression that they ought to make ; but you say, 
''God has said these things ; God tells me he has made 
this provision ; his word, which is his will written and 
intelligible, contains this grand declaration. I receive 
it not because I feel it,,but because he asserts it; I give 
the truth as asserted in this book the weight, the 
impress, the space of a grand reality; and I seek 
forgiveness firom God through the blood of sprinkling 
which was shed for me." And thus, in the language of 
the late Mr. Howells, of Long Acre, "If you cannot 
come to Christ by feeling, come to Christ on prin- 
ciple;'' that is, if you do not feel your ruin, and feel 
the excellency of the plan of recovery, believe your 
niin, believe the sufl&ciency of the plan of recovery; 
and, thus believing, you are justified and accepted 
in the sight of God. And, perhaps, it is a higher 
Christianity that trusts where it cannot feel, than is 
that which needs feeling as a crutch to enable it to 
walk a Httle, trusting in the word of God. Again, 
we read in this same blessed book that Christ is set 
forth as the great model whom we are to obey; as God 
manifest in the flesh ; as having left us an example 
that we should follow his steps. Now, believing that 
Christ is the Law living, believing that Vi& ^a \iQ^^»& 
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embodied — that he is all of God that man's eye can see, 
or man's intellect can comprehend — I take him who is 
my trust as my sacrifice, as my example for obedienoe ; 
and I run the race set before me, looking nnto Jesus the 
Author and the Finisher of my faith. God tells me 
these words : that ^' He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him freely give us all things?" Now, if you and I 
believe that text just as it is there, we shall have no 
more fear that we shall want what is good for ns in the 
future than we have that God shall fail in fulfilling his 
own express declarations. For what is the argument 1 
He that gave the greatest thing, will he withhold the 
lesser thing 1 He that gives bread to the soul, will he 
not give bread to the body ? And, therefore, I argue, 
that as God has given me what exceeds all price, he 
will give me in the future not always what I wgnld 
like, not always what I would prefer ; but always and 
everywhere what he in his wisdom sees, and in his 
love feels to be best and most expedient for me. 

Now, what a glorious trust a Christian has; tiiafcif 
he has this &ith, that takes written things as real 
things, and treats God's word, not as a sound, but as 
a substance— if he has this &ith, he will seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, perfectly satis- 
fied that all else that he truly needs will be added xmto 
him. And when we see Crod in this blessed book 
arguing with us, reasoning with us, and his ministers 
saying, *' As ambassadors of Christ we beseech you, in 
God's stead, be ye reconciled imto God;" we see lliat He 
desires, longs, commands that we should thus put trust 
in his blessed word, and enjoy the peace, the immunity, 
the hope that necessarily result from it. It is Scorn all 
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this that I argue unbelief or the want of this belief in 
God, to be a very great and a very grievous thing; nay, 
the great, the most grievous sin. We have the idea at 
once, that the breach of the moral law is sin ; and we 
feel that : but we do not feel, and we do not believe, as 
we onght; for it is the very unbelief that prevents us 
from believing as we ought, that of all sins the greatest 
and the worst, the condemning one, is unbelief. It is 
written, of all sins against law and sins against grace, 
" Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as wool ; 
though they be as crimson, they shall be as snow;" but 
it is written of one sin, and one sin only, " He that 
believeth hath everlasting life; he that believeth not 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth upon 
him." 

Now, the moment one commits a moral transgres- 
don, conscience in the worst is so sensitive that it 
accuses ; and in the most hardened its accusations 
outnumber its excuses. But is it not singular that 
after you have heard a faithful, earnest, affectionate 
sermon pressing upon you, the Gospel, warning you 
to trust in the only Saviour, to renounce all hope &om 
what you are, and to indulge hope only from what 
Christ has done — when you hear a sermon setting forth 
the way of salvation with the greatest perspicuity, and 
the sufficiency of that salvation in ell the fulness with 
which it is set forth in God's blessed word, you retire 
from the sanctuary neglecting it, rejecting it, despising 
it, or at least thinking no more about it, your con- 
science does not smite you that you have committed 
not a great sin, but the great and condemning sin ? 
I say it is very strange, that when we break God's 
moral law^ very juBtly and very properly cox^cvewj^i 
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condemns us; but that sin which is set forth in the 
New Testament as the sin — ^that sin which is the only 
one^ persisted in, that hath [never forgiveness — ^is the 
very sin we commit day by day, and yet our con- 
sciences scarcely rebuke us for it as the greatest sin 
mentioned in the whole word of God. And yet no 
one can open his eyes to this book, and read it, without 
seeing that the very first offer of the Gospel that you 
hear, places you in a totally different position from that 
you have been in before. Your own position before you 
hear the Gospel is this, ''He that doeth these things 
shall live in them ;" and again, '' Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things that are written in 
the law to do them." That is the position of many, 
before they come into the sanctuary. But the moment 
that I open my lips, and preach to you Grod's grand 
method of salvation, you are placed in a totally (li- 
ferent relation to God; for now you are no more 
under the condition, " Cursed is every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things;" and the other condition, 
''He that doeth these things shall live in them;*" 
but you are now placed under the new law, " He that 
believeth on the Son hath life; he that believeth 
not bath not life; but the wrath of God abideth 
upon him." I want myself and you all clearly to un- 
derstand this: that the instant you have heard the 
Gospel you are lifted to another position altogether; 
and that now your sin is not merely the breach of 
the law, — which is always sin, — ^but the sin that will 
sink every lost soul to ruin that rejects the Gospel is, 
that he hath not believed in the only-begotten Son of 
God. And, therefore, the position of every man that 
rejects the Gospel is the positiou ^^sid the responsi- 
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bility of one who not simply repels the hand that holds 
ont the saving prescription^ but of one who repels the 
Sovereign that commands you to believe, that you 
may be healed, and saved, and sanctified for ever and 
for ever. You see, then, where you now are. Recol- 
lect that God is now dealing with you not about Sinai, 
but about Calvary; his great controversy with you 
is not that you have broken the law, but that you are 
refusing the remedy. The text which in your souls 
ought to awaken the deepest and the most solemn 
reflections, is not, ''The soul that sins shall die;" 
but " He that believeth not, the wrath of God abideth 
upon him, and he shall not see life." We live under 
the dispensation of the Spirit; and, as I have else- 
where explained, the sin against the Holy Ghost, called 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, which means 
einl speaking, is not, as some ignorant people suppose, 
some individual act of enormity that they may have 
committed, or are haunted by a sort of terror lest 
they may have committed: such feeling is absolutely 
absurd; such feeling has no fotmdation in God's word 
whatever. The sin against the Holy Ghost is not 
the breach of the law, — ^not the violation of moral 
requirement, — but a lifetime of unbelief or final 
rejection of the Gospel; or that sin which is the 
breach of the eleventh commandment in the Decalogue, 
and the worst of all, — " He that believeth not shall 
not see life; but the wrath of God abideth upon 
him." 

You can thus see how complete is the answer to 
those persons who most thoughtlessly make the remaik, 

g2 
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" How absurd that men should be condemned on a 
matter of belief or unbelief" It would be very out- 
rageous, indeed, if God were to condemn us for not 
believing that two and two make four, or for believing 
that two and two make five; but that is not the mean- 
ing, though that is the way some view it. Unbelief is 
saying, ^' I did right in rejecting Him that magnifies the 
law;" unbelief is saying, ^'1 did right in spuming 
God as a Legislator; and I do right in rejecting God 
as a Father, so loving me that he gave Christ to die for 
us." It is that which tramples on the holiness of a 
broken law, and treads out all the blessings of a 
preached Gospel, and perishes in hardness of heart 
It is want of faith; and persons will often speak of 
it and boast of it, and say, ''I have not flBiith;" or, 
" 1 am sorry I do not believe." But just weigh eai^ 
words; what sort of a want is thati I ask of ev^ 
honourable man, every one called a gentleman, wfre 
your friend that you esteem to say to you at your 
table, in your drawing-room or in your study, " I have 
no confidence in your word," would you not resent it 
as a very grievous and scandalous insult? Gould there 
be any greater reflection upon you than for another, 
one that you have esteemed, to say, '^ I do not believe 
your word ; I have no confidence whatever in what you 
say; and the statement you have made I disbelieve, 
because I have no confidence in you )" And yet the 
very thing that you treat as an insult against you, is 
the very thing that, with tenfold intensity, you are 
committing against God. For what are you saying to 
Him? ^^I have no confidence in your word; I disbe- 
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Keve you." Or put it in another light : were a person 
that you have loaded with fftvours^ that you have put 
yourself to inconvenience to oblige, that you have 
emptied your own purse in order to make happy — 
were that person, instead of being thankful, to be the 
very reyerse, and, when you resented his ingratitude, 
and denounced it as a crime, he were to say to you, 
** Why should you be so angry 1 It is only want of 
thankfulness." Only want of thankfulness! Call 
a man xmgrateful, and you call him by the worst of 
names and epithets. But the ingratitude that the 
creature shows to his bene&ctor, is but as a drop in the 
bucket compared with the ingratitude that we, offered 
such salvation, show in rejecting Him who is the great 
and mighty Offerer of it. And it is under a deep sense 
^ all these truths that Paul exclaims in one of the 
oiost solemn passages of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
^ How shall we escape if we " (not neglect deliberately, 
which is the most honest form of it, but) '' neglect so 
great salvation 1" 

Are we then believers or unbelievers 1 Are we grateful 
or ungrateful? Have we ever personally, deliberately, 
solemnly, closed with these, the offers of the'everlasting 
Gospel? Have we ever felt our responsibility in listening 
to tiiem? People come to^^the church just as they 
come to a lecture-room; and they think when they 
have heard the lecture they have enjoyed the en- 
tertainment, and the matter is done with. So far it 
is true, — ^you have come to hear truth explained, vindi- 
cated, unfolded. But the sanctuary is on a higher 
level than the lecture-room. You come not only to hear 
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a lecture, but to hear a sermon; not only to hear a 
sermon^ but to take your part in an ordinance of God; 
not only to hear man argue^ or the orator declaim, but 
to hear God speak through his own solemn and holy 
oracles. And if that be the case, then we can under- 
stand how it is that this Gospel, feirly, fully preached, 
is never, never, nowhere, nowhere neuter; it is either 
the savour of life or it is the savour of death. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

THB POSITION OF THE DEITT — THE STRING OF CHRISTIAN GRACES OR 
PBARIiS — OUR FALL IN ADAM, AND RECOVERY IN CHRIST — LAW, 
ENTRANCE OF — DEAD INFANTS — MULTITUDE OF THE SAVED. 

In the course of our previous readings we have seen, first 
of all, as proved in the first chapter of this most impor- 
tant Epistle, that all men without exception, Jew and 
Gentile, have sinned — ^are plunged in sin ; and are, with- 
out exception, guilty in the sight of a holy and a right- 
ecus God. In the next place, the apostle proved that the 
Jew, who claimed exemption from the universal curse, 
hecause he was invested with peculiar privileges, is no less 
guilty^ tried by his law revealed to him in the books of 
Moses, than the Gentile is, tested by that law which ex- 
isted before Moses wrote, and will exist to the end; writ- 
ten, though dimly written, in the conscience and heart 
of eviBn the most corrupt of mankind. And, thirdly, let 
us recollect that the apostle set forth at the close of his 
proof of the universal corruption and liability to ruin, 
the great doctrine of the righteousness of God ; that is, 
the righteousness whicK God requires : which is by faith 
of Jesus Christ imto all and upon all that believe ; they 
being justified freely by his grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus ; whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through £uth in his blood. In 
the fourth chapter, he meets the objection ux^^^^Xy^ ^<^ 
Jew, who was then a very important p^TOonajgja, wA vdl 
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Gentile countries often interfered with those conyic- 
tions that the truth would otherwise hare left, — '* Then 
what was the use of selecting a great nationality for 
a special purpose in the world? What was the use 
of Abraham being called ? What is the use of all the 
privileges that we enjoy) What was the 'use of the 
institutions of Levi, if they were not meant to make 
man better than he was, and to give that title to 
heaven which man by nature had lost T' 

The answer of the apostle is, that Abraham was justi- 
fied before he became a Jew; that, as a patriarch and a 
Gentile in the land of Ur, he believed God ; and through 
his faith in God's promise, which promise embosomed a 
Saviour, he was justified and accepted. And, therefore, 
to attribute his acceptance to the Jewish economy is to 
misunderstand or forget the history of Abraham, whoi 
was justified not as a Jew but as a Christian, befoEO 
Judaism, strictly so called, was revealed in the law, made 
known in Levi, and recorded by Moses, Then, haviag 
unfolded the Gospel in all its fulness, he says, '* There- 
fore now;" — after this evidence of our ruin, after this 
evidence of a gi-and provision, after this proof that we 
are entitled to its advantages, not by birth, not by 
nation, not by inheritance, but through simply receiving 
it, or believing in it, or by faith, he concludes, — " being 
thus justified, as the legitimate and logical conse- 
quence, we have peace with God." We were at war with 
him ; he was opposed to us ; but now we are clothed 
in that righteousness which he accepts, we are washed 
from those sins that stained and defiled us in his sight, 
and we have now peace with God; all through our 
belief in and acceptance of the great provision made 
through Jeeua Christ, our Lord an^ Sarnova. 
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^' By whom/' he goes on to state, that is, by Christ, 
'' we have access" (approach) ^' into this grace wherein 
we stand." And not only have we privilege, but we 
enjoy the sense of it ; for *' we rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God." Nay, such is the compensatory nature of that 
Gospel which we believe, such is the sustaining power of 
that grace which we have received, that '^ we even glory 
in tribulation." That expression is most remarkable. A 
Stoic could say, '^ I am insensible in tribulation ;" a 
&talist could feel, " There is no help for it ;" and an Epi- 
curean could go through it, and hope that he could have 
compensatory indulgence to-morrow ; human nature can 
aay, *' We must bear it." But the Christian treads a 
loftier level ; he rises to a nobler piteh ; he can say what 
himian nature in none of its phases can say, '^ We glory 
in tribulation." And he adds, that this " tribulation 
worketh patience." " Patience" is not the strict transla- 
ti^ of the original word, — virofiimfj; it means endurance, 
peiiistency. This endurance, this long persistent en- 
durance, produces, not '^ experience ; " it is BoKifiijy, 
which means ordeal, trial, approval ; applied to metals 
to test their value. It means, therefore, that this en- 
durance of tribulation, this continuing in the furnace, 
serves to bum away the dross, and to bring us out 
approved, like the fine gold purer than before it was 
cast in. Thus discovering ourselves to be pure metalj 
we have, as Christian believers, hope. This hdpe is not 
a hope that will disappoint us and make us ashamed : 
the very reverse ; for ** the love of God is already, as an 
earnest of its fulfilment, shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost which is given imto us." 

He refers again to that doctrine which, h.^ h^^^t 
aould omit or paaa by, the Atonement \ and \k!^ \s^s2ej^ 
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this most remarkable statement : that " Scarcely for a 
just, upright, honest, righteous man will one die ; but 
peradventure it may be, as it has been, that for a good, 
a benevolent, a philanthropic, a beneficent man, some 
would even, smitten by the greatness of his character, 
dare to die. But so does God*s love transcend all loye, 
so does God's interposition transcend all interposition, 
that even when we were not righteous, not benevolent, 
but when we were sinners, corrupt, hateful, and hating 
one another, Christ interposed and died for us." What 
a very remarkable evidence is this of that love which 
has no precedent in the past, no parallel in the present, 
and, blessed be God ! no exhailstion in the lapse of 
ages that are yet to come. 

• Then he says, that " K when we were enemies'* — ^in 
the original "hating," or hostile — " we were reconciled iA 
God — ^if this enmity was put away by the death of ]»ii 
Son — much more now, being reconciled to €rod, being 
his sons, we shall be saved by his life." If his death 
rescued us from ruin, his ever-living intercession wiU 
not ML to reinstate us in everlasting glory. 

" Not only are we happy thus, but we also joy in 
God ;" to whom we felt hatred before, from whom we 
were refugees before, whose presence we dreaded before. 
Now " we joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have received the atonement." 

And then he brings out the great doctrine of imputa- 
tion, in the most remarkable manner. For he says, 
" As by one man— that is, Adam— sin entered into the 
world, and death," — which is here used as the penalty 
of sin, — *' by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for 
all have sinned." Then we go from the 12th to the 
JSth verse, because from ttie l^tVi V> V)aa \l\3a.'^«w8 
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is a parenthesis, a very complicated parenthesis, ex- 
planatory of what the apostle has said ; but, in order 
to understand the chapter, jou must pass from the 
I21I1 to the 18th yene. ''Wherefore, as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned : 
theriBfore,** says he, as by the offence " of one," — ^the 
one that he has referred to, Adam, — '' judgment " or 
tondemnation " came upon all men to ruin ; even so 
by the righteousness of one the free gift," that is^ 
justification, '' came upon all men unto justification 
of life." Now the parallel here is complete ; that just 
as by Adam — he is not speaking here of the trans- 
mission of a taint in our nature, but of an alteration 
in our state, in consequence of our interest in Adam : 
it is quite true that we inherit from Adam a corrupt 
iiftture; but it is no less true, that we received 
iaf'Adam a totally changed state in the sight of God. 
For instance, regeneration is a change of nature, 
but justification is a change of state. When I am 
justified, I am lifted from a state on which the curse 
Hes into a state on which the blessing lies ; when I am 
regenerated, I am moved from a corrupt nature into a 
nature more or less holy, pure, and progressive. The 
apostle here is speaking of a change of state ; he says. 
Just as by that sin of Adam all humanity was degraded 
firom that level on which it trod in Paradise, and laid 
upon a lower and a lost one, so, by the righteousness 
of one, all that believe are lifted firom that level on which 
they were laid in the first Adam, and stand in that 
state of acquittal in which they are foimd in the second 
Adam. But you will observe, the M must be mo- 
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dified here by another element. All ore involved in 
Adam's ruin, for all partake of Adam's nature ; but the 
all that are justified are not all coextensive ; for it is all 
that are connected with Christ, the second Adam. But 
what is the link of connexion with the second Adami 
Not nature, but &ith. And therefore, we are, whether 
we like it or not, connected with the first Adam ; we 
may be, if we like, connected with and justified through 
the second Adam. " For," says the apostle, "as by one 
man's disobedience in Paradise many," — ol iroAAoiy ^ the 
multitude," — ** were constituted sinners ;" (for the 
Greek word means " reckoned," " regarded," irrespective 
of what they were internally) — externally, in the sight of 
God, were reckoned or regarded as sinners ; — *' so by the 
obedience of one man shall" — oi ttoXXoi — " the multi- 
tude that believe,"-— a great multitude that no ma|t 
can number, — " be reckoned or accounted righteous" 
This is not here the idea of a transmission of taint, bat 
it is a reference to state. So that whether I have 
sinned or not — ^though it is true that all have sinned — 
yet, irrespective of what I am by practice, I am bom in 
the eclipse projected from Paradise, lost, ruined, con- 
demned. And the instant I believe, before I am 
renewed and sanctified and made fit for heaven, I am 
reinstated in the sunshine of Paradise, reinvested with 
my lost prerogatives ; and* there is no condemnation 
or imputation of any sin to me : for Christ bore my 
sin that I might go free — Christ obeyed my law that 
I might be regarded as having obeyed it. He endured 
all I deserved as a sinner ; therefore, I shall not suffer: 
he paid all I owe as a creature ; therefore, I shall be 
accepted. *^ For, as by one man's disobedience many 
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were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous." 

Then he says, that '^ the law entered that the offence 
might abound;*' that is, it might be seen to abound; 
" but where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound." ^ 

^ A full synopsis of what is taught inverses 12 — 19 comprises 
the following particulars, viz., (a) Sin entered the world (com- 
menced) by the offence of Adam; and death, that is, punishment 
or misery, came in as the necessary result of it. In like manner 
death came upon all men, because that all became sinners. (Verse 
12.) (6) It is indeed true, that all men have been the subjects of 
sin and death ; for that even those have been so who have not 
lived under the light of revelation, or been made acquainted 
with any express commands of Gk)d, is proved from the fact, that 
all those who lived between Adam and Moses were sinners, and 
lay under sentence of death. (Verses 13, 14.) (c) Adam, who was 
ifbe occasion of introducing sin into the world and of bringing 
sul and death upon all men, may be considered as a rlwos of 
Christ, in respect to the influence which he has had on others ; 
(hn^ not as to the hmd of influence or the degree of it, for here 
is a wide diversity.) (Verse 14, last clause.) (d) That the hmd and 
degree of influence which Adam had on all men, is not like that 
which Christ has on them; or that Adam, when regarded as a 
rwros of Christ, is not to be so regarded in these respects; is 
plain (1) from the fact, that Adam occasioned the condemnation 
of all men; but Christ delivers mankind from condemnation, 
and bestows eternal happiness on theuL (Verse 15.) (2) The con- 
demnation of which Adam was the occasion, has respect only to 
one offence; the pardon which Christ procured extends to numy 
offences. (Verse 16.) Hence (8), if death reigned over men because 
of one offence, much more shall they reign in life who through 
Christ receive pardon for momy offences, and a title to future 
blessedness. (Verse 17.) Having thus guarded his readers against 
extending the idea of r^os to points of which r^os cannot be 
predicated ; and having shown that the influence of Christ on 
the human race is exactly the reverse of that of Adam, m t^s^^oXi 
to its Jhmd or ntUttre; and alao that it far Burpaaaea v\i Vn degree ; 
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Then he falls back now upon the illustration of 
part of this in the 13th verse. " For," he says, " until 
the law sin was in the world ; but sin is not im- 
puted when there is no law actually transgressed." And, 
therefore, as far as the law of Moses went, nobody 
was condemned for disobeying what was unknown, nn- 
revealed, and what nobody could be supposed to have 
known how to obey; as it was not as a formal law yet 
in existence. But he says, " Nevertheless death reigned 
from Adam to Moses." If you say, it is our trans- 
gression of the law given on Sinai that brings in death, 
how do you explain this fact, says the apostle, that 
death took place long before the law was given on 
Sinai 1 And if the penalty of death took place before 
the law was published by Moses, then sin, of which 
death is the penalty, must have existed before the 
law was given to Moses; and, therefore, men wen 
sinners by the transgression of a primal law before th^ 
were sinners by the transgression of the law proclaimed 
on Mount Sinai ; for, says he, '^ death reigned from 
Adam to Moses.'* And then he adds, ^^even over 

the apostle now returns to the consideration of the real point of 
resemblance or rvwos between Adam and Christy viz. ^e wni- 
venality or extent of influence. This he states as follows :— (e) 
As the consequences of Adam's sm were extended to all men, so 
the consequence of Christ's obedience {viz. unto death) are ex- 
tended to all . . . that is, the blessings which the Gk>Bpel proffan 
are made equally accessible to all men without exception; and 
to all on the same terms or conditions. (Verses 18, 19.) Compare, 
as an illustration of this last idea, Rom. iiL 23— -80. Such 
appear to be the principal contents of this contested and cele- 
brated passage. The sequel will present many specific and p•^ 
ticular illustrations, which cannot properly find a place in a 
general synopsis, such as has been endeavoured to be given." 
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9m that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam's 
insgression j" that is, men are not condemned for 
ing the very sin that Adam did, but for breaking the 
V that Adam broke ; and thus condemnation descended 
t only upon Adam, but it descends also upon all con- 
Bted "with him. For instance, infants who have not 
ined personally, actually, ^are involved in Adam's 
in ; because, he says, the penalty of death has passed 
on them who have not sinned after the similitude of 
lam. Probably that denotes, who have not person- 
y and actually sinned, but who are by their very 
ationship to Adam involved in the universal ruin^ 
)ouring under the universal curse ; and with him by 
ture, irrespective of the grand provision of the Gospel, 
ually lost in the sight of God. 
Moses Stuart thus recapitulates the points of con- 
ist : — " The actual and principal point of similitude 

that each individual respectively, viz. Adam and 
irist, was the cause or occasion, in consequence of 
lat he did, of greatly affecting the whole human race, 
iiough in an opposite way. Adam introduced sin and 
isery into the world ; and in cpnsequence of this, all 
m are, even without their own concurrence, subjected 

many evils here : they are bom in a condition in 
lich they are entirely destitute of holy affections, and 
dch renders it certain that they will sin, and will 
vays sin in all their acts of a moral nature, until their 
arts are renewed by the Spirit of God ; and of course 
men are bom in a condition in which they are greatly 
posed to the second death, or death in the highest 
ise of the term ; and in which this death will certainly 
tne upon them, without the interposition of mercy 
rough Christ. On the other hand,C\ma\,m\xo^^^^ 
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righteousness or justification, and all the blessings, 
spiritual and temporal, which are connected with a pro- 
bationary state under a dispensation of grace, and with 
the pardoning mercy of God. A multitude of blessingB, 
such as the day and means of grace, the common 
bounties of Proyidence, the forbearance of God to 
punish, the calls and warnings of mercy, the proffers of 
pardon, &c., are procured by Christ for all men without 
exception, and without any act of concurrence on their 
part ; while the higher blessings of grace, actual pardon 
and everlasting life, although proffered to all, are 
actually bestowed only upon those who repent and 
believe. In this way, we see quite plainly that Adam 
was a TV7ro9 of Christ ; because what he did affected the 
whole of the hun^n race, to a certain extent, even 
without any concurrence or act of their own ; and also 
exposed them to imminent hazard of everlasting deatb. 
As the antithesis of this, Christ procures blessings ion 
all the human race, to a certain extent, even without 
any concurrence or act of their own ; and he has ako 
procured by his blood, and proffers fully and freely 
to all, eternal redemption from the higher evils which 
the divine law would inflict upon sinners. The extent 
of the influence is a proper rwros of that of Christ. 
Each of these, by what he did, affected our whole race, 
without any concurrence of theirs, to a certain extent" 
But Paul states a great law: '' But not as the offence, 
so also is the free gift. For if through the single 
offence of one man in Paradise, a representative of 
humanity, having transgressed the law, the many, the 
multitude, be dead, or punished with death ; much 
more the grace of God and the gift that comes through 
gz:ace^ the righteousness which i& by one man, bath 
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)ounded unto many." It is upon this text, among 
hen, tbat one builds the conclusion which I think is 
imonstrable, that all in&nts who are involved in 
dam's curse, in consequence of Adam*s sin, before 
ley have been capable of personal transgression, bap- 
eed or unbaptized, the children of good parents or bad 
urentS) dying previous to years of responsibility, are, 
ithoTit exception, saved. I believe, therefore, that all 
i&nts dying in infency, before years of responsibility, 
3fore they can exercise responsibility, are without ex- 
)ption lost in the first Adam j but recovered, restored, 
id saved in the second. But, you will reply, it is stated 
lat faith is the link that knits us to the second Adam ; 
at infants cannot exercise faith. But I answer, 
' under an economy where sin abounded, children 
icapable of sinning are involved in Adam's curse, 
tien naturally, under an economy where grace hath 
mch more abounded, children incapable of faith, still, 
liough incapable, are involved in Christ's righteousness, 
t seems to me, therefore, a fair and legitimate conclu^ 
ion that, as in this economy grace more abounds in 
he transmission of Christ's righteousness than did law 
nder the ancient economy in the transmission of 
ldam*s iTiin, and as children inherit the curse, though 
ncapable of personally sinning, surely, in this economy, 
re may conclude, where grace much more abounds, 
hat infismts inherit the blessing through the righteous- 
less of Him whose righteousness is unto all and upon 
U that believe j and where grace hath much more 
abounded, transmissible to them that are incapable of 
aith. The great law of the present economy is, that 
10 man perishes because it is physically impossible tb&^ 
Id can he saved But if in&nts were \o&\i, ^i)iie^ ^ovii^ 

VOL. VL H 
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be lost, because physically incapable of saltation. And 
if that be the case, there would be injustice. Bat we 
rejoice to conclude, not firom this, but firom many other 
passages which I might quote, but whidi time would 
&il me now to enumerate, that in this economy, where 
the gift unto justification so transcends the curse that 
is unto condemnation, where grace hath so mndi 
more abounded than sin abounded in the other, they 
that are physically imable to beUere shall not, by 
reason of that physical inability, be excluded firom that 
justifying righteousness which alone is our title to 
everlasting glory. And it is upon this groimd that 
infants are baptized. If in&nts are, as in&nts, saved, 
why should not infants, as infants, be baptized ? If they 
are fit for heaven, how awful that they should not be fit 
to be admitted into the visible Church on earth ; if they 
are good enough for God, how strange they should not 
be thought good enough for us ! 

Then he concludes the chapter with saying, ^'That 
as sin hath reigned imto death," its penalty, '^ even so, 
might grace '* — triumphant, sovereign grace—" reign 
through righteousness imto eternal life." And it is 
thus that we conclude, and that you must infer, 
that the number of the saved will not be so small 
as the bigot thinks — a little few ; nor will the number 
of the saved be so vast as the universalist thinks— 
all mankind; but the number of the saved will be 
a tremendous majority of the human race — a great 
multitude that no man can number. If it be the 
fact, that half the human race dies in in&ncy-^ 
and what a fact! — ^is it possible to think, that Grod 
made a world where half its people are to die before 
they come to seven or eight yeax& oi ot^'l Do yon 
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think that God made it originally bo ? Should not that 
&ct teach you alone, that something has gone wrong ? 
In other words, does not this vindicate the assertions of 
the Bible? I^ then, half the human race dies in 
in&ncy, and if that half be without exception saved ; 
and if a growing number of existing generations 
believe ; and if the last generations of mankind shall 
universally and without exception believe, — then we 
rejoice in this glorious conclusion, that the number of 
the saved will not be a handful, but a mighty multi- 
tude, gathered out of all tongues, and nations, and 
people ; giving the praise and glory to Him that 
washed them in his blood, and made them kings and 
priests unto our God, and to his Christ, for ever and 
for ever. 



" Every man should bow down before God under the 
himiiliating consciousness that he is a member of an 
iapostate race; the son of a rebellious parent; bom 
estranged from God, and exposed to his displeasure, 
vs. 12, 15, 16, &o. 

" Every man should thankfully embrace the means 
provided for his restoration to the Divine favour, viz. 
'the abundance of grace, and gift of righteousness,* 
V. 17. 

'^ Those that perish, perish not because the sin of 
Adam has brought them imder condemnation, nor 
because no adequate provision has been made for their 
recovery ; but because they will not receive the offered 
mercy, v. 17. 

" For those who refuse the proffered righ.tfto\3kSQfi»& ^1 
Christ, and inaiat on trusting to their O'wn T\^\AQiv«r 

h2 
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ness, the evil of sin, and God's determination to pumsh 
it, show there can be no reasonable hope ; while, for 
those who humbly receive this gift, there can be no 
rational ground of fear, v. 15. 

*' If, without personal participation in the sin of 
Adam, all men are subject to death, may we not hope 
that, without personal acceptance of the righteousness 
of Christ, all who die in infancy are saved ? 

" We should never yield to temptation on the ground 
that the sin to which we are solicited appears to be 
a trifle (merely eating a forbidden fruit) ; or that it is 
but for ONOB. Kemember the one offence of one man. 
How often has a man, or a femily, been ruined for ever 
by ONE sin ! v. 12. 

" Our dependence on Jesus Christ is entire, and our 
obligations to him are infinite. It is through his right- 
eousness, without the shadow of merit on our own part, 
that we are justified. He alone was adequate to restore 
the ruins of the fell. From those ruins he has built np 
a living temple, a habitation of God through the 
Spirit." — Hodge. 



CHAPTER VL 



GRACE AND MOBALITT — ^BAFTISJCAL BEOBNERATION — ^MEANING OF 
BAFTISli — MOTIVES TO HOLINESS. 



We haye seen, and it is well to repeat it, first of all 
the whole world proved guilty before God; secondly, 
the justice of a sentence of righteous condemnation 
upon all that have sinned, without difiference ; thirdly, 
the exhibition of that propitiation made by the Son of 
God, in which the righteousness of God is revealed 
from faith to faith, and we are justified from all things 
firom which we could not be justified by the law of 
Moses. And then, in the previous chapter, we have 
those transcendent privileges that result from the pos- 
session of justification through &ith in Christ; namely, 
that we have peace, that we have sanctified tribulationsf, 
that we have patience, experience, and hope, and the 
love of God shed abroad in our hearts. 

"To the apostle's plan of justification by grace alone, 
the natural and most formidable objection at first view 
would be, that such a doctrine would lay no restraint 
upon sin, but rather encourage it. Already had he 
adverted to this objection in chap. iii. 5 — 8. But with 
phap. vL the formal discussion of the subject which is 
introduced. by it, commences. The simple outlines of 
the argument and illustration are, (1"^ Tai^ ^^rj ^x^ 
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fession and nature of Christianity imply a renunciation 
of sin, YL 1 — 11. (2) The Gospel lays more effectual 
constraint upon us to abstain firom sin, than the law 
can do, yL 14 ; for (a) by becoming servants of it, we 
must yield our obedience to it, vL 16 — 20>p (6) It sets 
before us the highest possible reward^ and renders 
them attainable, yL 21 — ^23. (3) We renounce our 
legality; L e., our dependence on the law as the effectual 
means of sanctification, when we become afi&anced to 
Christ We sustain a new relation in consequence of 
this, and are laid imder new obligations, which are of a 
more forcible nature, viL 1 — 4. (4) The law, instead 
of restraining and subduing our sins, is even the oc- 
casion of their being aggravated, of plunging us into 
deeper condemnation, vii 5 — 11; yet this is not 
chargeable upon the nature of the law, which in itself 
is holy, just, and good, but on our evil passions, which 
abuse it, while our consciences testify to the exoellenoe 
and purity of the law itself viL 12 — 25. Consequently 
sanctification, as well as justification, can be expected 
not from the law, but only from a dispensation of graoa 

(5) Such is the actual e£fect of grace; it subdues and 
mortifies the principles of sin within us, and affbrds us 
the effectual guidance and aid of the Spirit of God, in 
the discharge of our duty, viiL 1 — 11. Consequently 

(6) the obligation to live in a holy manner may now be 
urged on Christians with the hope of success, for they 
have aid which is adequate for every time of need; 
yea, which will make them triumph over all the troubles 
and sorrows and trials of life, and to persevere even 
unto the end, in the way of holiness and truth, viil 
12—39." 

In tbia chapter the apoelle Ba-jA^Boxn&'w^Ts^^li 
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we are saved by something done for us, not by some- 
thing done in us, the old objection will recur which he 
had answered in a previous chapter^ — men will make 
void the law, and make the very excess of grace a reason 
for disobedience to Gk)d and living in practical ungodli- 
ness. But the apostle, having shown in a previous 
chapter that we do not make void the law by our 
acceptance through Christ's righteousness, proceeds to 
appeal in this chapter to the deep sense of responsive 
gratitude that men must feel for so transcendent good- 
ness; and he asks, ''What shall we say then? Is it 
possible that we can be so base, so ungrateful, so in- 
sensible to the richest mercy, to a dying Saviour, to the 
love of God, that we shall even continue in sin because 
such grace has abounded ; and in the wicked idea that 
such grace will abound to the end?" He exclaims 
with horror, "God forbid !" To make the goodness of 
a friend a reason for insulting him ; to make the very 
greatness of his gifts a reason for extravagance on our 
part in squandering what he has given, and fresh reason 
for asking more, — ^this is so base that it is reprobated in 
the thoughts of men; how much more wicked when it 
is applied to God. 

And then he adds, '* Therefore we are baptized into 
Jesus Ohrist: we are baptized into his death; we are 
buried with him in baptism ; and the result of this is, 
that we are planted in the liVflnesw of his death ; that 
our old man is crucified with him ; that the body of 
sin is destroyed." Now I ask, is baptism here referred 
to baptism with water as administered in the visible 
Church? If so, the conclusion of some would be correct, 
that baptism is transformation of nature, regener&tiotL 
of heart For does it not say here tliat, "\i«:5\]Yia^""vx3^ j 
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Christ's deaths buried with him in baptism^ raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father in newness of hfe; 
planted in the likeness of his death; onr old man 
crucified ; " are the results of this baptism ? Unquestion- 
ably it does. Then the question is, is this the baptism 
with water to which these results are imputed? 1 
answer, the whole mistake upon that subject has arisen 
from confounding things that differ. 

On verse 4 Moses Stuart offers the following yeiy 
able remarks : — 

'' In the verse before us there is a plain antithesis^ 
if, now, (Tvvera^/xcv is to be interpreted in a physical 
way, that is, as meaning baptism in a physical sense, 
where is the corresponding phynccd idea in the opposite 
part of the antithesis or comparison) Plainly there is 
no such physical idea or reference in the other part of 
the antithesis. The resurrection there spoken of is 
entirely a moral, spiritual one; for it is one which 
Christians have abeady experienced, during the present 
life; as may be fully seen by comparing verses 5, 11. 
I take it for granted that after 17/1^19 in verse 4, ey^p- 
OhrT€% is implied; since the nature of the comparison, 
the preceding a>9 7/^^ 'Kpurro^y and verse 5 make this 
entirely plain. If we turn now to the passage in Col 
ii. 12, which is altogether parallel with the verse under 
examination, and has very often been agitated by 
polemic writera on the subject of baptism, we shall 
there find more conclusive reason still to argue as above 
respecting the nature of the antithesis presented. 'We 
have been buried with Christ by baptism* What now 
is the opposite of this? What is the kind of resurrec- 
tion from this grave in which Christians have been 
iedf The apostle tells us; '"We "Wj^ r^aea'^Ui 



^^mdi 
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(Christ) by feith wrought by the power of God 
v€f)y€Uis rod ®€ov)y who raised him (Christ) from the 
' Here, then, is a resurrection by fiedth ; that is, a 
tud, moral one. Why, then, should we look for a 
txU meaning in the antithesis) If one part of the 
lesis is to be construed in a manner entirely moral 
irittuilf why should we not construe the other in 
ke manner? To understand crwcra^/xcv, then, of 
ral burial under water, is to understand it in a 
er which the laws of interpretation appear to 
L (5) Nothing can be plainer, than that the word 
iffiripiey, in Rom. vi. 4, is equivalent in sense to the 

direOdvofia/ in verse 8. It seems to be adopted 
y for the sake of rendering more striking the 
\ of a resurrection, which the apostle employs in 
Jier part of the antithesis. A resurrection from 
nve is a natural phrase, when one is speaking with 
3t to the subject of a resurrection; see John v. 
9; comp. Dan. xiL 2. In accordance with this 
nent, the context does most plainly speak, both 
ipect to Eom. vi. 4, and Col. ii. 12. For in respect 
>m. vi 4, the apostle goes on in the very next 

(as is usual with him) to present the same idea 
I is contained in verse 4 in a different costume. 
» 5 (which is a mere exegesis of verse 4) says^-ij^ 
ive been homogeneous (o-v/A^vroi, like, of the same 

with Christ IN HIS DEATH, then shall we be in his 
rection. The same idea and explanation is repeated 
ree 8 — direOdvofiev — (rufTyo-o/xcv and the whole is 
larily explained in verse 11 : So reckon ye your- 

l to be V€KpOV^ fltV TjJ a/JLOpTiq,, ^SiVTas Bk T^ ®€W . • . 

ut my principal difficidty in respect to the vj^ra^ 
SE9 of avyerdffnjfici^ is, that the ima^ OX ^*gQX^ ^^ 
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immersion^ haptiam^ is, so far as I know; nowhere else 
in Scripture employed as a symbol of burial in the 
grave. Nor can I think that it is a yery natural symbol 
of burial The obvious import of waging with wdUr, 
or immersing in water, is that it is symbolical of purity, 
cleansing, purification. But how will this aptly signify 
burying in the grave^ the place of corruption, loathsome- 
ness, and destruction) For these reasons I feel inclined 
to doubt the usual exegesis of the passage before ns, 
and to believe that the apostle had in view only a bniy- 
ing which is moral and spiritual; for the same reasons 
that he had a moral and spiritu^al (not a physical) 
resurrection in view, in the corresponding part of the 
antithesis." — Stuart, 

The word baptism is used in the New Testament in 
four different senses ; and it depends upon the sense in 
which it is used what are the consequences which restdt 
from it. First, there is baptism with water : ^^ Go and 
discipleize all nations; baptizing in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
Secondly, there is baptism in the sense of suffering: 
^< Can ye be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am 
baptized, or drink of the cup of which I drinkt" 
Thirdly, there is baptism in the sense of miraculous 
endowments: '^Ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost as with fire." And, lastly, there is baptism in 
the sense of regeneration of heart The first is with 
water; the second, or suffering, has nothing to do 
with water; the third, or miraculous powers, is the 
special investiture for an age; and the fourth, which 
is the baptism of this chapter, in no sense relates 
to baptism with water, but to the reception of the 
Moly Spirit, living union to Clansfc,\i7\i«vsv!5^itATCLb^ 
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of his body, heirs of the kingdom of Heaven. And 
thus the reason why so many errors have been cherished 
upon that subjeot is that too often wherever men read 
the word baptism, they assume it is baptism with water. 
But the word itself does not strictly mean so : it means 
to be sprinkled, or to be immersed, or to be covered, or 
to be endued with; and it is also used in a figurative 
flense; to be covered with, to be interested in, to be 
related to. In short, the word must not always be 
accepted in the New Testament as water baptism ; but 
in some instances sharing in suffering; in other in- 
stances participating of the miraculous endowments of 
the Holy Ghost; in other instances regeneration of 
heart by the Holy Spirit 

If therefore a bishop, whose name is more known 
than loved, understands by baptism or regeneration, 
the baptism of the 6th chapter of Romans, then he and 
we are perfectly at one; but if he understands by 
baptism, baptism with water in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, administered by any one 
that he chooses to select — priest, or presbyter, or minis- 
ter, or deacon — and mainteuns that such sprinkling with 
water, administered in the most canonical shape, is in 
eveiy instance regeneration of heart, then we do not 
need to argue with him. Let him pay a visit to our 
penitentiaries, to our prisons, to our bridewells, to our 
poHce courts; and he will find what we deplore, 
thousands of the baptized dead in trespasses and in 
sms. 

Then Paul says, '^ If thus then united to Christ that 
is alive and risen from the dead, we are alive to all ihat 
interests him; if we die with him who died for our 
Bixu^ we are dead to all the influenoes of exa \ \V» \>8& xl<;^ 
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more dominion over us. And therefore the inference 
should be, ' Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof.* *' 

And then he gives us the sustaining promise that sin 
may prevail, it may tempt, it will live j but it " shall not 
have the dominion of a tyrant over you; for ye are not 
imder the law, but under grace." He means, not under 
a law that we are to obey in order to be justified; bat 
imder grace, in which the law is fulfilled, in order that 
we may be pardoned, saved, and forgiven. And there- 
fore, says the apostle, again returning to his first 
question, '^ What then? shall we sin, because we are not 
under the law, but imder grace 1" Shall we sin because 
we are not called upon to obey the law in order to be 
justified? "Know ye not, that to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey?" If, therefore, you accept sin as your 
master, you are the slaves of sin. "But you know 
if you be Christians, I appeal to you," says the apostle, 
that ''ye were indeed the slaves of sin; but being 
transformed by that living baptism which the Holy 
Spirit administers in the heart, ye have obeyed firom 
the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered 
you." 

Then he says, "I speak after the manner of men 
because of the infirmity of your flesh; for as ye have 
yielded your members servants imto uncleanness and 
to iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield your 
members servants to righteousness imto holiness. For 
when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from 
righteousness ; you did not obey it, you had no desire 
to be holy; and you know yourselves that the fruit you 
iad in these things was aa^^nnig WVi ^alant&ble^ you 
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are now ashamed of them; and you know well that the 
end of these things is death temporal, death Bpiritnal, 
death eternal : for the wages of sin is death ; but the 
gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." 



On the phrase ** died unto sin," Frazer (Scrip, Doct, 
Sanct,) says, •* in the 2d verse of this chapter, dead to 
tin signifies being made free from the reign of sin," and 
sees " no cause for understanding the expression other- 
wise here. Christ died unto sin, that is, he became free 
from the reign of sin. This implies that our blessed 
Lord had been under the reign of sin, which at first 
sight may appear shocking ; but will soon cease to be 
so, if the matter be duly considered. In chap. v. 21, 
it is said that ' sin has triumphed by causing death.' 
Now Christ having put himself in the vice or place of 
sinners, and bearing our sins in his own body on the 
tree, he was then and there imder the reign of sin — 
that reign which I here call the legal reign of sin, the 
power of which it derives from the law. Sin, finding 
him in the place of sinners, and bearing their guilt, it 
reigned over him unto death* 

"10. Lives for ever unto God,] An immortal, heavenly, 
glorious life in the presence of God and to the glory of 
God." — Frazer. 

"22. Set free from the service of sin.] The dominion 
of sin consists in willingly being slaves to it ; not in 
being harassed by its hated power and occasional pre- 
valence, as an expelled usurper struggling to maintain 
his throne : and being set free from the service of sin, 
means deliverance &om the dominion oi ^n, Tio\» %si 
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exemption from its distressing and hated strugglings 
for victory and dominion, as many erroneously suppose, 
to their deep disconsolation." — ScotCs Bible, note in loco. 

" As the most prominent doctrinal truth of this pas- 
sage is, that the death of Christ secures the destruction 
of sin wherever it secures its pardon, so the moet 
obvious practical inference is, that it is in vain to hope 
for the latter benefit, imless we labour for the full at- 
tainment of the former, vs. 2 — 11. , 

^^ For a professing Christian to live in sin, is not only 
to give positive evidence that he is not a real Christian, 
but it is to misrepresent and slander the Gk>spel of the 
grace of God, to the dishonour of religion and the 
injury of the souls of men, vs. 2 — 11. 

" Instead of holiness being in order to pardon, pardon 
is in order to holiness. This is the mystery of evan- 
gelical morals, v. 4, &c. 

" The only eflTectual method of gaining the victory 
over our sins, is to live in commimion with Jesus 
Christ ; to regard his death as securing the pardon of 
sin, as restoring us to the divine fSeivour, and as procur- 
ing for us the influences of the Holy Spirit. It is those 
who thus look to Christ, not only for pardon but 
holiness, that are successful in subduing sin; while the 
legalist remains its slave, vs. 6, 8. 

" It is a consolation to the believer to know that, if 
he has the evidence of being now a Christian, he may 
be sure that he shall live with Christ. As long and as 
surely as the head lives, so long and so surely must all 
the members live, v. 8, &c. 

"To be in Christ is the source of the Christian's life; 
to be like Christ is the sum of his excellence; and to 
be with Christ is the fulneaa oi lo^ ^o^, ^^. ^ — ^\1. 
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'^ We should cultivate a sense of the divine favour as 
means to holiness. We must cease to be slaves before 
i can be children. We must be free from the dominion 
fear before we can be under the government of love, 
self-righteous spirit, therefore, is not more inconsis- 
at with reliance on the righteousness of Christ, in 
der to justification, than it is with the existence and 
ogress of sanctification. Whatever tends to destroy 
sense of the divine favour, must be inimical to 
(liness. Hence the necessity of keeping a conscience 
id of offence; and of maintaining iminterrupted 
ir union with Christ, as our sacrifice and advocate, 
14, &c. 

''Those Christians are imder a great mistake who 
ppose that despondency is fitvourable to piety. Hap- 
ness is one of the elements of life. Hope and joy are 
rin daughters of piety, and cannot, without violence 
id injury, be separated from their parent. To rejoice 
as much a duty as it is a privilege, v. 14, &c." — 
odge. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



DIPMCULT CHAPTER — SANOTIPICATION — OFFSPRING OF NEW RIU- 
TIONBHIP — LAW — TIB EXCBLLBNOE — ^ITS EFFECTS — COlITBASr 
AND REPENTANCE—THE INNER STRUOaLE — ^VIOTORT. 



Frazeb has paraphrased the three first verses of this 
chapter in the following manner : "'I have said (chap, 
vi. 14) that sin shall not lord it over yoM, because you 
are not under the law^ &c. I now come to explain the 
important subject to you; and I begin to lead you into 
the understanding of my meaning and doctrine, some- 
what in the allegorical way, and by a similitude taken 
from a matter of which you cannot be ignorant. For 
I presume that all of you, my dear brethren and fellow 
Christians, being believers, members of the Church of 
God, and having his word for the rule of your faith, 
and the subject of your study and meditation : that, 
I say, you know the law and this principle concerning 
it, that the law hath dominion over a man, such as 
a husband hath over his wife, for so long a time as 
liveth either the law, or the person who hath been 
under the law, and no longer ; for the death of either 
party dissolves the marriage-covenant and relation, and 
the obligations arising therefrom. For (to exemplify 
this on one side) the woman who has a husband is 
bound by the law of marriage, and by the marriage- 
coveimnt, to her husband aa lon^ ^ ke liveth : bat 
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'When the husband is dead, she is loosed from the mar- 
riage-law and covenant, by which she was bound to her 
husband. The consequence then is, if the woman, 
during her husband's life, shall be married to another 
man, that she shall be called (shall be indeed) an adul- 
tress : but if her husband be dead, she is free from 
that law, according to which she might be charged 
with crime and reproach ; so that she is no adul- 
tress, though she be married to another man. In like 
manner, if you have been married to the law, and have 
had it by a sacred covenant for your husband, this 
bond could not be dissolved by mere will or fency. It 
hath been a covenant and relation for life : so it is 
death that dissolves it." 

This chapter has always been felt an extremely 
difficult, and in some of its allusions a very perplexing, 
passage of Holy Writ. It seems, taking it in the con- 
nexion in this Epistle in which we find it, that the 
Apostle has previously proved that by the law there 
could not be justification or acceptance in the sight of 
God ; or that, by obedience to the law, there could be 
that righteousness which would entitle me to admission 
into the kingdom of Heaven. And, in the second place, 
he showed that that righteousness which we never can 
achieve by obedience to law, is provided for us in the 
obedience of Him who is the Lord our Righteousness. 

In this chapter he leaves the subject of justification 
altogether as already discussed and settled, and enters 
on the subject of sanctification, which necessarily flows 
from it, but yet scripturally and theologically is re- 
garded as distinct and separate from it. He begins, 
therefore, by stating, "Know ye not, brethren (for I speak 
to them that know the Jaw)," — ^that is, to ^vxcJdl ^& ^^x^ 
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already acquainted with it — " how that the law hatln 
dominion over a man as long as he livethl" His idea is 
this : he takes the marriage-relationship to indicate what 
our relationship once was — ^the law and we were knit 
together in reciprocal responsibilities. He then shoire 
that that relationship by death is now dissolved ; that 
the law, qtMod our justification, is dead, and we are 
released from all obedience to it as a covenant of works, 
or a ground of expected justification in the sight of 
God. Being, therefore, delivered from the law by its 
repeal as a covenant of works, we are introduced into 
this marriage -relationship to another, who is now our 
Husband, and we, in the beautiful language of the 
Apocalypse, the Bride — the relationship constantly set 
forth in Scripture as that which exists between Christ 
and all believers. And as in our relationship to law 
the fruit of that relationship was sin, now in our new 
relationship of marriage to Christ the fruit of that new 
law will be holiness, and the end everlasting life. The 
idea of the Apostle, therefore, is perfectly plain, that 
we are delivered from the law wholly as a ground of 
justification, or from the idea that obedience to it can 
entitle us to heaven ; and we are now introduced into 
a new relationship, to another, who magnified the law, 
exemplified the law, whose righteousness now is ours. 
We take his name — ^we take his responsibility; what 
He did we are regarded as having done — what He suf- 
fered we are regarded as having suffered; what He 
was we are : for we are united to Him by ties indis- 
soluble as eternity itself So, then, the first six verses 
of this chapter show our transference from relatiour 
ship to the law — dead as £ax as justification is con* 
earned — and our transference into «i.ii«^ x^^tionahip to 
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ClirijEtt, who ever liveth our representatiye at God's 
right hand. 

He then proceeds to show what the great use of the 
law, as well as the weakness of the law, — ^not weak in 
itself but arismg from the subjects it has to deal with, 
— is at this moment He says it is this : " What shall 
we say then? Is the law sin?" If we are thus deli- 
vered from the law, and have nothing to do with it as 
the ground of our acceptance, is the law a sinful, wicked 
thing, that ought to be cast away or put to death, and 
we to have nothing to do with it 1 He says, ^' Not at 
alL God forbid that I should speak so of that which is 
the very expression of God's own mind and wilL Nay," 
be says, '^ so &r from the law being sinful, I had not 
known what sin is, imless I had known that law which 
tells me what sin is." And then he goes on to say that 
he was alive without the law; but when the com- 
mandment came, he died. '^ Wherefore, the law is 
holy." " Well, then, how do you explain this," says the 
Apostle, " that a holy law, a good law, a pure law, was 
made death to me 9 I answer, it is made death to me, 
not as its direct effect, but as its indirect effect. If 
I had been un&.llen, the law would have been my life ; 
but as I am Mien, every time I hear the law, I hear in 
it my own condemnation, — every time I read the law, 
I feel in it the reaction of my own guilt and sinfulness 
in the sight of God. And therefore the law, instead of 
being what it is among the angels in heaven, what it 
would have been to me if I had continued in obedience 
— a standard, a guide, an encouragement, — is now to 
us a disclosure of what we are, what we deserve ; and 
in proportion as we understand it, and as it is brought 
home to vjb^ our feelings must be utter des^a\t oi ^arj 
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acceptance through it, ot any door of access into heaven 
open through law or by Mount Sinai." 

Having thus shown that the law neither justifies nor 
sanctifies, but, on the contrary, that we are condemned 
and guilty,— I say, having shown that the law neither 
gives a righteousness by which we can be justified, nor 
a life through which we are sanctified, but, on the con- 
trary, condemns us the more clearly we know it, and 
shows our dominant sinfulness the more closely we 
come into contact with it, — ^he presents himself at the 
close of the chapter, as an instance of the impotence of 
law to sanctify, and as an evidence of the power of law 
to disclose what we should be, together with and in 
contrast to the deep experience how little we are aware 
what that law demands. '* But," he says, '* I am carnal, 
sold under sin." Now, what does he mean by that ex- 
pression 1 My heart by nature is corrupt; my condition 
is that of a captive to sin, sold as a bond-slave to it 
The instant I sinned, I became the bond-slave of sin. 1 
may be a reluctant slave, a resistant slave ; but a slave 
I am, in consequence of sin having come into the 
world. 

" ' Carnal, being enslaved to sin.' — The Apostle v$ 
carnal in exact proportion to the degree in which he 
falls short of perfect conformity to the law of God ; and 
he indignantly and reluctantly thus fer serves an ab- 
horred master, yet cannot shake off the gaUing chain 
till his powerful and gracious friend come to rescue him 
from it. It is true this inability lies in the remaining 
evil of his heart alone ; yet it is a real but most humi- 
liating hindrance to his serving God, as angels and 
spirits of just mdn made perfect do, or as the Saviour 
didj who could say, * The -pimcie oi VXaa-^ocld oometh 
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and hath nothing in me.* • . • This energetic language, 
which many imagine to descrihe an established be- 
liever's experience, or even that of an imconverted person, 
seems to have resulted from the extraordinary degree 
of St. Paul's sanctification, and the depth of his self- 
abasement and hatred of sin. . . . ^ I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.' (Job.) ' Woe is me, for I am 
undone ; I am a man of imclean lips.' (Isaiah.) ^ My 
soul cleaveth imto the dust.' (Psalms.) * Surely I am 
more brutish than any man.' (Proverbs.) Indeed, all 
the complaints of the prevalence of sin, and all the 
longings and pantings after holiness, and all the 
earnest cries after pardon, teaching, quickening grace^ 
which pervade the book of Psalms, especially the 119th, 
are entirely coincident with this complaint of the 
Apostle, and arise precisely from the same source, 'a 
delight in the law of God,' and a painful consciousness 
of great remaining want of conformity to it." — Scott. 

And the evidence of it, he goes on to say, is this : 
« For that which I do I allow not." The Greek word 
should not be translated "allow" there, but "know 
not." " That which I do I know not j" that is, I approve 
not. " For what I would" — ^that is, my wish, as a de- 
generate man; for he is now describing himself as a 
Christian — ^he is not describing another j it is his own 
inner personal experience that he delineates in this 
chapter : and he says, " For what I would." What 
would he ? He would be holy, just, beneficent, pure, 
the very facsimile and likeness of God Himself. That is 
what I would. But he says, " That do I not;" I neither 
exhibit that in my life, nor attain to that standard by 
any effort& On the contrary, " That vrhich 1 laa.\fc^ wA 
Binre to overcome, and am respom\>\Q lot M \ ^sbl 
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guilty of" — ^for his req)onsibility is acknowledged 
throughout—" that I do." " If, then," he says, '' I do 
that which I would not — against which all my feelings, 
better inclination, and disposition protest — I consent 
unto the law that* it is good; for my striving to do 
what the law asks is evidence that I approve and 
applaud its excellence : but the fidlure is evidence that 
something has happened to me that has made me 
otherwise than what I was in Paradisa" 

Then he says, ** Now, then, it is no more I — ^that new, 
regenerate nature which God has planted in me, which 
gains in power and in progress every day — ^that does the 
sin, but it is the sin that dwelleth in me, the remains 
of the old corrupt nature ;" for never forget that re- 
generation, sanctification, is not a difiEusion of grace 
over all the man, but it is the implantation, in the veiy 
heart of the old man, of a new man, as fitr it goes, per- 
fect in aU respects. In other words, every true Chris- 
tian has within him two natures; he has a corrupt 
nature, ever dragging downwards j he has a regenerate 
nature, ever buoying upwards. He has inclinations, 
sympathies, desires, passions, temperaments, that indi- 
cate to what a depth he has &lien ; but he has aspira- 
tions, desires, hopes, wishes, expectations, efibrts, striv- 
ings, that indicate that a Divine power has begun to 
work, and to work mightily, within him. So the Apostle 
tells us, *' The good that I would I never reach ; . and the 
evil that I would not, how often have I to lament that 
I am plunged into it." How true ! " If we say," this 
day, this hour — any day, any hour, — " we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves ; but " — blessed thought — ** if we 
confess our sins, then the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
aleansetb us from aU sin; axid\i^\&ida.^i)[^Sn^ vcA 
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£ngiye us our sins, and to cleanse us from all imrighte- 
ousness.*' Therefore, the experience of the believer is 
not the quiet of the worldly man, who has ''peace, 
peace" — no disturbing thoughts, no fi&inting &ith, no 
fears, no difficulties ; nor is it, again, the peace of the 
saint in heaven, to which nothing that defileth can have 
access ; but it is peace and war, quiet and struggle, and 
conflict within — hating the evil, striving against it, 
overcoming it in Christ's strength — seizing the good 
aspiring after it, ever reaching onward to it, yet never, 
in this imperfect world, perfectly arriving at it. There 
is no perfection attainable below; at best we are in 
a dispensation of approximation : and when our eyes 
are more enlightened, we only see more fully how 
distant we are from perfect holiness in the sight of 
a holy God. 

And the Apostle says, ** I delight in the law of Gknl 
after the inward man " — that is, this new nature within 
me delights in that law; not as a groimd of acceptance, 
not as a means of sanctification, but as a standard and 
expression of infinite perfection. " But," he says, " I 
find another law in my members "-^in the old nature — 
dragging downwards, aided and abetted by Satan, seek- 
ing to obtain the mastery. What does this teach us, 
then? That a Christian's whole course is conflict. 
There is a battle-fleld within, stem as historic battle- 
fields without; and that Christian who has feelings, 
desires, thoughts he laments, deplores, has not, there- 
fore, disproof of his Christianity, but, on the contraiy, 
a proof of it : his very imperfections, sins, failings, are 
overruled by God to be to him so ^eir evidences that 
the conflict is begun, and prophecies that the victory 
win he obtained If there were no Qon&\o\* m /^^xa 
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minds, you would either be absolutely sinfiil, unsancti- 
fied, unregenerated, or you would be absolutely perfect 
in heaven and in the bosom of Grod j but as you are 
emancipated from sin, and candidates for glory, you 
have within you now that struggle which the believer 
knows best, and which constrained this apostolic be- 
liever to exclaim, <' wretched man that I am ! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?" He 
represents himself — like a man doomed to imdergo 
a punishment that was sometimes inflicted of old— 
doomed to drag a dead body upon his back ; and he 
says, '' Who shall deliver me from that which oppresses 
me — ^that which I hate — ^that which I flee from, but can- 
not escape from, for it is &stened upon me ? Miserable 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me )" Light strikes 
in, hope breaks forth, the rainbow spans his horizon, 
and he exclaims, in triumphant hope, '^I thank God 
through Jesus Christ that there will be victoxy ; for it 
is &ith in Him that overcometh the world. So, then, 
with my mind^ my inner man, my new nature, I am in 
service to the law of God ; but with my flesh — what I 
lament, what is sin, what does not, therefore, cease to 
be sin — I am captive more or less, but less and less the 
longer that I live, to the law of sin." 

What a wonderful piece of philosophy is this chap- 
ter ! what a wonderful chapter in Christian experience ! 
what a portrait is here ! Depend upon it, this is not a 
chapter from a novel, an episode from a romance ; it is 
a transcript from an original — ^it is a portrait frx)m one 
that has sat for it — it is the real, living daguerreotype of 
what every man is who is bom of God, and struggling 
for victory, and sure, because he struggles, to obtain it 
tbrougb Jesus Christ our Lord« 
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Dr. Dwight» President of Yale College^ in iiie United 
States, in the 64th sermon of his ^' System of Theology/' 
remarks upon the 22d verse of this 7th chapter, as 
follows : — " St. Paul observes, ver. 22, * I delight in the 
law of €k)d, after the inward man.' This assertion was 
never true of any man, antecedently to his regeneration. 
St. Paul does not say that he approves of the law of 
God. This would have been a declaration concerning 
his reason or his conscience; but he says, ' I delight in 
the law of God.' This is a declaration concerning his 
feelings, his heart. The heart of an unregenerate man 
never yet delighted in the Divine law. In the 24th 
verse he exclaims, * wretched man that I am 1 who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death V From 
this exclamation it is certain that the evil from which 
St. Paul so passionately wished a deliverance was exist- 
ing ai the time when the passage was written. But at 
the time when the passage was written, St. Paul had 
been a convert many years. The evil existed, therefore, 
after his conversion. In the 25th verse he says, ' So 
then with the mind I myself serve the law of God.' 
This assertion could never be truly made concerning an 
unregenerate man. The mind of every such man, we 
know from the mouth of the same Apostle, ^ is enmity 
against God, nor subject to his law, neither indeed can 
be.' The account given by St. Paul himself, in this 
chapter, is then an account of his m>07*al state at the 
time when the chapter was wriUen, As St Paul, in aU 
probability, was inferior to no other man in moral ex-» 
cellence, he may be justly considered as having given, 
us here a description of Christians in their very ' best 
state."* 
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^'As the belieyer's life is a constant ccmflict, 
who do not straggle t^nst sin, and endeavour to 
subdue it, are not true Christians, vs. 14 — 25. 

" The person here described hates sin, v. 15 ; acknow- 
ledges and delights in the spirituality of the Divine law, 
vs. 16, 22; he considers his corruption a dreadful 
burden, from which he earnestly desires to be delivered, 
V. 24. These are exercises of genuine piety, and should 
be applied as tests of character. 

^' It is an evidence of an unrenewed heart to express 
or feel opposition to the law of Grod, as though it were too 
strict ; or to be disposed to throw off the blame of our 
want of conformity to the Divine will from ourselves 
upon the law as unreasonable. The renewed man con- 
demns himself and justifies God, even while he con- 
fesses and mourns his inabilty to conform to the Divine 
requisitions, vs. 14 — 25» 

^' The strength and extent of the corruption of our 
nature are seen from its influence over the best of men, 
and from itjs retaining more or less of its power, undor 
all circimistances, to the end of life, v. 25, 

'^ This corruption, although its power is acknowledged, 
80 &r from being regarded as an excuse or palliatidi 
for our individual offences, is recognised as the greatest 
aggravation of our guilt. To say, with the feelings of 
the Apostle, 'I am carnal,' is to utter the strongest 
language of self-condemnation and self-abhorrence, vs. 
14—25. 

► , " Although the believer is never perfectly sanctified 
in this life, his aim and efforts are ever onward ; and the 
experience of the power of indwelling sin teaches him 
the value of heaven, and prepares him for the enjoy- 
ment of it, vs. 14 — 25.'* — Hodge. 



CHAPTER VII. 



LtFB, AND DEATH, AND LAW. 



*' Fob I \ea8 alive without the law once : but when 
the commandment came, Bin revived, and I died." — 
Rom. vii. 9. 

I have selected these words from the chapter we 
have read because it is important that we should have 
dear, definite, and scriptural ideas of what the law is, 
what its fiinction is, and how we stand related to it, 
and of what use it can be to us in the prospect of ac- 
ceptance before God, and of a judgment-seat. Correct 
views of the law are inseparably associated with com- 
forting convictions about Christ Jesus. Most of the 
errors into which Christians £Edl arise from some 
misapprehension either as to the nature, or the 'obliga- 
tions, or the ofi&ce of the law in the Christian economy. 
That trust in Christ which does not spring from deep 
despair of justification by the law, will not stand the 
wear and tear of this world, or create the peace to 
which the Apostle refers when he, says, " Justified by 
fkith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." I will try from these words simply, and plainly, 
and shortly, to exhibit what the law does, and what it igf, 
as embodied and illustrated in the experleiieft, ibe "^x- 
senal experience of the Apostle Pa\iL ^\l«x» wKk VSoct^ 
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states alluded to in this chapter. Firsts '^ I was alive 
without the law ;" — the condition not of Paul only, but of 
every unregenerate man ; secondly, " Sin revived, and I 
died j" — ^the great change that must pass over every 
man before he becomes a Christian; and, thirdly, 
''The commandment came, and I died;"-^the means 
of the transition, the source of his death, the reason 
of what he caUs dying. 

The first statement is, ''I was alive without the 
law." What law does he mean ? Is it the ceremonial, 
or the law of nature 1 Nobody that reads the Epistle 
can for one moment think so. It is beyond all doubt 
the moral law he alludes to. Sin is the transgression 
of a moral, not a ceremonial law ; the disobedience he 
refers to is moral, not ceremonial It is a law demand* 
ing absolute obedience ; that denounces penalty upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil in every class ; 
saying, ''Tribulation, and anguish, and wralii, upon 
every soul of man that doeth eviL" In other words, 
the law is the declared, the written accessible will of 
God, as it is embodied in the Ten Commandments, and 
in all those moral requirements that are scattered 
throughout the Christian economy. The Decalogue is 
simply an epitome of that law ; and every command in 
the Bible is the unfolding, the amplification, or the 
explanation of it. The law, therefore, that the Apostle 
speaks of is not the law natural, nor the law ceremonial, 
but God's demand, as Creator and Sovereign, upon every 
creature and subject of his government throughout the 
length and breadth of the world. 

But what does he mean by the expression, " I was 

without law?" Paul could not mean that he did not 

know the l&Wj or that he lived mt\vou\l^&i^) vEL^\]biSo»- 
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fore, was an exception to the rest of mankind. He 
does not mean surely to convey that, while all were 
under law, he was an exception. This is impossible ; 
for all have sinned, all are guilty : and he shows, in the 
epitome that he gives of His own heart, that he was 
originally under law. Nor does it imply that he was 
ignorant of the law. This is impossible; he was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel ; he had heard it elo- 
quently expounded, powerfully enforced — theoretically 
and logically, no man knew the moral law better. He 
had the best education in the best theological school of 
the day; and he made great progress, and gained great 
ictat as a pupil, in the school of the celebrated Rabbi 
Gamaliel. Nor does it mean that he was guilty of 
flagrant violations of law. Paul does not here, nor in 
any of his Epistles, tell us that he was a very immoral 
man, that he lived in open and scandalous sin. He 
tells us the very reverse : that, as far as His own life 
went, he was *' touching the law blameless." He was one 
of the most moral, upright, honourable men, as the 
world would call it, of his day, his age, and his class. 
Then what does the Apostle mean in this first statement, 
"I was without law?" His idea plainly is, as the 
context shows, that, acquainted with its letter, he knew 
little of its searching and inquisitive spirit ; that able 
to repeat the Ten Commandments, without omitting a 
jot or a tittle, he had never penetrated their depth, their 
height, their breadth, or seen that law thrusting its 
sceptre into the most sequestered nooks of the heart, 
into the deepest recesses of the conscience,— branding a 
look as sin, a thought as crime, a desire as adultery, a 
passion as murder. What, therefore, the Apostle con- 
veys 18, "while I was without the lovr, 1 ^«ja»%&^^'> 
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that is, as long as I did not see and oomprebend th^ 
spirituality of the law^ its inner demands, as enforced, 
for instance, in Matthew v. — ^not added to, but explained ; 
as long as I was in that state, without a clear knowledge 
of the comprehensiveness, the spirituality of the law, — 
its sway over thoughts as well as acts, over afifections as 
well as words, over desires as well as deeds, — as long as 
I was thus ignorant of it, I was alive. What does he 
mean by '^ alive T' He means not in the judgment of 
God, nor in his own judgment at the time that he 
wrote this letter ; but at the time when he was thus 
ignorant of the spirituality and the comprehensiveness 
of the law. But, you say, how alive? He speaks of 
life and death in the sense of happiness and misery, of 
wretchedness and joy. And then, "As long" — ^to 
explain the whole clause in a few plain words— "As 
long as I did not see that the law is what our Lord 
explains it in Matthew v. and vi. — as long as I did not 
see that it dealt with the inner man as well as with the 
outer conduct — I was full of peace, full of sanctification, 
cherished bright hopes, looked upon myself as the 
most unexceptionable man, and was as sure of an 
entrance into heaven as the proudest Pharisee that ever 
trod the streets, or prayed in a comer, or thanked God 
that he was not as other men." You see, therefore, 
what the first clause is, " As long as I did not clearly 
see the depth, the spirituality, the demands of the law, 
I had peace, joy, happiness ; I was alive." 

But in the second place he says, " Sin revived, and 

then I died." What does he mean by sin reviving? 

He does not mean to say that there was no sin, but he 

means that the secret writing in the conscience which 

/ had no light to see, no dv\A \a ^x^l<^ me to 
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detect and disentangle ; that Becret writing suddenly 
exposed — ^like irell-known mysterious ink still — ^to the 
light of Sinai, instantly from being invisible became 
black, distinct, definite, unmistakeable. What I thought 
to be imiocenoe I now see stands out sharp, dfurk, 
clearly defined as iniquity before God. What I thought 
was merit, I see now was demerit ; where I thought 
there was the service of Gkni, so beautiful and perfect 
that Heaven would applaud it, I see now there were all 
evil and inflamed passions striving together, and strug* 
gling for mastery within my souL Faded impressions 
suddenly beeame clear; new and deeper impressions 
were suddenly awakened ; and the very points in which 
he thought he was fiiultless — the very spots in his eon- 
science where he thought even God could not detect a 
sin — now exhibit, in overshadowing magnitude, the 
breaches of a holy, a just^ and a righteous law ; and 
the lightning-flashes of that holy law lighted up his 
conscience with a new light, declared what was hidden, 
placed in gigantic proportions, and their just proportions, 
what seemed most diminutive; and he discerned not 
only that sin was exceeding sinful, but, to his own 
amazement, that his own sin was exceeding great. *' Sin 
revived." And then he adds, the consequence of this 
reviviscence of sin was, "And I died." Now, we 
interpret ** I died " in the light of his previous asser- 
tion, " I was dead." He says, "When this lightning of 
Sinai was in the distant clouds, or sleeping amid the 
silent crags of the mount, then 'I was alive;' I then 
was happy; without a trouble, without a thought, 
without a perplexity. But the moment that this 
lightning leapt from its lair, and kindled in my con- 
science this deep, intolerable splendour*, xe^e^Ti^^ 
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life's secret things, and all my hidden thoughts, and all 
my unsuspected iniquities, then he says, 'As I was 
alive before, now I died.' All my hopes died, all my 
pride died, all my self-righteousness died, all my glory 
fled ; that which was my very life became extinguished; 
that which was the very ground of my standing was 
swept from beneath my feet. My deep peace was 
disturbed by a conscience whose accusations outnum- 
bered its excuses ; my prospects were blasted by that 
lightning-flame. I now see sin as I never saw it 
before ; I now see its penalties as I never expected to 
behold them before ; I now find I am j«rhat I never 
dreamed or suspected I was in the remotest d^ree 
before. Whilst sin was dead, undetected, I was alive ; 
but when sin revived, I died to all peace, all prospects, 
ail joy ; and I am now a miserable man." 

Then we come, in the third place, to the means by 
which this was produced. I have spoken first of all 
of the Apostle's state as unregenerate — alive, without 
a clear apprehension of the law. I have spoken of 
Paul's state regenerate — now dead to what he was 
alive to before, but alive to what he was dead to 
before. And then he tells us that the means of this 
being done was the "commandment." "The com- 
mandment came; and I who was alive without it 
felt dead the moment that I found out the purity, 
the breadth, the unsparing exactions of that law 
were brought home to me, that it demands obedience 
from thought, and brands a feeling with the awful 
responsibility of a crime. I never supposed that 
covetousness was idolatry; I never thought that there 
was a wicked world within, as well as a wicked world 
without I never dreamed that inic\viity was anything 
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else than something eztemaL I little supposed that it 
was an inner state which my heart was all the while 
developing. And I never felt," as if he had said, ^' as 
I now feel, that he that continueth not in all things 
that are written in the law to do them is guilty; that 
he that breaks the law in one point, is guilty of all. 
I find here the death-knell of my hope, the destruction 
of my castles in the air ; and I, — ^who was all life, all 
peace, all hope, before I knew what the law was, which 
I thought I knew so well, — am now dead to all hope 
of getting to heaven by that law ; and I now under- 
stand it as I never understood it before. And, there- 
fore, the instant the commandment came, I died. This 
law discloses to me tribulation, anguish, wrath, upon 
every soul of man that death evil; and the Holy 
Spirit bringing home that law, has let me see that I am 
what I never thought I was ; that the law is what I 
never thought it was ; and that, therefore, unless there 
be some other way of getting life, I am dead, and dead 
for ever; struck down by the lightning of Sinai, 
overwhelmed by its righteous judgments; without a 
hope or a prospect of peace by obedience to it any 
more for ever." Now do we not learn from this state- 
ment lessons very important indeed 1 First, how delu- 
sive are the expectations of those who look only to 
obedience to the law as the ground of their justification 
in the sight of God. If you understood what you 
look to, like Paul, you would flee from it. This law 
of God, and our obedience to it, is not meant to jus- 
tify or to be a title to heaven. It accuses, it con- 
demns ; and you are seeking at the foot of Sinai that 
which Sinai was never meant to give, but 'whicli tcl-nj 
be had without money and without price at ^e ^oo\. c>1 
roL^ VL K 
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Calvary; a righteousness that God will accept. We 
see, in the second place, that the law cannot saye, or 
give peace or happiness. Bead the law, and read ia 
its light your own hearts. Bead the 5th and Gth 
chapters of the Gospel of St. Matthew ; and read or 
recall in the light of these your own past, sometimes 
forgotten, moral and spiritual history; and you wiU see 
that the knowledge of the law, comhined with the 
knowledge of yourself, is a precious preparation for 
Christ, but in no sense or shape a substitute for 
Him. The traditional instincts of Paradise, that we 
lost, impel us to try to climb to heaven by Mount 
Sinai ; but it is because we do not know the measure- 
ment of its height, nor see the steepness of its decline, 
nor the vast obstructions between its base and its 
summit, — it is because we do not look at it in the 
light that God lets fall upon it, that we dream, in 
our folly, that we can climb to heaven in our own 
strength, or pay God what is the purchase-money of an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled. And we learn 
another lesson, — that the holiest man, who is most en- 
lightened in the knowledge of the law, will be the 
humblest man in the sight of God and of himselfl 
What is the law ? Just God's holiness audible. What 
is Mount Sinai 1 God's justice, truth, purity, glory, 
visible. And when I am brought into contact with 
the law, I am brought into contact with the Holy, 
Holy, Holy Lord God of Sinai ; and when I look, 
therefore, at myself, at my conscience, and turn over 
the leaves of memory and read what is on them, and 
search my heart and conscience, and ascertain what is 
there, I am constrained, like Isaiah, when he caught a 
glimpse of his glory as it swept Vj, V> ^Tc^ts^x^iA myself 
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and cover my fece from his presence, and say, " Woe is 
me ; for I am a man of unclean lips ; and mine eyes 
have seen the Lord of hosts." " Enter not into judg- 
ment with thy servant, Lord ; for in thy sight no 
man living can be justified." Never will you use that 
prayer as it should be used, until you have, seen self, 
understood the law, and made the comparison — ^the 
humbling, painful compaiison — between what you are by 
nature, and what the law requires and demands of you. 

This experience of Paul's is not isolated, or peculiar, 
but it is a specimen of alL He quotes himself as 
having his great sins forgiven, that he might be a 
pattern for all that believe. And here he exhibits 
himself as having God's law revealed to him, that he 
may be an instance of what the law does upon the 
conscience in the case of every converted man. And 
we see in the next place that sin must be intensely evil 
in that the very law which is holy, good, and just, not 
only discloses it, but provokes it. No man that reads 
the law as an unregenerate man, fails to come to the 
conclusion that €k)d is very severe. Hence, the first 
thought and wish of an unconverted man is, that God 
would only lower the law a little ; that he would relax 
his will; that he would not be so severe; that he would 
not make such impossible demands. But the moment 
we are enlightened, we see that the relaxation of God's 
law means simply the subversion of God's throne ; that 
his law is simply his own mind and will, embodied and 
expressed in the language of mankind, so that none 
can be ignorant of it, or plead miacquaintance with it. 

Some are probably undisturbed by a sense of sin, 
free from the least foreboding of judgment, or demerit^ 
or wT&th righteously incurred. 1£ 1 ads. VI ^ow. \i3K^^ 

k2 
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peace, you answer, Complete peace. Is it Paul's life, 
that lives in distant ignorance of the law; or is it Paul's 
life that lives in the sunshine of Christ and him 
crucified? Is the peace that you enjoy the quiet of 
superstition, or the insensihility of ignorance 1 or is it 
the peace that passeth understanding 1 The natural 
man has only the insensibility of ignorance; the Romish 
man has the quiet of a &lse peace, or ''peace, peace ;** 
but the Christian man has the peace that passeth 
understanding. Tou may test it. Any peace that 
you enjoy, or, translated into the language of Paul, 
any life that you live, that crumples up under the 
first flash of the lightning of Sinai — any peace that 
you have, that is distracted by the first roll of its 
thunder — any peace that you must wrap up lest it 
shoiild be inspected by the searching anatomy of our 
blessed Lord, in the 5th and 6th chapters of St Mat- 
thew, — is "peace, peace;" but it is a peace ihat in 
proportion to its intensity now will meet with a more 
tremendous explosion when the hour of trial comes. 
If that peace can only exist by keeping out the light of 
the law — if it can only exist by explaining away the 
exactions of the law — ^it is a deadly opiate ; it is not the 
removal of the disease which is the process adopted by 
the true physician, but the administration of an opiate 
which is the prescription of empiricism; the disease 
is not healed, only you do not feel it while it wastes 
and destroys. But if your peace can approach the 
commandment, and face it, and confront it, and yet 
live ; if your peace can listen to all that God said when 
Moses quaked, and the people begged they might not 
hear him any more, and yet can stand ; if your peace 
am look at the great Wlute '£\2iXoii<^ m^ilsi xixi'vincing 
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eye ; if it can live under the most £uthful preaching, 
tiie most searching sermons, — ^then it has its foundation 
where it should be ; it is the peace of God, which is 
only to be realized by one process, which flourishes 
only in one relationship, which stands strong only on 
one groimd : '^ Justified by fiuth, we have peace with 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

Do I address any one awakened from his apathy, 
convinced of sin, self-condemned? — and I think you 
cannot read, understand, and inwardly digest that holy 
law without feeling that you are guilty. What an awful 
feeling ! guilty, sinful, wicked, ungodly, in the sight of 
Him into whose hands we must fall 1 If I address any 
one who feels awakened, has a sense of great demerit, 
forget not that the law which thus condemns you never 
was meant to save you, and is not meant to precipitate 
you into despair. Glorious transformation ! — that law 
which withers up every false hope, which blasts every 
wrong expectation, which killed the apostle that was 
alive« but could not make alive the apostle that was 
killed, — ^that law, we are told, is our schoolmaster to 
lead us — ^into despair? No. To despondency? No: 
but to Jead us to Christ. You may test, therefore, the 
legitimate efiect of the law on you by its issue. That 
conviction of sin which drives you from Christ ; that 
sense of dissatis&ction that sends you to the opera 
and the playhouse in order to hush it up, or which 
drives you to deadly stimulants, in order that you may 
not feel it, is not from God. But that conviction of 
sin, that sense of misery, that wretchedness, that con- 
viction that you are lost, ruined, condemned, in the 
light of that law which is of God and from God, and 
which the Holy Spirit himself is crecAim^, xxivj \«k 
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tested by this, — that it kads yon from a hw that 
condemns, to Christ that justifies and acquits. And 
if jou are now under conviction of sin, your only peril 
is lest yon go to a £Edse refuge ; lest you fidl to 
repentance, to procrastinatimi, to prayer, to praise, to 
the Bible : for it is possible to look to the Bible as a 
saviour, to look to the sacrament as a saviour, to look 
to prayer as a saviour, to look to fidth as a saviour, to 
look to repentance as a saviour. But not one of these 
can save you ; not one of these can quicken you. H 
you are dead by the commandment, you must be 
quickened by Him who gave the commandment — Jesos 
Christ, the Resurrection and the life. As the biass 
serpent for the wounded Israelite, as the asylum for 
the refugee homicide, so let your fli^t be from a law 
that is a ministry of death and condemnation, into the 
bosom of a Saviour where there is the sentence of 
acquittal and justification for ever and for ever. 

Do I address those who have fled for refuge to 
Christ? Do I address any who see clearly as if it 
were written by a sunbeam, that by deeds of law there 
is no justification in the sight of Godt Do you feel 
that even what you know of the law, in contrast with 
what you are and have done, condemns you to your 
very &oe ? And have you, thus feeling, thus convinced, 
fled to Christ Have you in prayer said, ** I am now 
released from marriage to the law, for it is dead as a 
ground of acceptance in the sight of God; I take thee, 
my blessed Lord, to be my Righteousness, my Saorifioe, 
my Priest, my King, my Prophet, my all and in all : 
and I do this from the very heart?" That man that 
can feel so, and therfeore say so, is justified and 
forgiven in the sight of God. Tbaa Sa \s^<^) ^st ^hfion is 
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no truth in the Bible. We have the constant idea as 
if there were something standing between us and this 
perfect acceptance. We have the constant notion that 
we have to wait, or suffer, or pay, or promise, or 
procrastinate. There is nothing of the kind hera It 
is the declaration of jour state, dead through the law, 
though once in one sense alive ; and it is now the free, 
the full, the imfettered, the instant offer of the loffcy 
dignity, the holy and sanctified relationship, of being 
a member of the Church — that is, the Bride — ^which 
Christ will present to himself, a glorious Church, 
without spot, or wrinkle, or blemish, or cuiy such 
thing. 

Tou are thus justified, thus accepted, thus united 
to Christ by your own deliberate acceptance. God 
makes the offer not to the elect as such, but to 
eveiy sinner under heaven as such. I have the 
Gospel to preach not to the elect, — ^and I believe in 
election as truly as in justification by faith ; — ^but to 
sinners. And if you should say, '' Ah, but is it to 
mel" rather should you ask, "Why not to mel" 
Unless you can show some reason that excepts you, 
and lifts you out of the mass of mankind, and connects 
you with another orb, or fiunily, or race, you have no 
right to say, " Not for ma*' Do accept what Christ 
freely offers : leave your metaphysics with the schools ; 
dose with an offered Saviour ; and you will be taken, 
in the beautiful language of the 45th Psalm, from your 
own home and your own household, and you will be 
acceptable to the King; and he will deck you with 
ornaments, as a bride is decked for the bridegroom ; 
and you will be a holj and acceptable church in his 
holy sijght 
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And what will be the result of all this f Tou will 
show that death to the law as a ground of justification 
inyolves the highest obedience to the law as a rule 
of life. You will not only live holy as a piece of 
expediency^ but as a new instinct. You will not only 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world because it is dutiful, but you will see that it 
is just what God says and what God requires; and 
what you owe as the very least you can return in 
responsive gratitude to him who commands you to 
go forth and to let your light so shine, not that others 
may see it and admire you, but glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. The moment you become 
saints you are to go forth as servants; the moment 
that you have peace with God, that moment you 
begin to fulfil your responsibilities to all mankind, 
and to carry forth that blessed Gospel by lip and by life, 
by liberality and by personal contact, which wUl so 
commend it and so press it^ that others, that are 
"alive," because ignorant of the law, will by God's 
Spirit be made dead by their true knowledge of the 
law, and then, married to Christ, will become aUve 
unto God, and bring forth the fiiiits of everlasting 
righteousness. 

On the subject we have been considering, Barnes 
thus writes : — 

'^ There seems to be no doubt that the apostle here 
refers to his own past experience. Yet in this he 
speaks the sentiment of all who are unconverted, and 
who are depending on their own righteoiisness. * Was 
alive.' This is opposed to what he immediately adds 
respecting another state, in whiqh he was when he died. 
It must meajXf therefore, that \iQ \^ ^ c^^tWil kind of 
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peace ; he deemed himself secure ; he was free from 
the couvictions of conscience and the agitations of alarm. 
The state to which he refers hei*e must be doubtless 
that to which he himself elsewhere alludes, when he 
deemed himself to be righteous, depending on his own 
works, and esteeming himself to be blameless. (Phil. iii. 
4 — 6 j Acts zxiii. 1 ; xxvi. 4, 5.) It means that he 
was then free from those agitations and alarms which 
he afterwards experienced when he was brought under 
conviction for sin. At that time, though he had the 
law, and was attempting to obey it, yet he was un- 
acquainted with its spiritual and holy nature. He 
aimed at an external conformity. Its claims on the 
heart were unfelt. This is the condition of every self- 
confident sinner, and of every one who is imawakened. 
* Without the law.' Not that Paul was ever really 
without the law — that is, without the law of Moses ; 
but he means, before the law was applied to his heart in 
its spiritual meaning, and with power. 'But when 
the commandment came.' When it was applied to 
the heart and conscience. This is the only intelligible 
sense of the expression, for it cannot refer to the time 
when the law was given. When this was, ihe apostle 
does not say. But the expression denotes whenever 
it was so applied; when it was urged with power 
and efficacy ou his conscience, to control, restrain, and 
threaten him, it produced this effect. We are unac- 
quainted with the early operations of his mind, and 
with his struggles . against conscience and duty. We 
know enough of him before .conversion, however, to 
be assured that he was proud, impetuous, and unwilling 
to be restrained. (See Acts viii. 9.) In this state of his 
self-confident nghteouBneea and impetuo^l^ ol l<^^vs^%) 
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we may easily suppose that the holy law of God, which 
is designed to restrain the passions, to humhle the 
heart, and to rebuke pride, would produce only 
irritation, and impatience of restraint, and revolt. ' Sin 
revived.' Lived again. This means that it was before 
dormant (verse 8), but was now quickened into new 
life. The word is usually applied to a renewal of life 
(Bom. xiv. 19 ; Luke xv. 24, 32) ; but here it means 
substantially the same as the expression in verse 8, ' Sin 
.... wrought in me all manner of concupiscence.' The 
power of sin, which was before dormant, became 
quickened and active. ^I died.' That is, I was in^ 
volved in additional guilt and misery. It stands 
opposed to ' I was alive,' and must mean the opposite 
of that ; and evidently denotes that the effect of the 
commandments was to bring him under what he calls 
death (com^, chap. v. 12, 14, 15); that is, sin reigned, 
and raged, and produced its withering and condemning 
effects ; it led to aggravated guilt and misery." 
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KO CUBSB — CONNEXION— OHABAOTEB — SONS OF OOD— THE SFIBIT, 
HIS PEBSONALITT AND WORK — ^PRESENT SUFFERING AND FUTURE 
GLORT — NATURE IN TRAVAIL — SPIRIT HELP — LINES OF GRACE 
— ^DEFIANT VIOTOBT. 

This chapter is one of the most eloquent, impressiye, 
and important^ probably, in the whole New Testament 
Scriptures. 

'^ It is one of the most interesting and precious 
portions of the sacred Scriptures. Some parts of it 
are attended with great difficulties ; but its main scope 
and design is apparent to all. It is a continuation 
of the subject discussed in the previous chapter, and 
is intended mainly to show that the Gospel coidd 
effect what the law was incapable of doing. In that 
chapter the apostle had shown that the law was in- 
capable of producing sanctification or peace of mind. 
He had traced its influence on the mind in different 
conditions, and.shown that, equally before regeneration 
and afterwards, it was incapable of producing peace and 
holiness. Such was man, such were his propensities, 
that the application of law only tended to excite, to 
irritate, to produce conflict. The conscience, indeed, 
testified to the law that it was good ; but still it had 
shown that it was not adapted to produce holiness of 
hear^ and peace, but agitation, conflict, QiXLdi ^ ^\id^ ^^ 
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excited sin. In opposition to this, lie proceeds to show 
in this chapter the power of the Gospel to produce that 
which the law could not. In doing this, he illustrates 
the suhject by several considerations. (1.) The Grospel 
does what the law could not do in giving life, and de- 
livering condemnation. Verses 1 — 13. (2.) It produces 
a spirit of adoptiouy B.nd, all the blessings which result 
from the filial confidence with which we can address 
God as our Father, in opposition to the law, which pro- 
duced only terror and alarm. Verses 14 — 17. (3.) It 
sustains the soul amidst its captivity to sin, and its 
trials, with the hope of a future deliverance — a com- 
plete and final redemption of the body &om all the 
evils of this life. Verses 18 — 25, (4.) It furnishes the aid 
of the Holy Spirit to sustain us in our trials and infir- 
mities. Verses 26, 27. (5.) It gives the assurance that all 
things shall work together for good, since all things are 
connected with the purpose of God, and all that can occur 
to a Christian comes in as a part of the plan of Him 
who has resolved to save him. Verses 28 — 30. (6.) It 
ministers consolation from the fact that everything that 
can affect the happiness of man is on Ihe side of the 
Christian, and will cooperate in his favour."— 5am«. 

'^ There is therefore now no curse, no condemnation, 
in any providential or personal experience, to those 
men who are in Christ," as the branch is in the vine, 
as the homicide in the city of refuge, sheltered and 
safe ; and exhibiting their union to Christ by the in- 
fluence of the Spirit within them, enabling them to 
walk not after the desires and passions of the old man, 
portrayed in the previous chapter, but according to 
that Holy Spirit which works in all the children 
vfGocL 
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The apostle, you remember, in the seven previous 
chapters, has shown all guilty that the law could not 
acquit; all sinful, that nothing in the law could 
sanctify; and had concluded all, after a perfect por- 
trait of man's ruin and helplessness, and of the im- 
possibility of restoration through any existing economy 
separate from Christ — he had concluded all with the 
joyous expression, " I thank God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ; it is He that will deliver me from this body 
of death." And then, having closed his argument, he 
begins with, " Now, then, there is perfect justification, 
complete acceptance" — ^not was or will be, but now is — 
" for every one that, hopeless of forgiveness through the 
law, hopeless of sanctification by any process that the 
law can indicate, flees to Christ, and seeks acquittal and 
absolution there, and, in evidence of his change of 
state, walks under the influence of a new nature and 
after the dictates of the Spirit of God." " For," he says, 
" the law of the Spirit of life " — ^that is, the method, or 
the economy, it might be called, which the Spirit of 
life inspires — *' has made me free from that bondage 
which was my experience under the economy of law ;" 
that is to say, to use the phraseology of the previous 
chapter, he is no longer married to the law, with its 
responsibilities upon him ; but married to Christ, with 
all his righteousness and privileges made over to him. 
And then he says the reason of this is, that " What 
the law could not do," — ^that is, justify or sanctify, — 
" because it was weak, (not in itself or for its own 
purposes, but quoad me, through my flesh,) God has 
put an end to all that, by sending his own Son, and 
condemning sin in the flesh ; in order that the righte- 
ousness demanded by the law, a perfect x\^\j^Qiv>ss^^*es^ 
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might be presented to us, being bequeathed to us by 
Christ, who exhibit our renewed character by walking 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit." 

And then he lays it down as an absolute law, that 
'* They that are after the flesh," — ^that is, natural, 
unrenewed, unregenerate men, — "mind the things of 
the flesh exclusiyely and continually. But they, on 
the other hand, who are regenerated and bom again, 
mind the things of the Spirit : God's glory, the pro- 
motion of God's cause, acquaintance with his truth. 
For," he says, " whatever men may profess or pretend 
to, to be carnally minded— to have our hearts, our 
desires, our passions, our feelings, our hopes, our ex- 
pectancies, all in this world and linked to it, — ^that is 
death; but to be spiritually minded — to have hopes 
and expectancies beyond it, union and commimion with 
our living Head, and the inspiration of his Holy Spirit, 
— that is the evidence of life ; and it is the channel of 
the peace that passeth understanding." 

Then he says, " They that are in the flesh cannot 
please God," They are unrenewed, they are unr^ne- 
rate, they are not bom again, they are not his sons ; 
they are slaves, if servants at all ; or rather enemies, by 
reason of wicked works. But he says, " If Christ be in 
you," as your life, and the principle of that life, and you 
in Christ, and therefore no condemnation to you, iJien 
** your body," — that is, the bimdle of sinftil appetites, 
desires, passions, — '* is treated as dead." It has no domi- 
tion ; it tries to control, it sometimes seeks to have 
the mastery, but you treat it as dead. You put it 
down, you hold no communion with it. ** But the Spirit 
is life within you," growingly so, increasingly so, " be- 
muse o{ righteousness." And \k<ea \i<^ ^-^^^ ** But, if 
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the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, then He that raised up Christ from 
the dead will not leave your bodies always to be this 
bundle of evil passions, appetites, desires ; but He will 
quicken your mortal bodies, and raise them from the 
dust glorious and new bodies, by the Spirit that 
dwelleth in you." 

Next, he lays down a very beautiful mark of all the 
children of God. " As many as are led by the Spirit 
of God," guided by him, influenced by him, deferring to 
him and controlled by him, '^are the sons of God. 
And if ye be sons of God, ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage, which looks upon God as a task- 
master, and says, * Our Lord ; our God ;' but ye have 
received the spirit of adoption, wherein ye have drawn 
near, and in the spirit of true affection say, ' Abba, 
Father ; our Father, which art in heaven.' " 

Next, he gives the very remarkable lesson in the 16th 
verse, "The Spirit," — that is, the Holy Spirit,— 
" beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God." You cannot here feil to notice the distinct 
personality of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit in us 
is not our nature being made new, but it is the distinct 
personal presence of that holy and blessed Person in 
the Trinity: the Spirit of truth, the Sanctifier, the 
Comforter. In fact, in this very chapter you have 
the Father spoken of, the Son also, and the Holy 
Spirit ; and yet not three Gods, but one living and one 
true God. Now this Holy Spirit bears witness with our 
spirit ; that is, an inner but real testimony ; per- 
suading us from clear marks, from indubitable features, 
that we are what we desire to be — ^the children of 
God; loving bim, having his lik^neea, ^^^u^V^ 
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glory, and desiring at length to be admitted into his 
eternal home. 

And then, says the apostle— happy logic ! — ** If ye 
be children of God, then by the laws of this world 
ye are the heirs not of the heaven of God, or of the 
happiness of Grod, bnt of Grod himself; and joint heirs 
with Christ, the elder Brother. And so we may expect 
that we shall suffer with Him here upon earth, for that 
was the nature of his transit through it, that we may 
be glorified with Him in heaven ; for that is the nature 
of the consummation that He has reached.** 

He adds, in most remarkable language, " I reckon— 
I, who am thoroughly competent to enter into the 
reckoning, — I, who can speak from personal, painful, 
protracted experience, — ^that the sufferings of this pre- 
sent time, — such sufferings as I have gone through; 
perils by land, perils by sea, perils among false brethren; 
imprisoned, scourged, persecuted, treated as' the off- 
scouring of the earth, — are so trivial in comparison of 
the glory that is to end them, that they are not worthy 
to be compared even — it is absurd to compare them, 
they are so insignificant — ^with the glory that is to be 
revealed in us ;" a feirthing is not worthy to be com- 
pared with a million ; an atom of dust is not worthy to 
be compared with an orb in the sky; — ^the sufferings 
of the Christian, however intense and terrible, yet, whea 
looked at in the light of that splendour into which he 
is passing, are not even worth mentioning^ or to be 
thought of How truly was this man's heart in heaven I 
What a noble specimen of the sanctifying and o(HH 
solatory powers of the Grospel of Christ I 

Next he gives us a lesson of very great beauty, and 
very great force : that *' The eaxixfii&V. ^t^^^^Xso^ or 
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desire of creation waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God." The word translated here " creature," and 
'^ creation," is one and ih% same word ; and means, 
strictly and literally, animate and inanimate nature, as 
distinguished from the sons of God, who are spoken of 
as a distinct party. The two parties described are ani- 
mate and inanimate nature, — ^the earth with all its brute 
tenantry, and the other party the children of God. 

Now, says the Apostle, as these the children of 
God are destined one day to be manifested, when 
they shall come from heaven with Christ to put 
on their resurrection bodies, and shall be presented 
by Him to Himself, a glorious church, without spot 
or wrinkle, — ^the hundred and forty and four thou* 
sand that constitute the Bride of the Lamb; — that 
event is so glorious, the consummation is so blessed, 
that all nature is at this moment waiting for it as 
its coronal, its emancipation from travail, its intro- 
duction to its millennial and its joyous state. " For," 
says the Apostle, "the creature was made subject to 
vanity* — ^that is, to corruption, to decay, — " not by 
any volition of its own, but by reason of Him who has 
pronounced, ^ The wages of sin is death.' " And then, he 
says, " The creature itself," — ^that is, creation, — " shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption." Can any 
one suppose, then, that this earth is to be destroyed, is 
to be annihilated, when it is expressly written that 
animate and inanimate nature, expecting for and wait- 
ing unto the manifestation, — the completed and perfect 
group of all the children of God, redeemed out of every 
kindred, and people, and tongue, — shall, upon that 
glorious group coming down from heaven, hke a bride 
prepared for the bridegroom^ be deliverod. Icotcl ^^ 

VOL, VL L 
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bondage of that corruption under which it now pines, 
and be introduced into that which it desires — the glo- 
rious freedom of the children of God 1 " For," says the 
Apostle — a remarkable expression — " we know that 
the whole creation/' — all fallen nature, animate and in- 
animate, material and living, — " groans and travails in 
agony until now. And not only it, but ourselves also, 
which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of our body ;" — the resurrection 
of the body. When Christ comes, and his Church 
shall be complete, they that sleep in their graves 
shall rise ; they that live shall be changed ; and all 
nature, having in its heart a prophecy of that event, 
groans, and travails, and is in pain, until it come to 
pass. Here, then, we have the clearest evidence that 
what Peter says in his last Epistle, what John* says in 
the Apocalypse, is confirmed by what Paul writes under 
the same inspiration ; — ^that all things shall be restored ; 
that a new and nobler genesis shall pass over all creation ; 
that sin shall be expunged from our world ; that tears, 
and sickness, and sorrow, and death, shall be exiles 
from it ; and that this very orb shall be the dwelling-place 
of the saints of God — holy, beautiful — the brightest, 
and the loveliest, and the most interesting of all the 
orbs of the universe; for creation shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption, and introduced into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

Then says the Apostle, " Likewise the Spirit also 

helpeth our infirmities : for we know not what we 

should pray for as we ought ; but,"— blessed truth ! — 

"the Spirit dwelleth in the heart of the believer, 

intercedea within, just as CYiriftt \a 1m& A^dSrocatQ inter^ 
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ceding without. And that Holy Spirit not only 
suggests prayers, but unfolds wants ; and prompts us 
to ask those things which are requisite, and necessary, 
and expedient for us." 

Then the Apostle, to give us an idea of our safety, 
says, " Whom God did foreknow, he also did predesti- 
nate to be conformed to the image of his Son." Now, 
can there be any doubt here of the truth of election — 
that God predestinated all He foreknew to be conformed 
to the image of his Son 1 As to the word *' foreknow," 
I very much doubt if it be often used in the sense of 
knowing beforehand. The word " know," in Scripture, 
is used in the sense of approval. For instance, " The 
Lord knoweth the way of the righteous ;" that is, He 
approves of them. " The world knoweth us not ; " that 
is, it dislikes us. And so this expression, " Whom He 
did foreknow," may, perhaps, — I would not venture to 
say it should be so, but very probably it should, — 
denote, '* Whom He approved from everlasting ;" not 
because of anything in them, nor anything done by 
them, nor that was to be done by them, but in his own 
sovereign and omsolicited love; whom he chose — ^in 
other words, " he predestinated "-^by the fixity of a 
decree that could never be changed, ** to be conformed 
to the image of his Son." 

On this subject of purpose and predestination 
there are three parties, "viz. (1.) Those who embrace the 
doctrine of fatality^ and therefore deny the proper free 
agency of man. (2.) Those who deny the Divine 
decrees or eternal purposes of God, and make, in effect, a 
kind of independent agency of man. (3.) Those who 
believe both in the Divine foreknowledge, pur^^os^, Qt 
ilieeree (for the difference between these is m tiame ot^l, 

l2 
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and not in reality), and also in the entire free agency of 
man. Among this latter I would chooee my lot. The 
Scriptures seem to me plainly to hold forth both of 
these doctrines. Yea, so &r are the sacred writers from 
apprehending any inconsistency in them, that they 
bring them both forward (i. e. Divine agency and pur- 
pose, and human agency and purpose) at one and the 
same time, not seeming even to apprehend that any 
one will speculate on them so as to make out any con- 
tradiction. For example, Acts ii 23 : ' Him bemg 
delivered hy the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have craci- 
fied and slain ;' that is, the determinate coimsel(a)pia/iCFi7 
fiovXy) and foreknowledge of God did not render the 
hands of the Jews less wicked, who crucified the Saviour. 
Of course, they must have acted in a voluTUary manner, 
as agents altogether free ; for a sin involuntary — ^that is, 
without consent of the will — is a contradiction in terms, 
^0 far as«moral turpitude is concerned. Again, Phil, 
ii. 12, 13 : ^ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling ; for it is God who worketh in you both to wiU 
and to doy of his good pleasure ;' that is, the very ground 
on which I urge diligence in the matter of yom* Chris- 
tian duties, is, that God helps you, both to toUl and to do, 
" These are a specimen of the philosophy (if I may 
* 80 speak) of the sacred writers. And of such philosophy 
the Bible is full. The attributes of an omniscient God, 
his designs, his very nature, prove that He must have 
purposes ; and such as will not be frustrated. Prediction 
or prophecy proves this, and puts it beyond all rational 
contradiction. Is it uncertain whether what the pro- 
phets of God have foretold will come to pass ? Yet are 
oot the men, by whom the t\im^iot«V>\^%x^\^ic^\u^t 
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to pass^ free agents in all cases of this nature, just as 
they were in the crucifixion of the Lord of glory 1 

" But you will aak, * How is thisT To which I 
answer at once : I do not know. The manner in which 
Grod's purposes are consistent with free agency, I do not 
pretend to know. The fact that they are consistent, I 
do know; because I am conscious of being a free agent; 
I am as certain of it as I am of my own existence. I am 
equally certain that God is onmiscient, and has always 
been so; and therefore He must have always perfectly 
known everything that will take place. If He knew 
it with certainty (and if He did not, then He did not 
know it at aU), then is it uncertain whether it will take 
place 9 And if it is certain, then how does this differ 
from what is said to be decreed ? The name decree, 
indeed, seems to have carried along with it a kind of 
terror to many minds; but, so &r as I can see, it implies 
neither more nor less than Divine purpose or Divine will. 
And can it be that sober-minded Christians will, on re- 
flection, maintain that there is no Divine purpose or will ? 

" To all the arguments adduced from such a statement 
of facts, which can be alleged in order to prove the 
doctrine of fatalism, I have only to reply, that fact itself 
disproves this ; for we are conscious of hQingfree agents. 
The Scriptures disprove this; for they everywhere treat 
men 9&free agents. And this is enough ; for these ai*e the 
two highest possible sources of proof, and with these we 
ought to rest satisfied. To what can we make a con- 
vincing appeal, if not to these 1 

" As to the question : — How is our free-agency made 
to consist with God's eternal purposes? I have said 
nothing ; for I know nothing. And as to the question^ 
how ten thous&ud thousand other ttiliiga, 'NsiViiODLXXi^ 
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lieve, and which all men believe, can be true or take 
place, no one in the present world knows, or ever will 
know, anything : e. g., how do heat, moisture, and earth 
make one plant green and another red^ one nutritious 
and another poisonous, in the very same bed of earth ; 
yet we all believe the feet that they do. Who can 
show it to be absurd, now, that God should have had an 
eternal purpose, and yet man be 9i.free agent i 

" Does the certain knowledge we now have of a past 
event destroy the free agency of those who were con- 
cerned in bringing about that event ? Did ^jijpreviom 
knowledge of the same necessarily interfere with their 
free agency 1 And as to free agency itself; cannot God 
make a creature in kU own image, free like Himself, 
rational like Himself, the originator of thoughts and 
volitions like Himself 1 Can this be disproved % The 
fact that we are dependent beings will not prove that we 
may not be free agents as to the exercise of the powers 
with which we are endowed, — ^free, in a sense like to 
that in which God Himself as a rational being, is free. 
Nor will this establish any contingency or uncertainiy of 
events in the universe. Could not God as well foresee 
what would be the free and voluntary thoughts of men, 
in consequence of the powers which He should give 
them, as He could foresee thoughts and volitions which 
would proceed from the operation of external causes 
upon them ? Until this can be denied on the ground of 
reason and argument, the sentiment in question is not 
justly liable to the charge of introducing the doctrine of 
contingency or uncertainty into the plans of the Divine 
mind. I only add, that when we say, * God has had an 
eternal purpose in respect to those who are called,' (and 
the Apostle does say this, EpYi. m. '^ \ ^TvoiA. 9,\ we 
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speak dv6pciiTro<l}vrj^. With God there is no time. ' A 
thousand years are as one day, and one day as a thou-^ 
sand years.' With Him it is an eternal now, as it has 
often and forcibly been expressed. So the expressions, 
predestination, preordination, &c., strictly speaking, are 
anthropopathie, ' Non iPiLM-videntia sed iPB,o-videntia 
potius dicitur,' says Boethius, De Consol, 

" If God has any purposes, they are eternal. We 
must then either deny that He has any purposes, or else 
admit their eternal existence ; and this being admitted, 
the kX.t]toI Kara irpoOeartv are truly as the Apostle de- 
scribes them to be in the sequel of chap. viii. 

*' It is impossible even to imagine a case in which 
Grod can be supposed not to have before him the whole 
of every individual character of those who belong to the 
KkrfToi (2.) All that the Scripture teaches in regard to 
the ground or reason of his purpose of mercy towards 
these, is, that it is not on account of merit or desert in 
them ; they are regenerated and sanctified, and saved 
through grace, grace only ; * not of works, lest any man 
should boast.' Further than this negative assertion the 
Scripture does not go ; and who knows anything more 
than what is revealed concerning it 1 (3.) The Bible, and 
experience, and reason all unite in giving testimony, of 
the highest kind which the human mind can receive, what- 
ever may be the purpose of God, men in fact are free 
agents; free in all their spiritual exercises, as well as any 
others : and what is thuainfact conciliated or harmonized, 
cannot in its own nature be contradictory or absurd. 
(4.) The eternal purpose of God is no more in the way of 
free agency than his present purpose ; for his present pur- 
pose is neither more nor less than his eternal one, and hieii 
etema] one neither more nor less thanYna'^ie'^T^ o'^ois^dl 
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** With Him there is one eternal now ; and all ideas 
of causation and concatenaticm of canses and influences, 
drawn from sensible objects that are temporary and 
mccessive, only serve to mislead the mind in r^ard to 
God, when they are applied to Him. (5.) All the diffi- 
culties which ever have been^ or ever can be raised 
in regard to the fore-ordinatum or decree of Grod, con- 
centre at last in one single pointy namely. How can 
a creature be perfectly dependent, entirely under the 
control and within the power of another, and yet be 
free ? And all the difficulty here comes at last upon the 
how ; it lies not in the fact; for the &ct that such is 
the case is put beyond all doubt by the testimony of 
Scripture and experience. 

" Now as this how lies equally in the way of all who 
admit the existence of an omniscient and omnipotent 
Creator — I say equaUy in the way of all such, for this 
is plainly the case, imless they are fatalists — and since, 
moreover, this question is plainly beyond the boandaiies 
of human knowledge, it does not seem to me reasonable 
to declaim against those who admit that the doctrine of 
Divine foreknowledge implies, of course. Divine purpose; 
and that Divine purpose must have been always the 
same, inasmuch as God is immutable, ' the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever.' At any rate, no ai^g^umentsof 
au d, priori nature can serve to set aside the plain, direct, 
inevitable meaning of the passage in Rom. viiL 28, seq. 
Nor, if it presents a difficulty, can we free ourselves 
from this, even if we reject Revelation. A Gk)dalmi^ty 
and omniscient, and a creature frail and entirely de- 
pendent and yet free, always and everywhere present 
the same paradox to the human imderstanding. The 
Jew, the Mohammedan, Skxid t\iQ T\i<d\&t, ^^ obliged to 
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encounter it, in common with the Christian of strict 
creed and principles." — Stuart. 

" And moreover," to show the links of this golden 
chain^ ** whom He did predestinate/' He did not lift to 
heaven, without undergoing any process ; but " whom 
He did predestinate, them He also called by the Gospel ; 
and whom He called by the Gospel, them He justified 
by the righteousness of Christ : and whom He iustified 
by ChriJ's righteon«n«»,-«o certain i. the issue,- 
them He also glorified ;" speaking of that as complete 
which in the future will inevitably be so. 

" What shall we say then ? If Gk>d be for us, who can 
be against usl" I preached, in the spring of 1855, 
upon the text : " If Gk)d be for us, who can be against 
us?" and the captain of one of the great war-ships in 
the Baltic was present listening to the sermon. He 
said to me, in the vestry afterwards, that he was going 
out to that scene oi probable struggle, it might be 
of death ; but the text he had heard me preach from 
struck him as so suitable, that he would inscribe it upon 
the stem of the ship — ^the eighty or ninety gun ship 
that he commands, — '^If God be for us, who can 
be against us ?" 

" For," says the Apostle, " He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall He 
not with him also freely give us all things T' If God 
has given us the greater gift, can He withhold the 
lesser 1^ If He has given Christ, the living bread, will 
He withhold from us our daily bread ) 

TheUy concludes the Apostle, in the most eloquent 
and magnificent terms, *' Who shall lay anything," — 
of any sort, Satan, or sin, or the world, — " to the charge 
of God's elect ; " that is, God's people. Ti\i^xi ^^ tKXMaJ^ 
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fill up — for the Apostle writes here elliptically — ^we 
must fill it up thus : — " Will God lay anything to the 
charge of his elect ? That is impossible j that would be 
absurd ; for it is God that, so fisu: from laying anything 
to their charge, justifies and acquits them* Who/' 
says the Apostle then, " is he that condemneth ) Do 
you mean to say that Christ will condemn us ) That is 
utterly impossible ; for instead of condemning us, it is 
Christ that died for us ; yea, rather, that is risen again; 
yea more, who is even at the right hand of God, and at 
this moment is employed in making intercession for u& 
How can He condemn us ? Then if God will not lay 
anything to our charge," — and. what an expression! 
Much may be laid to our charge ; but — ^blessed hope ! 
—nothing, nothing, nothing will be laid to our charge. 
How much is there in us, the best and holiest, that 
requires condemnation ; how glorious the hope that 
there is no condemnation now, and there will be no 
condemnation at the judgment-seat of Christ ! In short, 
says the Apostle, " Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ r* Not our love to Him; for it is easily 
interrupted, easily weakened, and too often decays; 
but his love to us. Then, says he, " Will tribulation 
doit?*' The word "tribulation" means here *' pres- 
sure," — OXcil/ig, what brings the juice from the grapes 
to form wine. But the Christian, like the aromatic 
Indian grass, when trodden upon, most sorely emits 
the most delightful perfume. And, therefore, this 
pressure, this tribidation, instead of bringing out his 
bad qualities, brings out his best and his noblest ; 
so that in trial and trouble the Christian shines the 
brightest. Or, he says, " If not tribulation, will dis- 
•tr^ss r^-'OTeyoxoipia, literally, "t\^\»fis& ^i ^W»-^* 
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when cramped, and cabined, and confined ; when placed 
like the Israelites with Pharaoh thundering in their rear, 
the Bed S^ lifting its proud waves in their van, and 
when they did not know what to do, — they were then 
in tightness of place. And then they were commanded 
to do what) — To stand still. And when you can do 
nothing, you will find God will do all; — " See the salva* 
tion of our God." Or will "persecution," — that which 
chased the martyrs up to heaven) or will " famine " be 
able to separate us) or "nakedness?" — when the Chris- 
tians were exposed naked to thd frosts of night and to 
the heats of summer, just because they were Christians; 
or " peril by land, or peril by sea, or peril among Mse 
brethren?" Or the " sword ? " — ^the Roman symbol of 
death. Will any of these separate us from the love of 
Christ? He says: " As it is written, all these may be 
our lot ; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter." " So 
&r," says the Apostle, "from these things severing us from 
Christ, — ^in all these things in their greatest intensity, 
in their combined nimiber, in their worst effects, we are 
more than conquerors," — ^language fails him to convey 
the vast and magnificent thoughts with which his own 
noble and inspired heart was charged. '^ Nay," says he, 
" in all these things we are more than conquerors. For 
I am persuaded," — on the surest grounds, on the truest 
premises, through the highest inspiration, and for the 
best of reasons — " that neither death," which man fears, 
" nor life," which man loves, nor " angels," — evil angels 
that assail him, " nor principalities, nor powers," — 
Satan, with wicked powers and principalities in high 
places, " nor things present," which we feel, " nor 
things to oome," which we dread, " nor the height of 
proBpentyy nor the depth of adyeraity, hot ^\i^ o\}aKt 
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created thing in heaven, earth, or hell, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord." What a magnificent thought I There is 
no eloquence equal to it that I can quote ; and there is 
no strain that poet ever sung, or oration that rhetorician 
ever pronounced, or sermon that preacher ever gave, 
that can yield to the Christian's heart that deep and 
rich comfort which this magnificent chapter, bj the 
blessing of God, is fitted to convey. 



'^ Perhaps there is no chapter in the Bible, on the 
whole, so interesting and consoling to the Christian as 
this j and there certainly is not to be found anywhere 
a specimen of more elevated, animated, and lofty elo- 
quence and argumentation. We may remark in view 
of it, (1.) That it is the highest honour that can be con- 
ferred on mortal man to be a Christian. (2.) Our trials 
in this life are scarcely worth regarding in comparison 
with our future glory. (3.) Calamities should be borne 
without a murmur; nay, without a sigh. (4.) The 
Christian has every possible security for his safety. 
The purposes of Gk)d, the work of Christ, the aid of the 
the Holy Ghost, and the tendency of all events under 
the direction of his Father and Friend, conspire to 
secure his wel&re and salvation. (5.) With what thank- 
fulness, then, should we approach the God of mercy! 
In the Gospel, we have a blessed and cheering hope 
which nothing ebe can produce, and which nothing can 
destroy. Safe in the hands of God our Bedeemer, we 
may commit our way to Him, whether it lead throu^ 
persecations, or trials, or sickneaa, ox ^ T[^as\7]if % ^g^'v^ v 
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and triumphantly we may wait until the day of our 
complete adoption, — ^the entire redemption of soul and 
body, — shall fully come." — Barnes. 

'^ There can be no safety, no holiness, and no happi* 
ness to those who are out of Christ. No safety, because 
all such are under the condemnation of the law, vs. 1, 
2, 3 ; no holiness, because only such as are united to 
Christ have the Spirit of Christ, v. 9 ; and no happi- 
ness, because ' to be carnally minded is death,* v. 6. 
Hence those who are in Christ should be very humble, 
seeing they are nothing, and He is everything ; very 
grateful and very holy. And those who are out of 
Christ should at once go to Him, that they may attain 
safety, holiness, and happiness. 

" The liberty wherewith Christ has made his people 
free, is a liberty from the law and from sin, vs. 2, 5. A 
legal spirit and an imholy life are alike inconsistent with 
the Christian character. 

" Believers should be joyful and confident ; for the law 
is fulfilled j its demands are satisfied as respects them. 
Who then can condemn, if God has justified 1 v. 4. 

" There can be no rational or scriptural hope without 
holiness ; and every tendency to separate the evidence of 
the Divine favour from the evidence of true piety is 
anti-Christian and destructive, vs. 4 — 8. 

"The true method to drive away despondency is 
believing apprehensions of the scriptural grounds of 
hope, viz. the love of God, the death of Christ, his 
resurrection, his universal dominion, and his interces- 
sion, V. 34, 

" Though the whole universe were encamped against 
the solitary Christian, he would still come off m.QrethjMa. 
conqueror, m 5J — 39. 
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'^Afflictions and trials are not to be fled from or 
avoided, but overcome, v. 37. 

" All strength to endure and to conquer comes to us 
through Him that loved us. Without Him we can do 
nothing, v. 37. 

" How wonderful, how glorious, how secure is the 
Gospel I Those who are in Christ Jesus are as secure as 
the love of God, the merit, power, and intercession of 
Christ, can make them. They are hedged round with 
mercy. They are enclosed in the arms of everlasting 
love. ^ Now, unto Him that is able to keep us from 
falling, and to present us faultless before the presence 
of his glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise God our 
Saviour, be gloryand majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever. Amen.'"— JQTocf^tf. 
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"And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his purpose." 

In this verse is the description of a definite cha- 
racter; a character to which this peculiar action of 
all things alone is applicable. Many would grasp the 
privilege, who disregard or ignore the character. Many 
would like all things to work together to them for 
good ; but they do not wish to be possessed of that 
holy and new character without which all things 
work together only for evil. It is on the character of 
the individual that there depends the nature of the 
action of all things. In Christ there is no curse, no 
condemnation, no wrath ; out of Christ " tribulation j 
anguish, and wrath upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil ; to the Jew first, and also the Gentile." Before, 
therefore, we can taste the sweetness of this beautiful 
declaration, we must first ascertain if we have the cha- 
racter which transmutes into good every outer element 
the moment that it touches us ; and in virtue of which 
all things work together for good. That character is 
described in these few words : " They love God, and 
are called according to his purpose " " T!\x«^ Vsn^ ^<A^^ ^ 
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that is, the whole of Christianity. What is the law 1 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and all thy soul, and all thy strength." It is love that 
gives to law its life ; it is love that gives to worship, to 
service, to sacrifice, all that makes it anything but dry 
mechanism. Exhaust love from the sacrifice, and there 
is no fire to consume it ; take away love from the 
service that you render to another, and that service is 
slavery, — it is not filial service. But infuse love, and in- 
stantly every service, however little, or however great, 
is inspired with a new and quickening element. And 
those that exercise the love and do the service are they 
that love God. The natural heart, I need not tell you, 
is enmity to God. We do not naturally love God. 
You will hear people say, " How can you say that 
we do not love that Being tiiat made all things so 
beautiful, and so wisely, and well?" It is quite true 
they love what is wise, what is beautiful, ornamental, 
or sentimental; but the instant they discover that 
this Being who made all, governs all^ hates sin, hates 
malice, envy, hatred, covetousness, worldliness, the 
pride of life, the love of the world, then they dislike 
that Being, and they shrink from Him. It is they 
that are ingorant of what God is that conclude that 
everybody loves Him ; it is they that know what God 
is, and what the human heart is, that can subscribe to the 
sentiment of Paul, however sweeping it seems to us : — 
the natural heart, that is, every man's heart, till it 
is changed by God's Holy Spirit, is not merely angry, 
not merely opposed, but " enmity," enmity itself to 
God. Now the great drift of the Gospel is to reverse 
this ; and the process it employs is this : — " We love 
God, " not to get heaven ; but '' becaui^ he first loved 
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US," and gave us heayen. The constant demand of the 
law is, " Thou shalt love ; " the constant response of 
the human heart is, '^Who shall bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean?" The provision of the Gospel is 
such a manifestation of love to us, on the part of God 
the offended party, that we, struck by its display, amazed 
at its height^ and depth, and length, and breadth, love 
Him in return who, we see and feel, so loved us, at so 
great a sacrifice^ and in spite of the greatness and mul- 
titude of our sins. 

Not only do they love God, but it is added also, 
" those that are called according to his purpose." 
" Whom He did foreknow, them He did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son." There is an 
election — ^they are those who are chosen. I know many 
people shrink from admitting that doctrine, because they 
constantly connect with it the idea that God's election 
and our responsibility and freedom are in some way in- 
compatible. Now the &ct is, they are not incompatible, 
though we cannot see how they are compatible. Yet the 
fiict that both are declared in this book to be true, is 
evidence that both are compatible the one with the other. 

No man feels compelled to do wrong; no man is 
driven by force from doing good. We are acted upon 
by motives, by reasons, by hopes, by aims, by pros- 
pects, by promises. We are rational creatures; and 
no man can say that he is forced to do that which 
is wrong by a pressure that he cannot resist. And yet 
it is true that no man ever goes to heaven who is 
not chosen in Christ before the foundation of the worlds 
The two things are perfectly true ; how to reconcile 
them it is not necessary to waste time in attempting ; 
we know that both are true. Tliey \on^ Q^ci^— 'vickKt^*"®* 
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man's active fbeling; they are called according to God's 
purpose, — ^there is God's sovereign election. But the 
truth is, as I have often stated, the whole dispute 
about election is a dispute about words. If any man 
admit that (rod first inclines us before we are inclined; 
that God draws us before we follow; that God calls be- 
fore we answer; it does not matter whether He called, 
drew, inclined ten thousand years ago or ten minutes 
ago ; it is equally his touching me, influencing me, 
before I follow and accept of Him. And, therefore, 
whether election be before the foundation of the world, 
or before the rise of this day's sun, it is all the' very 
same thing. Time is nothing. The truth is, we speak 
of succession of time because we are so imperfect. But 
with God there is no such thing. The past, the present, 
and the future are mere human distinctions. With 
God the fiiture is as the present, and the past as the 
present; and all three one luminous, transparent, 
equally clear and perspicuous now. And that being the 
case, when we speak of God having chosen us before 
the foundation of the world, we employ a mere adap- 
tation of a great thought to the comprehension of weak 
and imperfect minds. But if you grant this, that God 
must incline, draw, dispose, before we are at all affected ; 
then you grant what is all that we understand by the 
doctrine of election ; and you must admit at o4M;e that 
we are saved thus " by grace, not of works, lest any man 
should boast." 

To all that thus '^ love God, and are the called accord- 
ing to his purpose, all things work together for good." 
If you want to know if you be among the called accord- 
ing to God's purpose, I can easily tell you. Do you 
lore God 9 If yon do, you are amon^ t\i<a ciOklkd. If you 
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do not, I do not say you are not among the called, but 
I do say, you have no reason for concluding that you 
are among the called. If we love Him, it is irresistible 
proof that He loves us, because our love to Him is the 
shadow of his love towards us. It is an effect, not 
a cause ; it is second, not original ; and, therefore, the 
right way is not to try to ascertain by the inquisition of 
a mysterious and inscrutable dogma, Is my name written 
in heaven 9 but to ascertain by, a plain, palpable, every- 
day, accessible evidence, Is God's love in my heart 1 
If it be there, my name is written in heaven ; if it be 
not there, I do not say that your name is not written 
in heaven, but I do say that as yet you have no right 
to conclude that it is. Now, if you thus love God, and 
are thus called according to his purpose, then all things 
work together for good to you. What " all things 1" 
The Apostle himself recapitulates some of them at the 
end of this very chapter. All things : — " tribulation," 
with all its ups and downs, with all its varying aspects 
and phases. " Distress : " — " Neither know we what to 
do ; but our eye is upon thee.'* " We have the sentence 
of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in our- 
selves, but in God which raiseth the dead." This dis- 
tress, this narrowness, this tightness of plsuse, is working, 
or if not now, it will work at some time for good to us. 
" Famine*' is another that the Apostle enumerates ; 
want of bread. This works for good It may make us 
see on whom we depend ; it may lead us to think of 
living bread ; it may show us where our dependence 
should be, and how that dependence should be f&r 
deeper and intenser than it ever has been. " Persecu- 
tion ;'* — ^persecution, that chased the martyrs, as it ia 
said, up to heaven, is also included. TW^ ^axic>^JM^.^^ 

m2 
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80 dark, no dungeon so deep, no prison wall so thick, 
that God cannot see, that his comforts cannot pene- 
trate, and lead all in the midst of them to feel, '' This 
works for good to me ; and it is good for me that I am 
here." " Or," says the Apostle, "nakedness :" — when 
^thout closing to defend you from the winter's cold. 
That may lead you to God, that may work for good ; how, 
at present we see not ; that it does, at present we may 
know not ; but that in the end, in some way, it will 
work for good to you, is quite evident ; because if it be 
a thing, it must be one of the all things. " Or peril." 
The Apostle gives a catalogue of them himself He says, 
he was " in perils by land, in perils by sea, in perils 
among false brethren ;" but all these turned out to him 
for good. " Or the sword," that slays ; "or death," that 
separates friend from friend — ^the protigi from his pro- 
tector, the patron from his client, the child from the 
parent, the parent from the child j — it never sepa- 
rates the Christian from Christ ; but, on the contrary, 
brings him nearer to Him, — for " absent from the body 
is present with the Lord," — and, therefore, it works 
for good. " Or life," with all its struggles, outs and 
ins, its eddies and its currents, its dark places and 
its bright spots, its tears and its smiles ; all that con- 
stitutes that complicated bundle, that every man feels 
more or less heavily, called human life ; it works to you, 
in some sense or in some shape, for good. "Things 
present," that you feel so deeply ; " things future," that 
you fear more than you .should ; or height of honour, 
or depth of shame ; all things, in some shape, work for 
good. " Tribulation" — " If we suflfer with Him, we shall 
also reign with Him." " Famine" — ^if we have not ordi- 
naiy bread, how often has the CYma^Aasi x^o^vved com- 
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pensatory blessings in the bread of life ! ''Or nakedness" 
— clothed with the righteousness of Christ. *' Or peril '* 
— Christ is our shield. Whatever trouble you can state^ 
it must be included in the ''all things ;" and a closer 
and longer analysis than we can now bestow of each qf 
these things would show, that the worst has a blessing 
in its bosom; that the longest is short in comparison 
of ^n eternal heaven; and that, though we cannot 
now see the action, or even at present taste the good, 
we may be certain, just because God has said it, that 
all these things — the worst, the most poignant, the 
most protracted, the most bitter to be borne • — ^all have 
one definite issue ; they work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called according 
to his purpose. Why ? Because God has said it. Why ? 
Because Christ intercedes. 

You recollect the beautiful instance in the Gospel, 
when the disciples were overtaken by a storm while 
they were toiling at the oars in a tempestuous sea, 
Christ was interceding on the mountain side; and 
though He did not come at the first watch, and, there- 
fore, they thought all was gone, nor at the second 
watch, and their hearts sunk more ; nor at the third, 
and they gave up all ; but at the fourth He came. He 
did not come too soon, lest they should not have had 
deep experience enough of their peril; He did not 
come too late, lest the peril should have been more 
than they could have borne ; but He came just at that 
season, and showed them it was best for them, when his 
glory was most promoted, and their gratitude most 
sensibly increased. 

Then, it is added, if you look at this beaut\&\l\«i^^ 
'* All thiDga work together." 3\ibI toocVl ^^ ^w.\^ 
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" all things." Now, that seems, at first, very strange 
We can understand sunshine, and wealth, and health, 
and all these things that we like, working for good ; but 
it seems very difficult to understand that all things, — 
all within, our anxieties, our cares, our fears ; all with- 
out, storms and trials ; all things past, whatever you 
can count, or quote, or remember ; all things to come, 
whatever you may fear, or dread, or suspect; — all 
things, without exception, work together for good. 
It is not some things, — it is not good things — it is not 
bright things ; but it is all things. And " all things," 
it is said, " work." They work, — nothing is idle. The 
sun shines ceaselessly; the moon that lights us up 
this month, lights up another section of the earth 
another month ; the stars rise and set, and guide 
the voyager upon the deep ; the rivers roll ; the sea 
is ever restless, fulfilling its great and beneficent 
mission; the flowers grow, the blossoms burst out, 
the fruit ripens in autumn; the earth is a vast 
laboratory, and the universe a hive of ceaseless indus- 
try. All things work. But it is here said, that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God. Then everything that happens to us is active; 
— ^there are no dead things. Nothing that touches us, 
nothing that happens to us, ceases to have any in- 
fluence the moment that it strikes us ; its influence 
lasts; it continues to act. But all things work to- 
gether ; not only all things are acting, but all things 
are co-operative and harmonious. Now this seems 
very hard to believe. Black and white, bitter and 
sweet, light and darkness, holiness and sin ; tyrants 
that reign fiercely, and beneficent sovereigns that reign 
and rule mercifuUj ; all tliingB,tlQin^ ^\ittwc^ q& they 
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seem to us, yet really co-operate when they come to 
touch a Christian, or happen '' to them that love Crod, 
and are the called according to his purpose." How very 
expressive is that 1 All things — ^not some things ; all 
things work, or are active ; all things work together, or 
are co-operative ; and they work together — ^for what 1 
For good. In other words, all things — ^the imiversality 
of the action ; all things work — ^active or operative ; all 
things work together — co-operative ; all things work to- 
gether for good — or beneficent. In other words, every 
one of those things that the Apostle enumerates in this 
chapter carries the olive-branch in its hand, breathes a 
benediction wherever it strikes, and makes the be- 
liever say, what in his heart he feels : *' It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted." And this is not one text 
only, as if it were peculiar ; but it is the common lan- 
guage of Scripture : *^ All lyings," says the same 
Apostle, " are yours ; Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come, all are yours ; for ye are Christ's, and Christ is 
God's." And again, says the same Apostle, '* No tribu- 
lation for the present seemeth joyous, but rather 
grievous ; yet afterwards it worketh out the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness to them that are exercised there- 
by." So again, he tells us, in the same Epistle, " Not 
only so, but we glory in tribulation ; knowing that tri- 
bulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed." What 
an instance have you of this in the patriarch Joseph of 
old I You remember Jacob said, " All these things are 
against me ;" or, if he had translated the text into his 
own feelings, it would have been, '^ All thin^ -nroKk. 
together for evil to me." And Yie mA. ^ \s>^X^s^% 
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" Joseph is not, and ye will take Simeon away." But 
that same aged and venerable Patriarch lived to see that 
what he supposed to be true was not true ; what he 
supposed to be hostile was really friendly ; and what he 
thought steps of descent to a deeper misery, were the steps 
of a magnificent ascent to greater happiness and peace. 
So mistaken is man when he forms a judgment from 
what he sees ; so true is that which is written, " All 
things work together for good to them that love God." 

You are not to look at the things, and judge of their 
action from what they are ; but you are to judge of the 
miction and beneficence of all things that happen to you 
from what God is to you, and from what you are to 
Grod. In other words, the worldly man judges that 
God is against him, because he feels pain, hunger, 
want, weariness, sickness, death; but the Christian 
argues, "God is with me; therefore, all things work 
together for good to me." The natural reasoning is from 
the nature of things up to what God is ; that which is 
the Christian reasoning is down from what God is to us to 
the nature and effects of all things that happen to us. 

Now Paiil says, in this passage, " We know that all 
things work together for good." How did he know 1 
He knew, first, by inspiration; he knew, secondly, fi«m 
observation; he knew, thirdly, from experience. And he 
was not singular in this conclusion ; for, he says, " We 
know." " All the paths of the Lord are mercy and 
truth, to such as keep his covenant and his testimony." 

And it is not a thing that we hope, that we guess, that 

we wish ; but it is what we know, — positive, absolute, 

without qualification, without restriction. And he him- 

self had tested it on many an occasion, and learned the 

JejBsoQ in bis own past spiritual, ^i^oxiaN. ^3.^T^sfiii». 
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Now, then, here is just the position of a Christian. 
He is a man to whom all that comes will have a bene- 
ficent effect and influence. He feels pain as acutely as 
others; but the pain that is to others a ministry of evil, 
is to him a ministry of blessing; and he judges what 
everything will be to him from what God is to him, and 
what he is to God. And if he be one of those of whom 
this chapter is written : " There is no condemnation" — 
that is, no curse — " to them that are in Christ Jesus ; " 
then, being found in Christ— not having his own righte- 
ousness, but his — ^he is thoroughly persuaded that all 
that happens to him is doing him good— by processes 
that he cannot follow ; but that, when he comes from 
the margin of the bright and the future world to review 
all the desert through which he has passed, then he will 
see that his darkest nights were really his brightest, — 
that his saddest hours were really his sweetest ; that 
when he thought all things were against him, all things 
were most actively co-operating for him ; and his only 
regret will be, that he suspected where he ought to have 
trusted, and doubted where he ought to have had only 
imboimded confidence. 

. And what we do not know now, depend upon it we 
shall know hereafter. 



" This verse introduces another source of consolation 
and support, drawn from the fact that all things are 
under the direction of an infinitely wise Being, who has 
purposed the salvation of the Christian, and who has so 
appointed all things that they shall contribute to it. 
* All things.' All our affections and trials ; all the per- 
secutions and calamities to which we at^ ^i:?^Qf^^\. 
Though they are numerous and \aiig-^iOTs^\a»fc^'> ^^ 
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they are among the means that are appointed for our 
wel&re. * Work together for good.' They shall co- 
operate ; they shall mutually contribute to our good. 
They take off our affections from this world ; they teach 
us the truth about our frail, transitory, and dying con- 
dition ; they lead us to look to God for support, and to 
heaven for a final home ; and they produce a subdued 
spirit, a humble temper, a patient, tender, and kind 
disposition. This has been the experience of all saints; 
and at the end of life they have been able to say it was 
good for them to be afflicted. Ps. cxix. 67, 71 ; Jer. 
xxxi. 18, 19 ; Heb. xiL 11. * For good.' For our real 
wel&xe; for the promotion^of true piety, peace, and 
happiness in our hearts. *To them that love God.' 
This is a characteristic of true piety. To them, afflic- 
tions are a blessing. To others, they often prove other- 
wise. On others they are sent as chastisements ; and 
they produce murmuring, instead of peace ; rebellion, 
instead of submission; and anger, impatience, and 
hatred, instead of calmness, patience, and love* l%e 
Christian is made a better man by receiving afflictions 
as they should be received, and by desiring that they 
should accomplish the purpose for which they are sent ; 
the sinner is made more hardened by resisting them, 
and refusing to submit to their obvious intention and 
design. ' To them who are the caUed.' Christians are 
often represented as called of God. The word (kXttos) 
is sometimes used to denote an external invitation, offer, 
or calling. Matt. xx. 16 ; xxii. 14. But excepting in 
these places, it is used in the New Testament to denote 
those who had accepted the call, and were true Chris- 
tians. Rom. i. 6, 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 2, 24 ; Rev. xviL 14. It 
js evidently used in this sense \iete — ^ dsaatA those 
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who were true Christians. The connexion, as well as 
the usual meaning of the word, requires us thus to 
understand it. Christians are said to be called because 
God has invited them to be saved, and has sent 
into their hearts such an influence as to make the 
call effectual to their salvation. In this way their 
salvation is to be traced entirely to God. ^ According 
to his purpose.' The word here rendered purpose 
(wpoOea-is;) means properly a proposition, or a laying 
down anything in view of others } and is thus applied to 
the bread that was laid on the table of shew-hread. 
Matt. xii. 4 ; Mark ii. 2Q ; Luke vi. 4. Hence it 
means^ when applied to the mind, a plan or purpose of * 
mind. It implies that God had a plan, purpose, or 
intention, in regard to all who became Christians. They 
are not saved by chance or hap-hazard. God does not 
convert men without design ; and his designs are not 
new, but are eternal. What He does, He always meant 
to do. What it is right for Him to do, it was right 
always to intend to do. What God always meant to do, 
is his purpose or plam That He has such a purpose in 
regard to the salvation of his people, is often affirmed. 
Rom. ix. 11; Eph. i. 11 ; iii. 11; 2 Tim. i.;9; Jer. H. 29. 
Tins purpose of saving his people is, (1.) One over which 
a creature can have no control ; it is according to the 
counsel of his own will. Eph. i. 11. (2.) It is without 
any merit on the part of the sinner — a purpose to save 
him by grace. 2 Tim. i. 9. (3) It is eternal. Eph. iii. 11. 
(4.) It is such as should excite lively gratitude in all 
who have been inclined by the grace of God to accept 
the offers of eternal life. They owe it to the mere mercy 
of God, and they should acknowledge Him as the foun- 
tain and source of all their hopes ot "Vi^^Nevir— ^aTT^**- 
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Blbbbed trath! ^He that spared not his own Son, 
but deliyered him np for ns all, how shall he not 
with him also fredj gire ns all things f " 

Paol, the writer of the diapter taken, b^ins, as we 
hare already seen, hy intimating the grand trath which 
is inscribed npon the yeiy threshold and Testibnle of 
Christianily. ^ Theiie is no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesos" — none from the height or fix>m 
the depth — none from Iaw or Gospel — none really 
from the conscience, and there will be none frt>m the 
jodgment-seat of the Almighty; — all is ddiTcrance 
from a corae that we have jnsUy provoked, and resto- 
ration to a blessing and a communion which we had 
jnsUy forfeited. This is the note of the great jabilee ; 
the very substance and music of the Ciospel — ^ no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.** Much 
they may deserve, much they may have provd^ed, 
and more they may feel they deserve ; but their &il- 
ings are not the criteria of their state. " There is^** 
says God, who speaks in measured words, never beyond 
the truth, ^* no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus.** And he adds, If God spared not his 
own Son to secure this grand TesuVt, \ra^ ^<^^cst«d him. 
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up for us all, how shall he not with him also give us, 
not only this freedom from condemnation, but all the 
blessings that such a state can be expected to unbosom ? 
The sparing not His own Son is delineated in the 
expressive and touching terms which we read in Isaiah 
liii. The object of the Apostle in this argument is to 
dissipate those suspicions of God's goodness as our God, 
which pass, like clouds, at intervals over the spirits 
of us all, intercept the sunshine, and create painful, 
melancholy feelings. The Apostle shows, that you 
honour God by getting rid of all such suspicions. He 
^ves you also strong and solemn grounds, standing 
upon which you may be prepared and willing to fling 
all your suspicions of God to the winds, and to have 
perfect peace through Jesus Christ our Lord. What 
we have received should be to us a conclusive argu- 
ment why we should expect the rest. The very gift 
of Christ, as a Sacrifice, is not a final thing, but the 
earnest and pledge of more. Man gives, too often, to 
satisfy the urgent want, and to get rid of the peti- 
tioner. God gives to satisfy the want, but also an earnest 
of more than man can conceive, or heart desire. By 
forgetting what we have received, we are apt to doubt 
if we shall receive what we want for the future. None 
of us suf&ciently make God's past goodness, as we are 
warranted, a reason for Grod's future and greater good- 
ness. The reason is, we are constantly judging of what 
God is by what &llen man is. The perfect man would 
be the perfect reflection of what God is, but the fallen 
man has only traces and remains of it. We reason with 
ourselves in this way : We have a kind friend, we have 
drawn upon that friend's goodness in the i^ast \ ^sA^^ 
say, I cannot have fiice to go and. aak. lox xsiot^ \ ^ ^^t'^ 
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not appeal to him. We must not thus estimate the 
thoughts of God ; for He makes the great goodness in 
the past a reason for greater goodness in the future, and 
for yet more earnest application on your part : for if 
God " spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us air* — ^the past great gift — " how shall He not 
with Him also" — ^much more in the future — " freely give 
us all things?" 

We have before us the great feet, " Grod spared not 
his own Son." This is reiterated in Scripture a thou- 
sand times ; it is the central fact of Christianity ; it 
shines forth in every doctrine, in every promise, in 
every privilege, as the sim shineth in his strength. 
Take away the great truth of the Atonement of Jesus, 
and Christianity is but a republication of the Law, and 
fit to create despair, not to plant new and glonous 
hopes. This great truth stands alone in its gi*andeur, 
and yet never alone in its influence, for all other truths 
are subsidiary to it, or flow from it, as rays from the 
sun, ajB streamlets from the fountain. 

" God's own Son" is the epithet bestowed upon Jesus. 
We know nothing of this relation ; we must not judge 
of it by earthly relationships. All that we know is, 
that God is the Father ; that Jesus, the Second Person 
in the adorable Trinity, is the Son ; and that the Third 
Person, or the Comforter, is the Holy Ghost. But 
these are definitions of the Infinite in the limited and 
imperfect formulas of human speech, and finite speech 
cannot be the vehicle of an infinite thought ; — ^the best 
definitions that can be given of Deity in our language 
must be obscure and imperfect. It is an appeal to that 
which is deepest, tenderest in the human heart. The 

'ender ofth&t which is deepest, de^yxef&t^ixiQi&t precious 
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to US, would be no surrender, no sacrifice, to be com- 
pared with God sparing not^ but giving up his only- 
begotten Son for us all. 

The expression which is here employed, " spared not," 
is evidently allusive — ^it points backward to the great 
Abrahamic sacrifice that was to be, but that firom God's 
interposition needed not to be. Abraham, at the com- 
mand of God, freely gave up his son, and it was a noble 
offering ; but God, at the command of none, but under 
the influence of love to sinners, " spared not his own 
Son." In other words, God's love to us is measured by 
God's love to his Son. Now, there is something in this 
perfectly inconceivable — ^his love to his Co-equal, infi- 
nitely holy, and infinitely pure, who reflected that love 
with the same purity and splendour with which it was 
received, is here declared not to exceed in intensity the 
love that Grod bare to us sinners. This one fiict — God's 
love to sinners — is the most wonderful phenomenon in 
the universe. There is no reason of ours that can ex- 
plain, thei» is no analogy of ours that can illustrate it 
— ^there is something in it so completely sui generis, 
that we can only think of it, or express it, by bursts of 
admiration. the height and the depth, the length 
and the breadth of the love of God in Christ Jesus ! 
And the reason of that is, our love is always a thing 
drawn forth by a thing external to us, and worthy of it ; 
but God's love could not have been drawn forth by any- 
thing external to it, or worthy of it We love a crea- 
ture, because there is something in that creature lovely; 
but God loved sinners, when on them and in them there 
was nothing lovely at all. We love a creature because 
it is beautiful ; Grod loves a creature in order to make 
the creature the beautiful thing that Ti^ -^ovil^Xias^^ ">X. 
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to be. His love is a thing that ours does not measure : 
it is expressed in human speech by the words, <' He 
spared not" — He would spare us eternal sorrow, and 
therefore He spared not his own Son. It implies, that 
God's love to us was so great, that there was nothing 
that He would withhold in order to embody and carry 
it out consistently with what was due to justice, holi- 
ness, and truth. No angel would have done, no human 
being, however exeellent, could have been our substi- 
tute, — Jesus alone could. If I prove, and it can be 
proved irresistibly, that there is an atonement made by 
Christ, I prove necessarily and consequently that Jesus 
Christ is God over all. These words alone are, to me, 
conclusive of what Jesus is, " I have power to lay down 
my life, and power to take it up again : no man taketh 
it from me." Now, there is not one individual in the 
universe, from the highest autocrat down to the hum- 
blest subject, who can say, " I have power to lay down 
my life." Nobody has power to lay down his life, and 
if he do it, he dies a suicide and a murderer. He, 
therefore, who could say, " I have power to lay down 
my life," must have said what was blasphemy, or he 
must have manifested therein that he was God, and 
such he was ; and as such, in our nature, He suffered 
for us, when He was spared not. 

And this, therefore, points to the next description of 
him, that God " delivered him up." The expression 
" spared not" is not expressive enough to denote what 
God felt towards us; and therefore, the negative, 
" spared not," is withdrawn or superseded by the posi- 
tive, "He delivered him up," — ^not only not spared 
him, but He freely, without reluctance, delivered him 
up, — and delivered him up to ^\ioiii*^ To ^ 'world that 
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hated him ; to a church, that preferred a murderer in 
his stead ; to the Jews, who rejected him ; to Judas, 
who betrayed him ; to Peter, who denied him ; to 
Pilate, who condemned him; to Herod, who mocked 
him ; to a cross, on which he was crucified ; to a grave, 
in which he was laid ; and, above all. He delivered him 
up to that imsounded sorrow of soul, the intensity and 
greatness of which was only in proportion to the gran- ' 
deur and greatness of the Saviour, who was the subject 
of it all — a sorrow that found expression in - the 
agonizing words, "My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ! " God clothed him with our sins ; Satan's 
wrath and man's hatred rushed upon him, because 
he was the Holy One; God's judgments descended 
upon him, because he was in the place of the unholy ; 
the world, its kings, its priests, and its subjects, all 
fell upon him, because he appeared the Innocent, 
■and Spotless, and Holy One, to whom the human 
heart is enpiity ; and then the judgments of a holy 
law fell upon him, because it pleased God the Father 
to bruise him. Because, while the Innocent One, he 
was clothed with the tainted fleece of our transgres- 
sions, occupied our place, taking upon him our respon- 
sibilities, the windows of heaven, and the fountains of 
the great deep, equally rushed upon him, for different 
reasons ; — ^the human, because it is enmity to what is 
like God, and unlike itself, — the Divine, because he 
took upon him our transgressions and bore our chastise- 
ments. And Jesus, under the confluence of so much 
and so terrible a retribution, died, vanquished in that 
he died, but the victor in that he overcame him that 
had the power of death, and descended into tli<& ^tk^^^ 
there apparently a victim — ^reaUy a V\e\.Vai — 'wA ^^"v.-* 

VOL, VL ]gj 
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and truly, the vanquisher of the grave — death dying as 
death seized upon him^ the grave receiving its De- 
stroyer when it received Jesus ; and in that act, when 
he died and said, '< It is finished/' the sins of them that 
slew him were blotted out ; for he made atonement for 
the transgressors, when he was numbered in the midst 
of them. Such is God's love. God spared not, did not 
hesitate, but delivered up freely this his only Son. 

And for whom ? The answer is, " For us alL" Not 
for angels — ^the unfiallen needed it not, and the &llen 
were beyond its reach ; not for men, but for sinners ; 
and not for strangers only, but for them who, by 
wicked hands, took and crucified the Lord of glory. In 
the midst of our sins, and in spite of our sins, God 
gave Christ to suffer for us, and for us aU — Jew and 
Gentile, bond and free, male and female ; not one is 
excluded by an anathema, except an anathema struck 
by himself ; not one is beyond the reach, or the effi- 
cacy, or the application of this atoning blood, except 
by his own deliberate acquiescence. He died for us all, 
that "whosoever" — the worst and the best, the great- 
est and the humblest — " whosoever believeth in Him 
might not perish, but have eternal life." It is the 
terrible element in the condemnation of the lost, that 
it is of their own preparing ; it is the glorious element 
in the salvation of the ransomed, that it is all Christ's 
free and spontaneous love. It will be the worm that 
never dies, and the fire that is never quenched, among 
the lost, that they went amid obstructions, amid diffi- 
culties, amid rebukes, amid checks, amid warnings, in 
spite of all, in the face of all, and through all, right 
down to the depths of destruction ; and it will, on 
the other iiand, be the most t\mV\vQ% xeoQ\kctioa in. 
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the hearts of the redeemed, and it will be the sweetest 
sound in their songs, that they were carried to 
heaven often in spite of themselves— at first without 
their own thinking of it — and by grace, and grace alone, 
the sovereign, unmerited, everlasting love of Him, who 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us alL 
But the expression, "delivered him up for us all," 
certainly conveys the idea of Atonement The word 
** delivered " is literally, " gave him up in the room of 
us all." And we have a parallel passage in the same 
Epistle : — " For when we were yet without strength, in 
due time, Christ died for the ungodly;" that is, *4n 
the stead," " in the room of" And he shows how com- 
pletely this is his meaning, when he adds, " for scarcely 
for a righteous man will one die: yet, peradventure, 
for a good man," — that is, a benevolent man, — " some 
woidd even dare to die ; " — such things have occurred 
— "but Grod commendeth his love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for lus," — ^that 
is, " in the stead of us." " Much more, then, being 
now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through him. For if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life." Here, 
then, is the blessed truth clearly and unmistakeably 
brought out, that Jesus died not a martyr attesting 
the sincerity of his convictions, but a victim, beaiing 
the sins of all that believe. Here is the evidence 
that he died not as an example that we are to imitate, 
but as an atonement on which we are to lean and to 
depend. 

Never let go that precious truth, which ^nq» ^ ^^a^ 
glow; Jtsf guDBhine, and its hopea to C\aivb\!\axL\fc^i-^^^5i*^ 

n2 
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Jesus Christ the Saviour is our Passover slain for us, 
our Atonement in the stead of us : so that — precious 
thought ! — as my sins being laid upon him brought 
down upon him the judgments of heaven, his righteous- 
ness laid upon me will entitle me to all the blessings of 
heaven; and just as in Jesus there was no sin when 
he died, so in me there will be no merit when I am 
admitted in heaven. All sin was upon Jesus, not 
in him ; therefore he suffered : all merit wiU be upon 
me, not in me; therefore I shall be accepted before 
God. And just as Jesus was made sin for me, and 
bearing my sin drew down upon him my curse, so, 
believing on him, I shall be made righteousness by 
him, and shall, in virtue of that righteousness, bring 
down upon me blessings that neither heart can con- 
ceive, nor tongue can tell, nor the redeemed sufficiently 
celebrate throughout the cycles of eternity. 

What a grand truth, what a blessed announcement 
is this — He was delivered for us ! And if so, then this 
Bible of ours is not simply a directory, telling me what 
I am to do; but it is a dispensary, telling me the balm, 
the medicine that is to heal me. Then the religion of 
the Bible is not simply advice, which is not what I 
want, for I know much more than I can do ; but it is 
a cure: and the minister's pulpit is not a desk for 
giving lectures, but it is a place for proclaiming that 
there is a balm in Gilead, and a physician there. The 
very essence of the Gospel is, that it is a system of 
life for dead men, health for sick men, righteousness 
for sinful men, happiness for all men that wilL It 
is not a republication of the law, of what God would 
have me to do; for the Ten Commandments, every 
time I read them, condemn me. 1 ^o Tio\.\iwit «. Tourer 
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law, for that law is pure and perfect. I do not want 
a disclosure merely of what I am to do, for I see more 
disclosed of what I ought to do than I shaU ever be 
able to perform. But what I want is something that 
shall reinstate me in my right relationship to God, 
something that will quicken the dead heart, give light 
where there is darkness, and peace through the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son. And that is what the Gospel 
gives — this is its very essence ; and if men would only 
take God at his word, — if you this day were just to 
take these truths as I announce them, not upon my 
own authority, but upon that of God, not one indi- 
vidual would leave this congregation this day otherwise 
than a happy and a converted man. The very simplicity 
of the Gospel is the stumbling-block of Christianity, 
if one may say that it has a stumbling-block. If I 
were to bid you go and do some great thing, you would 
do it ; but when I tell you to go and " wash and be 
clean," you will not do it ; and yet, the very com- 
mission of the minister of the Gospel is to tell every 
man that there is complete forgiveness, complete re- 
demption ; and if any man has it not, it is because 
he will not have it, or believe it. 

" He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all," then, argues the apostle, — and he argues 
beautifully and truly, — "how shall he not with him 
also freely give us all things ? " The apostle does not 
put it in the form of a positive assertion ; he does not 
say, " He spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all; and therefore he will with him also freely 
give us all things" — that would be too prosaic; that 
would not embody the great thought that the qj^^^^ 
heart was ML o£ He therefore puts \\. m \5aa i^ro^L ^ 
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mi interrogation — " How can you imagine that God will 
not give ns with Christ all things?" And when he 
does give them, how are they given? They are all 
given through Christ, and with Christ, and by Christ 
All things are made to work together for good to 
them who are in Christ Jesus. Without Christ was 
not anything made that was made, and without Christ 
is not anything given that is given. We do not always 
realize this ; but I think, if we reflect, we shall realize 
it more. We see the raindrops and the sun, and the 
seedtime and the harvest, and the bread we eat and 
the raiment that we wear, and we take all these 
as mere ordinary things that come independently of 
redemption. But when man sinned, all things were 
forfeited. There is not a sunbeam that comes from the 
sun, there is not a streamlet that issues from the foun- 
tain, there is not a bud in spring, a rose in summer, 
nor a golden ear in harvest, that are not here because 
Christ was crucified and slain for us: and there is not 
a morsel that we eat, or a blessing that we taste, or 
a particle of air that we breathe, that are not because 
He stands between the living and the dead, staying the 
curse that Adam provoked, and saving a respite of 
love and sunshine for us who lay hold upon the blessings 
that He purchased. Creation bears the impress and 
the signature of Jesus ; Providence carries upon it the 
image and the superscription of Jesus; with him, 
through him, by him, God gives us all things. 

And how does He give them ? with what feeling does 

He give them 1 The answer is, " Freely," — " How 

shall he not with him also freely give us all things) " 

God does not give as man gives. When you apply to 

A ben^uftor for something t\isit ^ow. -^iwdX, V^ «k^«^ 
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•*Well, I "will give you so and so, but it is upon 
condition that you do so and so;" that is, man's 
goodness has in it something of stipulation, — ^it is a 
quid pro quo. But it is not so with God, — the grace 
of his gifts is only equalled by the greatness of his 
gifts. When God bestows upon a Christian the pardon 
of his sins, He does not say, " I will pardon your sins, 
if you will only go and do so and so ; and 1 will give 
if you will give to the Church and to the Missionary 
cause." God does not act thus ; He gives the blessing, 
and leaves the blessing to generate in the heart of the 
recipient that loyalty and that obedience which are 
its spontaneous and proper fruits. And hence do not 
think of Him as the exactor of duties, but think of 
Him rather as the giver of blessings. If you think 
of God simply as an exactor of duties, the feeling 
generated will be fear lest you do not fulfil them, and 
a slavish dread of the Master you must obey, and 
the irritating desire to do what He demands ; and you 
will not do it well. But if you will only think of God 
as giving all and asking nothing in return, you will say, 
'' How can I be disloyal and ungrateful to so glorious 
and so great a Giver] '* Grod's richest blessings are by 
grace, and He ever reiterates and repeats the grand 
accompaniment, — *' Without money and without price, 
whosoever will, let him come and drink of the water of 
life freely." The freedom of his gift of " all things " is 
only equalled by the greatness of that gift ; for, having 
given Christ, the argument is, '^ How shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things ? " 

But may we expect to get all? God says "all 
things.'* May 1 ask of God to make me rich, healthy^ 
eminent, great ? Whatever a C\ai&\.\Mi l'^^ ^^ ^^ 
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needs, it is his privilege to go to God and ask. If I 
were ill, I should ask for health, just as I should ask for 
the forgiveness of my sins. But, you say, how do we 
know that this will be good for us ? That is not your 
business. It is God's prerogative to give or to with- 
hold, just as He sees it expedient for you ; but your 
duty is to unbosom to Him, your Father, your deepest 
wants, the wants that you feel the most ; and He has 
the wisdom and the love to give and forgive, to with- 
hold and to grant, as his wisdom and his fatherly love 
see to be most expedient for you. But many true 
Christians, I fear, in prayer, attempt to step into God's 
place. They begin saying, " I must not ask this, because 
I am not sure whether it will be good for me. My child 
is dying — I must not ask for that dear child's recovery, 
for I do not know whether it will be for its good." Is 
there, I ask, a mother on earth that would not pray for 
her child's recovery 1 There are instincts stronger than 
logic, that would prompt you to ask with intense 
earnestness; and those instincts are good and Christian. 
God will spare or take away as He sees best ; and all 
He does will redound to his praise and your good. 
And, therefore, when you pray, you may conclude five 
minutes after you have prayed that you will get what 
you have asked; — not in the shape that you prefer, — 
not at the moment that you prefer. God promises to 
give what is good for you ; and if you ask, you must 
leave to Him the time, the manner, and the instrument; 
but this is as sure as that there is a God in heaven, 
that whatever man asks God will give to him, if it be 
good for him. But, would you wish that "if" taken 
away? No; I believe that throughout eternity we 
jshaU praise God as much for ^bat H.e did iiiot. Bay, as 
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we shall bless Him for what He did say; so we 
shall bless Him as much for what He withheld^ as 
we shall bless Him for what we received. And, there- 
fore, the " all things" is limited to what is adapted for 
our state, and what is best for us. And we do not 
determine what is adapted for our state, or what is 
best for us ; we ask simply what we feel in our con- 
sciousness within to be truly and deeply needed by us ; 
and He will then give us all things. " All things are 
yours," says the Apostle ; " Paul, ApoUos, Cephas, life 
or death, things present or things to come ; all are 
yours; because ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's;" 
that is, having given us Christ, He is ready and willing 
to give us all things. " Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added unto you." What a magnificent charter is that 
of the Christian ! What a rich investiture is that of 
the Gospel ! God has given us Christ, and with Him — 
(always with Him — never separate from Him — without 
Him nothing,) — with Him all things that He sees to 
be most expedient for us. How logical is such a conclu- 
sion ! how rational, I say, is such a conclusion ! — He 
that has given Christ will give us all things. It is an 
argument from the greater to the less. If a man gives 
you an estate, you may expect that he will at least 
give you the trust or title deeds. If a man has given 
you the great thing, you may be sure he will give you 
the small things that are necessary to the enjoyment, 
or the accompaniments of the great thing. If God has 
given you Christ his Son — if that be true, and you have 
no doubt of it — then how is it possible — would it be 
rational — that He should refuse you, whilst He h«&^'^^\i 
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the greatest thing, those little things that are needful 
for you. If He has given you his own Son, surely He 
will not withhold from you his servant. If He has not 
withheld the primal gift, in not sparing but delivering 
up his Son, then the love that gave that primal gift is 
80 unutterable that you need not be afraid to calculate 
upon all other things being added. 

What a happy man should a Christian be I How 
ruined must the world have been when such an inter- 
position was required to recover it ! How entire the 
ruin that needed such a restoration ! Yet, if less 
would have done, more would not have been bestowed ; 
but we were without strength, and in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly. 

In the second place, how insufficient is the world out 
of Christ to recover itself ! The world without Chris- 
tianity has not made any progress. Do you find that 
men who are strangers to religion love war less 1 Do 
you find that men without the sanctifying and sweeten- 
ing power of the Gospel are one whit better 1 

Philosophy, literature, and science may beautify the 
crumbling ruins of nations, but they cannot avert them. 
There is nothing thoroughly restorative except what is 
within the boards of this blessed book, the Bible. The 
secret of continental troubles is in the Bible, and the 
cure of them is in the Bible also ; and if we have the 
means of sending them that Bible, or inducing them to 
read it, we should delight to do so. 

Mark, in the next place, the disinterestedness of 
God's love. He is the ofiended party, and yet He made 
the movement towards the ofiending party. God loving 
us could have been no accession to his happiness. If 
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He had expunged the world from the orbs of the 
universe, heaven would not have wanted inhabitants, 
nor would God have wanted praise. How sovereign 
then is his love — not provoked by us, not deserved 
by us, not sought by us; and yet freely vouchsafed 
to us! 

Why was such an act necessary on God's part ? If 
God so loved us, why did He send Christ to die for us I 
I answer, Christ did not die for us to make God love 
us, — that is absurd ; but because God previously loved 
us. And you ask, Why was it necessary then ? Be- 
cause God is a holy God, and a true God, and a just 
Grod. God had said on Sinai, that which was eternally 
true, whether he had said it or not ; for the law upon 
Mount Sinai was but the revelation of what was, not 
the creation of what never was: — "The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die." The Law of the vast universe, 
the law on which God's throne rests, is, " perfect holi- 
ness, is perfect happiness, and sin is death and misery." 
That is God's law, and the reason why Christ stepped 
in, and his death was necessary, was, not to make God 
love us, but to show, first, that God loved us; and 
secondly, to be a medium by which God's love could 
light upon us consistently with the demands of His 
justice, holiness, and truth : so that God should be seen 
to be as just, as holy, as true, in lifting the chiefest of 
sinners to a throne of glory, as in plunging the least of 
sinners into an ocean of misery and woe. The grand 
accomplishment of Christianity is this : that, not God's 
love, but his justice, and his truth, and his holiness, 
are now as vividly displayed when He saves the 
greatest sinners, as ever they were when He condemned 
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the least or the greatest of sinners. And hence, in 
looking at Christ as God's great gift, and the Gospel as 
God*s great scheme, I think as much of his justice as 
I do of his love. 

" He is feithful and just to forgive us our sins." 
What a truth is this ! Without this Atonement, speak- 
ing humanly, and as far as we can see, God could not 
have been "feithful and just to forgive us our sins ;" but 
now in that Atonement He is " faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness." And, therefore, " his own Son," as a gift, is 
the evidence how deeply Grod loves us. " His own Sou," 
again, as a sacrifice, is the medium or the channel 
through which that love could reach us. God loved us 
before Christ died; but by Christ's death that love 
becomes acquittal : it visits us, and that consistently 
with what God is — the Just, the True, the Faithful, 
and the Holy One of Israel. 

And, in responding to this, surely the very first 
emotion that we feel is gratitude to God. "What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits 
to me ? Bless the Lord, my soul, and all that is 
within me, be stirred up to magnify his holy name." 
Even the world has this trace of its pristine excellence, 
that it brands ingratitude as a base thing. How much 
more must God brand ingi-atitude to Him for so great 
a gift ! 




"Verse 32. 'He that spared not* — who did not re- 
tain, or keep from sufiering and death — * his own Son,* 
—who thus gave the highest proof of love that a fiither 
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could give, and the highest demonstration of his will- 
ingness to do good to those for whom he gave him, — 
' but delivered him up,' — gave him into the hands of 
men, and to a cruel death, (note Acts ii. 23,) — * for us 
all,' — for all Christians. The connexion requires that 
this expression should be understood here with this 
limitation. The argument for the security of all Chris- 
tians is here derived from the fact, that God had shown 
them equal love in giving his Son for them. It was 
not merely for the apostles; not only for the rich and 
the great; but for the most humble and obscure of the 
flock of Christ. For them he endured as severe pangs, 
and expressed as much love, as for the rich and the 
great that shall be redeemed. The most humble and 
obscure believer may derive consolation from the fact 
that Christ died for him, and that God has expressed 
the highest love for him which we can conceive to be 
possible. ' How shall he not ? ' His giving his Son is 
a proof that he will give to us all things that we need. 
The argument is from the greater to the less. He that 
has given the greater gift will not withhold the less. 
* All things.' All things that may be needful for our 
welfare. These things he will give 'freely;' without 
money and without price. His first great gift, that of 
his Son, was a free gift: and all others that we may 
need will be given in a similar manner. It is not by 
money, nor by our merit, but it is by the mere mercy 
of God ; so that from the beginning to the end of the 
work it is all of grace. We see here, (1.) The privilege 
of being a Christian. He has the friendship of God ; 
has been favoured with the highest proofs of divine 
love ; and has assurance that he shall receive all th^l 
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he needs. (2.) He has evidence that God will continue 
to be his friend. He that has given ' his Son ' to die 
for his people, will not withdraw the lesser mercies that 
may be necessary to secure their salvation. The argu- 
ment of the apostle here, therefore, is one that strongly 
shows that God will not forsake his children, but will 
keep them to eternal life." — Barnes, 



CHAPTER IX. 



Paul's interest nr the jews — mercy aio) merit — ood's 

SOYEREIGNTT — ^MAN's RESFONSIBILITT^DIFFIOULTIES. 



This is one of the most difficult, perhaps the most 
perplexing, chapters in the whole New Testament 
Scripture ; not pei-plexing as to its meaning, but as 
to our difficulty in reconciling it with what I call 
in its proper sense the freedom, the moral freedom 
and responsibility, of every one that hears the voice 
of the everlasting Gospel. It relates primarily, it is 
plain, to the Jew; and only incidentally, or rather 
indirectly, to the Gentile. Paul had, in the eight chap- 
ters which we have read, — each so precious, and all so 
instructive, — concluded that there is but one way of 
acceptance in the sight of God; and that to him that 
is found in Christ, trusts in his righteousness, is washed 
in his blood, there is no curse, no condemnation, above, 
below, around, in the present, in the future, or in the 
past. He proceeds, in this chapter, and in the one that 
follows, to obviate difficulties and objections that would 
naturally arise in the minds of many respecting the 
freedom of Paul's declarations, embracing Jew and 
Gentile, and his omission of giving any special apparent 
benefit to the Jew, whose name has figured so brightly ; 
and whose national history has beeu «o cox^^vsvi^wis^'"«i. 
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the annals of the past. He therefore begins the chap- 
ter by stating, that so far from having any enmity 
to the Jews in thus making known the equal privileges 
of the Gentiles, on the contrary, " I can say in the 
sight of God, my conscience attesting what I say, 
that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in 
my heart respecting them. For so real is that sorrow — 
so deep, so weighty, is that heaviness of heart — that 
I could wish myself accursed from Christ for my bre- 
thren, my kinsmen" — ^that is, the Jews — " according 
to the flesh." I have looked at that wish in every 
light, and tried to ascertain its precise meaning, import, 
and nature. The word "accursed," which is in the 
Greek anat?iema, means strictly in the original, " a 
thing devoted ;" it might be devoted to God in sacri- 
fice, or devoted for a curse, or devoted for a blessing ; 
but, certainly, I cannot conceive that so light a signifi- 
cance is to be attached to it as that '* I could wish 
myself put to death for their sake.** He had repeated, 
again and again, that he was ready to die in the 
service of souls, and would count it his joy and his 
privilege to die for Christ's sake ; I therefore attach 
its full force, and understand that the apostle literally 
said — for he is not stating, mind you, what God has 
inspired as an absolute truth, but what was his own 
personal inmost experience, in the depth and agony of 
his sorrow for the sad and coming ruin of his unhappy 
countrymen : " I could wish that I were separated from 
Christ, if by such a price they could be purchased 
and restored to heaven." I cannot see it possible 
to put any lighter meaning upon the wish ; it is 
the strict meaning of the words; and all attempts to 
dilute it seem to me unsatisfac^Ty. ItY&th.^ expression 
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of deep agony ; it is his deep sense of their ruin, con" 
straining him to say, '' I oould wish to perish for ever, 
if that would be the price of their redemption.** But. 
as that cannot purchase one soul, of course the thing 
is impossible. It is, therefore, only the measure of the 
depth of his sympathy with them, not a wish expressed 
as if for his own eternal ruin.^ 

He says of these Israelites, " To whom pertaineth the 
national adoption;" a people that God blessed, whom 
He bore up as upon eagles' wings ; whom He made his 
portion; to whom He gave so many privileges, and 
mercies, and blessings ; '^ and whose are the covenants," 
of Sinai, " and the giving of the law, and the service, or 
the worship of God, and the promises : whose also are 
the feithers ;" — ^Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were all pro- 
perly Jews, or founders of the Jews. '' And of whom, as 
concerning the flesh" — ^from whom, out of whom, as a 
nation selected for that purpose, and in particular the 
&mily of David — " Christ came, who is over aU, God 
blessed for ever." 

We have, in this fifth verse, the most unmistakeable 

^ Since writing the above, I have read the exposition given by 
Dr. Tregelles, and incline to think his is correct. He puts the 
words Uvx^fi'V^ y^P nuros 4yi» kvdBtfta cTmu iarb rov Xpi<rrou 
within brackets, as a parenthesis to come in after reading 
Terse 3 ; thus, " I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in 
my heart for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh," 
(for I did wish myself separated from Christ), *.e. I can feel for 
their condition and sympathise with them, for I was once in 
their case. I prayed or wished to be separated from Christ, as 
if such separation were honour and happiness, instead of ruin. 
It is not "I could wish," but " I did wish." This solution is, 
I confess, more satisfactory to me than what I have given in the 
exposition, though that in the exposition \& ?xi\^'«^»s^hsS^ *0s^ 
common inteipretstion. 

VOL, VL O 
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assertion of the supreme deiiy of Christ. The Unita- 
rian has toiled and laboured to get rid of it, and tried 
to show that it does not mean what it obviously does ; 
but any honest reader of it, in the original, must 
see that it is Christ that he speaks o^ who is over 
all, who is also God, who is blessed for ever and 
ever. The apostle knew the meaning of the words 
he employed ; he knew their lyeight and significance. 
Either, therefore, Paul was guilty of blasphemy, which 
we cannot admit ; or he was guilty of ignorance, which 
we dare not admit; or he stated what was absolute 
truth when he said, " Jesus Christ is God over all, 
blessed for ever and ever." 

He then proceeds to show that so many Jews and 
Israelites, who had such glory and such blessings, have 
been cast off, yet that Grod's promises made to them — 
those promises which we read in the Book of Deutero- 
nomy — ^are not of no effect : for, says he, " They are not 
all Israel which are of Israel ;" that is to say, there is 
an Israel, the nation so called ; and within it an Israel, 
the church so called. It is, translated into our phrase, 
they are not all Christians who are baptized ; they are 
not all Christians who are Churchmen or who are Dis- 
senters. There are Christians who have joined neither ; 
and there are those who are no Christians, who have, 
in succession, joined both. And therefore the apostle 
says, You must not suppose, because the great mass 
is cast off, unbelieving, disobedient, persecuting, sin- 
ful, that therefore God's promises have failed; for 
you will find that his promises were not to them as 
a nation, but to them in the nation who believed in 
Jesus Christ, the only Messiah. So he proceeds to 
show: '^Neither, because t\iey ttce&<^ «i^q»^ Abraham^ 
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are they all children ;" that is, children of God. He 
tells lis, in another Epistle, that believing Gentiles are 
Abraham's children, because they are God's children. 

Now, he says, we find in the history of Abraham 
two persons. There was Hagar, with Ishmael her son ; 
there was Sarah, with Isaac her son. Now, why did 
God take Sarah and her Isaac, and not Hagar and her 
Ishmael ? Jnst for the same reason that he elects some 
to everlasting life, and leaves others living without God, 
without Christ, and without hope in the world. But 
he goes on to explain this distinction : '' This is the 
promise, At this time will I come, and Sarah shall have 
a son." And then, he adds, God selected Isaac to be 
the channel of the chosen nation, and not Ishmael, even 
before either was bom. Therefore, argues the apostle, 
it could have been no merit in Isaac that made him 
accepted ; it could have been no demerit in Ishmael 
that made him be rejected. Or, to go further down the 
genealogy, it could have been no wickedness in Esau, 
before he was bom, that made him be "hated;" it 
could have been no goodness in Jacob, before he was 
bom, that made him beloved. What then is his argu- 
ment ? There is, therefore, sovereignty. It is, let us 
mark, in reference to nationalities, not in reference 
to individuals, that the apostle argues. I admit, the 
same sovereignty that chose Britain, for instance, to be 
the depository of the truth, and leaves Turkey to be 
deceived by a lie, is in principle, and in all its issues, 
the very same as that which chooses one to everlasting 
life. But the apostle's argument here is in reference 
to nations. It is important to explain, that the ex- 
pression " hate" is not here to be m\«r^T^\i^ \sk. *(io«k 
rigid zneaniDg ot that word. "Let wa «e^ wi\xi^wKM^ ^ 

o2 
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this. It is said, ''He that hateth not &ther and 
mother cannot be my disciple.** That does not teach 
that any one is to hate his £sither and mother ; but that 
''He that does not prefer me and my cross to &ther 
and mother, and sister and brother, is not worthy of 
me.'* So here it is^ "Jacob have I loyed, but Esati 
I have not loyed.'* We may explain Esau's treatment 
by a phrase, which is a long phrase, and not a common 
one, but the only one that conyeys the meaning 
— ^pretention, that is, passing by. I would explain 
the treatment of Jacob again by active love, or loving. 

"c7aco6 have I lovedy dSrc] That is, on Jacob have 
I bestowed privileges and blessings, such as are the 
proofs of affection, — I have treated him as one treats a 
friend whom he loves ; but from Esau have I withheld 
these privileges and blessings, and therefore have treated 
him as one is wont to treat those whom he dislikes. That 
the whole refers to the bestowment of temporal bless- 
ings, and the withholding of them, is clear, not only 
from Matt. i. 2, 3, but from comparing Gen. xxv. 23 — 
zvii. 27, 29, 37, 40. As to €fu<rrj<ra, its meaning here 
is rather privative than positive. When the Hebrews 
compared a stronger affection with a weaker one, they 
called the first love^ and the other hatred, 

" After all, this does not answer the question. What 
is the object of the apostle in making his appeal to 
such an instance of Kar €x^^oyrjv irpoOea-is 1 Must not 
this answer be, that he does so in order to justify and 
support what he hath said in chap. viii. 28, 39 1 And 
surely what he has there said does not relate to temporal 
condition or privileges, but to effectual calling, to jtisti- 
fying, and glo^^fying. 

^'Att, however, which is deo\4ft9L\a,^i5Qa^» ^^^Vxi ^^^t 
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case, does not bestow his blessings on the ground of merit, 
(for how can any sinner be blessed on such a ground) ) 
but for reasons known only to himself and which are 
ab intra, and not ah extra. 

'^ Those who contend against this sentiment, contend 
against what is eyery day exhibited before their eyes. 
Why was this man bom white, and that one black ) 
Why is this child bom and nurtured in the bosom of 
a pious family, and that one in the midst of robbers 
and murderers 9 The children had done ^ neither good 
nor eyil' when their lot was decided. This no one 
can deny. Then, in the next place, is not their external 
condition connected with their means of grace, their 
pious nurture, their present condition and associations 
in life 9 And who placed them in their present condi- 
tion ) How easy now to multiply such questions in- 
definitely ) and the answer must at last resolve the whole 
into Divine sovereignty. The world is full of that which 
teaches this doctrine. All nature speaks it, and speaks 
it loudly too ; not less so than the Bible itself. Yet 
with all this, the Bible plainly recc^ises the freedom 
of men, and attributes to themselves their own destruc- 
tion. The world say that there is contradiction here ; 
but if there be, the naturalist has as really to contend 
with its difBiculties as the advocate for revelation. 
However, there can in reality be no contradiction or 
absurdity in two things which are both true. All the 
difficulty lies in us. Being ignorant of the manner in 
which predestination and free-agency can be reconciled, 
we are prone to think that they are irreconcilable. 
When will men learn that their ignorance is not the 
measure of truth ? '* — Stuart, 

Some will aaj, *' What shall we boj \3ciea\ \%^«» 
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unrighteousness with God 9 " Why should [He choose 
one and reject another) Here is partiality, or here 
is unrighteousness. What is the apostle's answer to 
this? He answers it not by a metaphysical discus- 
sion, but by what is £Ekr more precious, a text from the 
Bible. '^He saith to Moses, I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion." But what is mercy f 
Where mercy is exercised, there is demerit. To tiJk 
of showing mercy to a person that deserves it, is non- 
sense ; for the very fact that it is mercy, implies that 
the person has no desert; but^ on the contrary, is 
guilty. And, therefore, if God have mercy at all, it 
must be mercy in sovereignty. Now, why should He 
have mercy upon A, and save him with an everlasting 
salvation? why should He not have mercy upon B, 
and not save him 9 I cannot explain ; I can only quote 
what Paul has quoted, " I will have mercy on whom 
I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion." But, you ask, is this 
applied to Christians throughout the New Testament? 
I answer, I cannot read my Bible without seeing the 
doctrine of sovereignty and election just as plain as 
I see the freedom and responsibility of man. For 
instance, what are we to make of such a text as this ? 
'< Chosen in Christ before the foundation of the 
world." You were not living before the foundation of 
the world, yet you were then chosen in Christ. But 
you will answer, perhaps, " Ah, because God foresaw 
that we should be holy." But the language implies 
the very reverse. It is, ^' Chosen in Christ before the 
foundation of the world, in order that we should be 
holf. " It IB not> chosen \>eQ&\]yBi& oi ^lo'^^^a^ l^x^gansiL % 
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but it is, chosen in order that holiness maybe deye- 
loped. And again says Peter, in another Epistle, ^' Elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God." And again 
adds Paul, in another, " Chosen through sanctification 
of the Spirit, and belief of the truth." It is also said, 
there is a class who cannot peiish ; that wonders and 
miracles in the last days, and delusions shall spread, 
BO terrible that, " if it were possible, they should de- 
ceive the yery elect." What are we to make of all these 
passages ? It is impossible, for the sake of propitiating 
the objections of the sceptical, to dilute and pare down 
God's solemn language, which to my mind, and, I think, 
to every dispassionate mind, does convey that awful, 
sublime, and yet glorious doctrine— for it is so in its issue 
— election, not because of works, but in spite of sin, 
and in order to good works and the inheritance of 
eternal life. 

But the apostle goes on to argue, not only is this 
true, but more than this. He says, ^' For this purpose 
I raised Pharaoh, that I might show my power in him, 
and that my name might be declared throughout all 
the earth." In other words, Pharaoh was made to reflect 
God's glory, not willingly, but in spite of his will. 

" God in his providence did so direct things, namely, 
the warnings of Pharaoh, the commands addressed 
to him, and the signs and wonders in his land, that 
he was excited to more vehement resistance and con- 
tumely, which ended in his signal overthrow and de- 
struction. In all this Pharaoh was entirely voluntary 
and free. The case diflers not in principle from what 
happens every day. As has been before remarked, God 
creates men ; He endows them with powers ^\i^^^^fs«;^!^^»^ 
which enable them to sin^ and plaAea \\isai m^**^^^^ 
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snrrounded by temptation ; and all this, knowing cer- 
tainly that they will sin. Every one must agree to 
this. But are not men free agents still 9 Do they not 
sin voluntarily? Does not the blame of this attach 
entirely to themselves. Can any part of it be justly 
charged upon Godf Surely not; and if not, then 
there is a sense in which He may say^ that he roused up 
Pharaoh, in order that he might shew forth His power 
and glory vn all the earthy and this without making 
himself the proper author of sin. In one sense, Qod 
does all that takes place under his providence and 
government of the world ; for He preserves all crea* 
tures and all worlds, and gives them all their powers 
and faculties, and opportunities of action. In another 
sense, Gk)d is not the author of sin : ' God tempteth no 
man.' Man is the p'oper author of his own sin ; every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away by his own 
lust, and enticed to sin. In one sense^ ' God hath made 
all things for himself, yea, the wicked for the day of 
evU* — Prov. xvi. 4 ; and in like sense, he roused up 
Pharaoh. So £ar as he is concerned with all this, it is 
in a way that is perfectly consistent with the freedom 
of men in action; and all his designs are to bring good 
out of evil, and thus to promote the glory of his own 
name, as is intimated in the verse befc^re us. All the 
difficulty here is involved in the principle (which even 
Theism admits) that Ghd is omniscient, omnipotent, and 
immtUahle, The Deist has, in reality, the very same dif- 
ficulties to cope with here, so far as the free-agency and 
the sinfulness of men are concerned, as the evangelical 
Christian. The nodus of the whole is our ignorance of 
the manner in which free-agency and entire dependence, 
foreknowledge and voluntaxy tucilionL, qc^t^sas^ ^^ov^tkor 
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and are harmonixed ; but as fad only is known to us, 
namely^ the &ct that they do co-exi8t.*'-^iS^t£ar& 

^'Therefore/' says the apostle^ '^hath he mercy 
on whom he will have mercy^ and whom he will he 
hardeneth." What an awful expression is that ! Yet 
I cannot think that '^ he hardeneth" means what one 
might at first blush put upon it ; that God actually, 
physically, obstructs the entrance of the truth into any 
man's mind ; or that God prevents a man from beliey- 
ing j or that He so hardens a man's heart that it is 
physically impossible that he can believe. This is not 
trua But you see, as a matter of &ct, that the 
Grospel, wherever it is preached, has one of two effects; 
either it is the savour of life, that is, it softens; or it is 
the savour of death, that is, it hardens. God gives to A 
prosperity, for which he thanks Him ; the same God 
gives to B prosperity, and it hardens him, and ends in his 
eternal ruin. You are not to blame God in either; 
He is beneficent in both. The use that the one makes 
of it unto life everlasting, is of grace ; the misuse that 
the other makes of it imto death eternal, is of himself. 
With all this it is absolutely true that the Gospel is 
oilfered to every human being ; our commission is to 
preach it not to the elect, nor to the non-elect, but to 
sinners as such : and the ^t that any man feels him- 
self a sinner is sufficient warrant for that man instantly 
to apply to be made a Christian, and be saved irnto 
eternal life. If he be not saved, — and it is true of 
every one that hears the Gospel, — ^it is not because God 
has condemned him to eternal death, for no such doc- 
trine is in the Bible, but it is because he will not 
believe in Christ that he may be saved. 

There is a \Gtj remarkable ptooi ol >i!Q^ vcl "^eibs^ 
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yery chapter, and in the 22d verse, ^'What if 
Grod, willing to shew his wrath, and to make his 
power known, endured with much long-suffering the 
yessels of wrath fitted to destruction?" But now, when 
he comes to speak of the vessels of mercy, mark the 
alteration of the phrase : '* And that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy;** 
not '' fitted unto glory,*' but ''which he had afore 
prepared unto glory." When he speaks of the vessels 
of wrath, they are those who have fitted themselves 
by their unbelief by sin, by Satan, by the world, to 
destruction; but when he speaks of the vessels of mercy, 
they are not fitted by themselves, nor by ministers, nor 
by the sacraments, but prepared by God himself for 
eternal joy 1 Now, what is the inference we draw from 
this ? That they who perish do not perish by anything 
that Gk)d has done to them ; that they who are saved 
are, without exception, saved wholly by what God has 
done for them. Or, to quote another passage I have 
often quoted as exactly illustrating the same idea; 
when He addresses the saved at the judgment-seat, 
it is — ''Come, ye blessed, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you : " mark the words, " prepared for 
you from the fomidation of the world." But when He 
addresses the lost, what does He sayl "Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared," — ^now, if repro- 
bation were true, it would have been prepared for you; 
but it is not so — "prepared for the devil and his 
angels." What does this show f That if one single 
sinner goes to heaven, he goes there by grace, as an heir 
of God, and because heaven is prepared for him, and 
he is prepared by God for heaven. But if one single 
sinner goes to ruin, he goea to & i^Aaa^ VHcaX. ^«& \\Aver 
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meant for him; it was prepared for the devil and 
his angels^ and he was never meant for it. And 
therefore^ when he finds himself in hell^ he feels, and 
will feel for ever — " All the ruin, thfe responsibility, the 
guilt, the blame are my own. Nobody sent me here, 
nobody did it for me ; I did it all myself." And when 
ihe saved are in glory, each saved one will feel — '* I did 
none of it ; God did it all ; and therefore to Him be 
glory, and honour, and thanksgiving,'and praise." 

I think you will find this idea run through the 
whole Scripture, and constantly illustrated. And it is 
a very guiding thought to keep it clearly before you, 
that all that is good in the creature*— -pardon, peace, 
sanctification, happiness, grace, heaven — is given in 
spite of the creature's sins, and out of God's free grace. 
But, on the other hand, all that is evil in the creature 
—unhappy, miserable, ruinous in time or in eternity- 
is from the creature, and firom the creature alone, and 
not from God, nor inflicted by God, in any shape or 
sense whatever. Now these two fects kept clearly 
before us, will explain even so perplexing and diflBoult 
a chapter as this. But I candidly admit, and it is 
right that one should say so, that if you ask me, '< If 
this be true, that some are saved and some are not, 
and that only the chosen will be saved, and the 
others will not; how can you reconcile this with 
your free ofler of the Gospel, with telling me that as 
a sinner, and as such only, I am welcome to the 
Saviour ? " if you ask me how I can reconcile them, I 
answer at once, I cannot; and it is not my business to 
reconcile them. But shall I quarrel with truth because 
I^ a finite mind, cannot comprehend aii m^\)i\i^ ^3;^\ 
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Will the child say the ocean is not bo deep, becaose its 
tiny hand cannot hold its mighty waters ? If I add, 
I cannot comprehend this; is not the sceptic constrained 
to add that there are many things true that he cannot 
comprehend) Do you comprehend eternity? There 
is not one mind, the most powerful on earthy that has 
the least accurate or just idea of eternity. Ton can 
conceive years, millions, millions of years; but can 
you conceive this, that when millions have succeeded 
millions, and those millions millions more, you are no 
nearer the end, and no further from the beginning than 
when you first began to count ? What do any of us know 
of this 9 Nothing at all ; and yet you believe in eter- 
nity. What do you know of omnipresence 1 Can you 
conceive a Being who is here, who is there, in London, 
Vienna, Calcutta, Petersburgh, everywhere, — ^in the 
height, in the depth, and length, and breadth ? Can 
you comprehend this 9 No. Tou can comprehend 
a creature here; but the very &ot that he is here^ 
shuts out of your mind the idea that he can be thera 
And i^ therefore, you cannot comprehend what little 
the Theist or the Deist believes, it will be time enough 
to quarrel with what the Bible contains, because you 
cannot reconcile one great truth with another great 
truth. Far better is it, however, to cease to wran^e, 
and b^n to pray. One, a metaphysician, said, of 
old, ''Lord, are there many that be saved?" Oh, 
what precious common sense is there in the reply 1 
'' Strive to enter in at the strait gate." Do not 
trouble your mind about these things ; there are many 
things in the Bible you will never comprehend ; but 
there are plain, practical duties instantly obligatory, — 



these give your hearts and minds to^ and these are the 
elements of your eternal peace.^ 

'^ Whatever we say or do, should he said or done as 
in Christ, i. e. in a Christian manner, v. 1. 

" If we can view, unmoved, the perishing condition 
of our fellow-men, or are unwilling to make sacrifices 
for their benefit, we are very different from Paul, and 
from Him who wept over Jerusalem, and died for our 
good upon Mount Calvary, vs. 2, 3. 

'^ Though yre may belong to the true church, and 
enjoy all its privileges, we may still be cast away. Our 

* On verse 21, "Hath not the potter power over the clay?" 
Stuarfc thus writes : — 

'* It is as much as to say, * Even supposing there was some 
ground for the objection which you make, I might reply, in 
the language of Scripture, and ask whether it is proper and 
becoming for a creature to summon the Creator before his 
tribimal, and to pass sentence of condemnation upon Him?' 
Viewed in this light, it is a kind of argumentmn ad hominemj 
applicable indeed to aU who make the like objection in the like 
spirit, but specially adapted to stop the mouth of the haughty 
and presumptuous Jew, who, in Paul's time, was indignant that 
Qod should be represented as making the Gentiles the objects of 
his special favour. In appealing, however, to the sovereignty of 
Qod the Creator, Paul cannot with any propriety be considered 
as asserting or intimating that God is arbitrary in any of his 
dealings with his creatures, or that He even makes any arrange- 
ment in respect to them, without wise, and good, and sufficient 
reasons. It would be altogether incongruous to suppose that 
the apostle did ever think or assert, that a Being infinitely holy, 
and wise, and just, and good, would act without the best of 
reasons for acting ; although, indeed, these reasons might not be 
given to us. It should be remarked here, also, that it is only 
when a proud and contumacious spirit lifts up itself, like that of 
the Jew in the context, that an appeal to a direct and sovereign 
right of Gk>d is made by the sacred writers, in ocd^t t^ %Xa^ 
and repress such arrogant asBumptiou." 
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external relation to the people of God cannot secure 
our salvation^ v. 4. 

'^ A pious parentage is a great distinction and bless- 
ing, and should be felt and acknowledged as such, v. 5. 

'* If Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, if he has a 
nature like our own, how intimate the union between 
him and his people ; ^ how tender the relation ; how un- 
speakable the honour done to human nature in having 
it thus exalted! If Jesus Christ is Crod over all and 
blessed for ever, how profound should be our reverence, 
how imreserved our obedience, and how entire and 
joyful our confidence ! v. 5. 

*' These five verses, the introduction to the three fol- 
lowing chapters, teach us a lesson which we have before 
had occasion to notice. Fidelity does not require that 
we should make the truth as offensive as possible. On 
the contrary, we are bound to endeavour, as Paul did, 
to allay all opposing or inimical feelings in the minds of 
those whom we address. 

*' If descent firom Abraham, participation in all the 
privileges of the theocracy, the true and only church, 
fitiled to secure for the Jews the fitvour of God, how 
foolish the expectation of those who rely on outward 
ordinances and church relations as the ground of their 
acceptance! vs. 6 — 13. 

"The doctrine of the sovereignty of Grod in the choice 
of the objects of his mercy should produce, 1, The most 
profound humility in those who are called according to 
his purpose. They are constrained to say, ^ Not unto 
us, not unto us, but unto thy name be all the glory.' 
2. The liveliest gratitude that we, though so unworthy, 

uld from eternity have been selected as the objects 

which God will display ' tiiQ tvcAiea of his glory.' 
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3. Confidence and peace, under all circumstances^ be- 
cause the purpose of Qod does not change; whom He 
has predestmated, them He also calls, justifies, and 
glorifies. 4. Diligence in the discharge of all duty, to 
make our calling and election sure ; that is, to make 
it evident to ourselyes and others that we are the called 
and chosen of God. We shotdd ever remember that 
election is to holiness, and consequently, to live in sin 
is to inyalidate every claim to be considered as one of 
* God's elect.' ''— Hodge. 



CHAPTER X. 
Paul's akxiett for the salvation of his oouittbtmbn — ^zbal 

— THB jaw's condition — OHBIST THB END OF THE LAW — 
HIS BIGHTEOUSNESS — A TRUE MINISTER — MESSAGE TO THB 
GENTILES. 

In the yarious successive lessons which we have read 
from this most precious Epistle^ we have seen all flesh 
brought in guilty; the only way of escape, Christ and 
Him crucified ; the solution by the apostle of the 
mystery of the Jew — ^what position he occupies, what 
prospects he may cherish ; and now, in this chapter, 
his own deep feeling at their resistance of the truth, and 
disobedience to the invitations of the Gospel of Christ 
He begins by saying, " My heart's desire and prayer to 
God for Israel is, that they may be saved." As if he 
'had said, " I have spoken severely of their sins ; I have 
delineated in £gdthfal terms their coming ruin; but, lest 
you should suppose that my detestation of the sin 
is the least dislike to the people, I assure you that my 
heart'sidesire and prayer to God for that very people is, 
that they may e^joy the richest enjoyment in time or 
in eternity — salvation." 

Next he states what is their condition. " For I bear 
them record that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge." What does this show us? That 
zeal exhibited by a party is not proof that the party has 
truth. I have seen Roman CatYio^caiax ih^^tq ii^oua than 
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Protestants. But that does not prove that the Roman 
Catholic is right; while it does prove, not that the 
Protestant's creed, but that the Protestant's heart is not 
altogether right in the sight of God. Zeal should not 
be seen burning in the cause of error ; but languishing 
almost on the verge of extinction when we have a right 
cause behind us, a noble object before us, and truth our 
blessed and our privileged possession. 

" For they being ignorant of God's righteousness." 
This expression "ignorant" is not exact to the ori- 
ginal : it means much more than that. It ought to 
be translated by a word that has come into recent 
usage ; but in this case extremely applicable : " they, 
ignoring Christ's righteousness ;" that is, knowing it, 
but treating it as if it were a fable, or a worthless 
pretence, and not entitled to their affectionate regard ; 
** and going about"— to do what was impossible — " to 
establish their own righteousness," or to show that they 
are good enough for heaven ; and that what they have 
done in obedience to God's will, is title enough for 
heaven : " they have not submitted themselves," — and 
this is their great offence, — " to the righteousness of 
God." 

. And then he annoimces that glorious proposition, — 
" Christ is the end of the law for righteousness unto 
every one that believeth." The law is magnified in 
Him ; its curse is exhausted in Him ; its demands are 
met in Him : so that all I deserved, as a sinner, Christ 
has borne for me ; all I owed, as a creature, Christ has 
paid for me. I am therefore in Him entitled to that 
heaven I had forfeited by sin, and Christ has secured 
by his precious blood and finished righteousaeea fot \£l<^. 

That the Jew should not be a\to^e>i)ii«t Y^otwc^. 

VOL, VL p 
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of this, or that he should not ignore this righteousness^ 
is plain ; for^ he says, his own great lawgiver describes 
the righteousness which is of the law ; that is, if jou 
will go to heaven by Mount Sinai, here is the accoimt 
of it — " The man who doeth these things shall live by 
them." And the converse is true — " Cursed is he that 
continueth not in all these things to do them.*' But ail 
flesh, as be has shown in a previous chapter, is guilty 
before God ; — we have left undone the things that we 
ought to have done ; we have done the things we ought 
not to have done; and no exactness of obedience to the 
law for the future can in the least compensate for our 
infraction of the law in the past — just as no punctu- 
ality in paying future debts can possibly be a payment 
for debts incurred already we have not been able to 
liquidate. 

'^ But the righteousness which is of &ith" — that is^ 
that righteousness which faith receives, not which we 
work out — ''speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine 
heart. Who shall ascend into heaven 9 (as if Christ were 
not come down :) or. Who shall go into the depths ? (as 
if he were not risen &om the dead.) But the word is in 
thy mouth and in thy heart : and it is this, that if thou 
shalt confess with the mouth what thou hast believed 
with the hearty that the Lord Jesus died for our sins, 
and was raised for our justification, — ^then, whoever you 
be, by whatever name, distinction, or ecclesiastical 
denomination you may be known in this world, is of no 
meritorious consequence in the sight of God; for whoso- 
ever, Jew or Gentile, Greek or barbarian, rich or poor, — 
whosoever calls on the name of Christ, shall be saved." 

'' Moses, near the close of his life, in a general exhortar 
tion to obedience, which he cAdcee&i&d to the Hebrew 
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nation, assigns as one reason why they should obey, 
namely, that the statutes of the Lord which he had given 
them were plain and intelligible ; they ' were not hidden 
from them, neither were they a&r off.' (Deut. zzx. 11.) 
In order to enforce this last thought more effectually, 
he dwells upon it, and illustrates it in seyeral ways. 
^ The commandment,' says he, ' is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldest say. Who shall go \\p for us to heaven, 
and bring it unto us, that we may hear and do it? 
Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say. 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, 
that we may hear and do it 9' That is, * The law which 
you are required to obey, is plain and intelligible; it is 
accessible to all men, and not difficidt to be procured 
or understood. It needs no messenger to ascend the 
skies and bring it down from heaven, for it is already 
revealed. We need not send abroad for it, nor search 
after it in distant or inaccessible lands that lie beyond 
the ocean.' In other words, ' It is plain and easy of 
access.' Nay, one may say, ^The word is very nigh 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest 
do it.' (Deut. xxx. 14.) That is, ' The commandment is 
in language which thou dost speak, and is such as thou 
canst comprehend with thine imderstanding ;' which 
last circumstance is only repeating or amplifying, in 
another form, the idea that had preceded. The whole 
may be summed up in one word, namely, the command- 
ment is plain and accessible. You can have, therefore, 
no excuse for neglecting it. 

" So in the case before us. Justification by faith in, 
Christ is a plain and intelligible doctrine. It is not 
shut up in mysterious language, nor conoeaL&d.f£Qrc£k.^^ 
eyes of aJi hut the initiated^ like t\iQ \ied&L<^\i xsi^^^^^^^ 

p2 
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It is like what Moses says of the statutes which he gave 
to Israel — ^plain, inteUigihle, accessible. It is not in the 
books of coimtries which lie beyond the impassable 
ocean ; not in the mysterious book of Grod in heaven, 
and yet undisclosed ; not in the world beneath^ which 
no man can penetrate and return to disclose its secrets. 
It is brought before the mind and heart of every man, 
and thus leaves him without excuse for imbeHel" — 
Sttbart. 

" There never was, since the fall of man, more than 
one way to heaven, which is marked out in both Testa- 
ments, though not with equal clearness and precision. 
Moses, therefore, assuredly meant to include that way 
of acceptance which the apostle more explicitly de- 
scribed ; and Paul's words implied the same conscien- 
tious obedience, of which Moses more fully treated. 
Under both Testaments, the Word of God brings the 
good and right way near to us ; so that we need not 
travel for instruction, as ancient philosophers did ; nor 
seek information from men at immense labour and 
expense ; nor need we anxiously or curiously desire to 
be wise above what is written; for the sacred Scrip- 
tures will suffice for every useful purpose, if we make 
ourselves acquainted with them ; if we believe and love 
them, and treasure them up in our hearts in order to 
reduce them to practice." — Scott, 

Now, he meets the difficulty which is a great argu- 
ment for missionary exertion ; and in this chapter it is 
missionary exertion on behalf of the Jews : for he says, 
" How shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed ?" That is plain, the apostle says. " And how 
can they believe in him that is unrevealed to themi 
and how shall they be able to lieax \m\»s9i^ ^»^\&d ^ireacber 
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speak to them ? and how shall any one preach unless 
they be sent?" But how sent? This text is often 
quoted as if it meant being sent by the presbytery, 
or by the bishop, or by the congregation ; but that is 
not the meaning of it. It is, sent by being inspired 
and commissioned by the great Lord and Head of the 
Church to preach the everlasting Gospel. All the 
bishops, presbyteries, and congregations of Christen- 
dom cannot make a minister whom God has not made; 
and when God has anointed and consecrated one by the 
inspiration of his Holy Spirit, it behoves all three to 
attest and recognise the mission from above, by sending 
outwardly one already sent inwardly by the Holy Ghost 
and with power. 

Then he goes on 'to say, "But have they not all 
heard ? " Has the Jew never heard 1 " Yes, verily; for 
the sound of this Gospel has gone out unto the very 
end of the world." And he says, in order to awaken the 
Jew to a right feeling, " I will provoke you to jealousy 
by them that are no people," — that is, I will admit the 
Gentiles to the same privileges to which you have long 
been admitted; and as you have forfeited them by 
your unbelief, I will have mercy upon a people that are 
now no people ; and I wiU be found of them that have 
sought me not : whilst I am rejected, to your shame ; 
and this by my own ancient people, to whom I have 
stretched out my hand all day, as to a disobedient and 
gainsaying people. 



" Christianity is, from its nature, adapted to be a 
imiversal religion. There is nothing, aa ^b& \i!aa ^•asa 
with Judaism, which binds it to a pactvcvx^scc \oe».M\Q!^^^'^ 
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oonfines it to a particular people. All its duties may 
be performed, and all its blessings enjoyed^ in every 
part of the world, and by every nation under heaven, 
vs. 11—13. 

^' The relation of men to God, and his to them, is not 
determined by any national or ecclesiastical connexion. 
He deals with all on the same general principles, and is 
ready to save all who call upon him, v. 12. 

" Whosoever will, may take of the water of life. The 
essential conditions of salvation have in every age been 
the same. Even under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, God accepted all who sincerely invoked his name, 
V. 13. 

^' ^he preaching of the Gospel is the great naeans of 
salvation; and it is the will of G6d that it should be 
extended to all people, vs. 14, 15. 

''As invocation implies £uth, and &ith requires 
knowledge, and knowledge instruction, and instruction 
teachers, and teachers a mission, it is evident not only 
that God wills that teachers should be sent to all those 
whom He is willing to save, when they call upon Him, 
but that all parts of this divinely-connected chain of 
causes and effects are necessary to the end proposed— 
viz. the salvation of men. It is, therefore, as incumbent 
on those who have the power to send the Gospel abroad, 
as it is on those to whom it is sent to receive it, 
va 14, 15. 

" As the rudiments of the tree are in the seed, so all 
the elements of the New Testament doctrines are in 
the Old. The Christian dispensation is the explanation,' 
fulfilment, and development of the Jewish, vs. 11, 
13, Ur— Hodge. 



CHAPTER X. 4. 



CHRIST THE END OF THB LAW. 



Herb follows an epitome of the Gospel, — Christianity 
in a nutshell : — " For Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth." 

We have seen the apostle's earnest desire and prayer 
to God for Israel that they might be saved ; ending 
with God's declaration respecting that people, as a 
foolish nation, as having God's hand stretched forth to 
them all day long, as to a disobedient and a gainsaying 
people. He begins the chapter, by bearing the Jews 
record that they have a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge. Zeal without the knowledge of the 
Gospel is fenaticism ; zeal inspired by truth, pervaded 
and sustained by love, is Christian and apostolic en- 
thusiasm. The zeal that has neither light nor love in 
it has raised an inquisitor; the zeal that glows with 
light and is warmed by love, has organized and spread 
the Christian Church from sea to sea, from the river to 
the ends of the earth. The Jesuit is the personation of 
zeal without love, which is fenaticism ; the Christian 
apostle is the embodiment of zeal full of light and 
love, which is Christian principle and sacred enthusiasm. 

Now, says the Apostle, the Jews had this zeal, but 
they had no knowledge ; " for being ignorant of God'^ 
righteousness/' — which I explained «ya ixvA. \i^\Ti%^^^^ 
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rendered in our admirable translation. They were not 
ignorant of it ; and the Greek word does not strictly 
mean that they were. It corresponds, as we have seen, 
with our word ignoring, — knowing it, but treating it as 
if it were not ; discrediting it, acting as if it were a 
nonentity ; supposing that they had of themselves, and 
in their own deeds, .all that could possibly be exacted 
by a reasonable, and a fair, and an impartial judge; 
and therefore losing by ignoring, disregarding, that 
only righteousness which alone is the ground of our 
acceptance before God, and our title to eyerlasting 
righteousness. And then he shows that, even suppose 
they had in their own personal conduct more than the 
righteousness they lay claim to ; suppose that their 
zeal had far more light, and love, and purity in it, 
than it really had ; yet this is their condemning 
offence, that they have not submitted to the righteous- 
ness of God. It mattera not how excellent, how 
generous, how just you may be, — and these character- 
istics are, in their place, most laudable, — ^you cannot 
be saved unless by the renunciation of all merit in 
these, and by imcompromising submission to be clothed 
in that righteousness in which the greatest saint and 
the chiefest sinner must trust to find acceptance in 
the sight of God. And next he explains to them 
where this righteousness that they have not submitted 
to is to be found ; for he says. Not our own acts, or 
conformities to the law, however great and growing 
they may be, but Christ is the end, the aim, the 
scope, the object, the explanation, and the solution, and 
the satisfaction of the law for righteousness to every- 
one that believeth, — that is, trusteth in Him. 
Now, in what sense is Cbx\a\. t\i^ en^ ot tVika lawl 
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Does he allude to the ceremonial law ? I think not ; 
but if he does so, it is no less true that Christ is the 
end of that law. Had it sacrifices 1 He is the end to 
which those sacrifices pointed. Were there shedding 
of blood, and offerings of bulls, and goats, and heifers, 
and lambs, for sacrifices ? These were but dim fore- 
shadows of that once-for-all Atonement by which, and 
through which alone, we can be forgiven. Had it a 
high priest, an altar, a holy place, the incense, the 
cherubim, the glory between the cherubim and the 
mercy-seat ) All these things are incomplete in them-> 
selves, in themselves imworthy of God, in themselves 
inexplicable on the supposition that they come from 
that God who inspired the moral law. But, looked at 
in connexion with their end, they there receive their 
lustrous coronal, appear all harmony, shine with new 
beauty, and indicate a unity between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, between Moses and Christ, between 
the beginning and the end, between the shadow and 
the substance, that demonstrates irresistibly that the 
God that inspired Genesis inspired Eevelation; and 
that the two Testaments, like the twin lips of an 
eloquent oracle, proclaim one author, one object, one 
grand end — Christ Jesus, as all and in all. But, re- 
garding this law which the apostle refers to here as the 
moral law, which is evidently the idea that is in his 
mind, then Christ is the end of that moral law. 
This needs a little explanation. Since the Fall, God 
has never placed a single rational creature under a 
dispensation of strict law. Adam and Eve were imder 
law when they were placed in Paradise in their pristine 
innocence, and amid its unfaded glory ; but the m&tA3Ql 
that thej ainned, a sacrifice was Tpie^riXife^, ^sA '^^l 
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ceased to be under law^ and were under grace. Now, from 
that day to this there never has been any stage in God's 
providential or gracious dealings with mankind in which 
He has placed any section of it whatever under a dis- 
pensation of law. It is not true that He did this wheni 
He proclaimed the law on SinaL When He proclaimed 
the law on Sinai, it was not instituting a dispensation of 
law, imder which* the Jews were placed ; but prodaiming 
to the Jews what the law is, while themselves were 
under a dispensation of grace just as much as we are. 
Nay, the very law of Sinai itself b^ins with a Gospel 
preface, — '* I am the Lord thy God." The instant that 
man fell, there was a disruption between God and man; 
and He ceased by that to be the Lord their God; and 
He became the Lord our God only through that 
Atonement proclaimed, and prophesied, and promised, 
in Paradise. And, therefore, the very prefiEUse to the 
law on Sinai indicates that it was the declaration 
of what law is, not the enimciation of a dispensation 
of law, and placing the Jew under law in that day 
and dispensation. 

Christ is the end of the law so &r also that He 
expounded it, unfolded it, sanctioned it, and proclaimed 
its permanency. And the apostles, so far from regard- 
ing the law as completely put away, or annihilated, or 
as a bad thing, or an evil, constantly proclaim it as 
holy, just, and good; and when the apostle was charged 
with making void the law, he exclaimed with perfect 
horror, "Do we make void the law? God forbid. 
Yea, rather, we establish the law." You must not, 
therefore, suppose that whatever be the meaning of 
" Christ is the end of the law," or however true it may 
he that we must be justified not b^ co\x£oYmitY to that ^ 
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law on our part, but by conformity to it on Christ's part, 
-this lawfaeUher Zholj, or iiiperfect, or m^jj, or 
too rigorous ; or that it is now repealed, annihilated, 
and put away, as of no practical or further use to any 
Christian or believer. The law is simply the declara- 
tion, first, of what €rod is ; next, the proclamation of 
what we owe to Him, and what He justly exacts of us. 

And that law never can cease to be what it is declared 
to be in the Bible, — ^holy, just, and good; — because 
God can never cease himself to be so. The law is 
merely declaring what Grod is, the very principles on 
which He rules and reigns over his intelligent and 
responsible imiverse. And the idea of that law being 
reversed would be as absurd as the idea of God himself 
being dethroned. The law is holy, good, and just; and 
the apostle tells us, in another place, that the law is 
good, if a man use it well. But the very reason why 
people find fault with the law, is their own misappre- 
hension, or misuse of it. If you look to the law for 
justification, you never can be justified by it, or by 
your conformity to it ; you, therefore, do not use it 
lawfully : or if you look to the law for sanctification, 
you misuse it and misapprehend it. It can no more 
sanctify you than the sunlight can give strength to a 
weary traveller. It points out the way, but it cannot 
give him an atom of strength to enable him to beat 
that way onward to its close. And this law tells you 
what God requires of you ; but you yourselves must be 
conscious that you never can render one tithe of its 
infinite demands. It tells you what you should be; 
but your own heart condemns you, and tells you that 
you are not what you should be. And, therefoit^^^wiw 
are not to look to the law — that is, to Q(Q$^ ^<s£c^sbxi^^3b 
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a legislator and a ruler upon his responsible ofi&pring — 
for justification, or to conform to it as a title to heaven; 
nor are you to look to it for sanctification, as if it could 
give you a new heart, or all that you require to make 
you fit for heaven ; but you are to look to the law that 
you may see what is needed, that by the contrast you 
may feel how short you have come ; and find in the law 
the schoolmaster that brings you to Christ, who is the 
end of the law for righteousness unto every one that 
believeth. ' Our translation says "schoolmaster." It 
occurs in that beautiful passage in the Galatians, ** The 
law is our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ" 
Every classical scholar will understand that the word 
rendered "schoolmaster" in our version is not correct. 
In ancient times, in Greece, in the palmy days of 
Pericles, there was the schoolmaster, who gave the 
lessons and the instruction; and there was the peda- 
gogue, derived from Trats, a child, and ayco, to lead, — the 
person that led the boy from the father's house to the 
school in order to be instructed. Now the apostle says, 
"The law is our TraiSa-ytnyos;" it is not our school- 
master, but it leads us to Christ, the schoolmaster; 
that, seated at his feet, we may learn that He is the 
end of the law for righteousness vmio every one that 
believeth. But how does Christ — Shaving arrived at 
this point — ^become the end of the law for righteous- 
ness ? The law says to me, "Do this, and you shall live 
for ever." I am constrained to answer, I have not done 
it, and I do not do it ; and I am sure I never shall be able 
to do it. But my substitute, my representative, has done 
it for me, and I quote Him as having rendered to law 
all the obedience I owe as a creature, as having emptied 
£'om law ail the curses 1 had. iucraccie^ ^ja ^ ^ycoi^^ \ 
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and now, in the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment, when the law asks of me, why, having broken 
it, you shall not now incur its inexhaustible penalty? 
I bid that law, and him who is the Author of that law, 
look not to me — ^for I have nothing to pay, nothing that 
I can promise, nothing to plead — ^but to look to Him 
who is the end of the law ; my righteousness, my title, 
my refuge, my sure defence, my glory, my expectation 
and desire. So that the believer looks to the Lord 
Jesus Christ as having obeyed the law j and therefore, 
his right and title to what the law promises to obe- 
dience ; as having borne the curse of the broken law, 
and, therefore, the guilty may escape from that curse. 
And hence the believer in Christ has borne all that the 
law denoimces, for Christ his substitute has borne it; 
has obeyed all that the law demands, for Christ his 
substitute and representative has obeyed; and, therefore, 
at the judgment-seat the believer is, as far as a title 
to heaven is concerned, complete in Christ, wanting 
nothing ; for He is the end of the law for righteousness. 
Having seen this, you naturally ask, how and in 
what respects has Christ done all this? Why was it 
necessary that we should be justified thus, or that He 
should suffer that we might escape ? I answer, all had 
sinned; all are guilty. I need not prove to you that 
every heart that beats in every bosom condemns its 
possessor, and pronoimces him a sinner in the sight of 
God. Well, that being the case, either the whole race 
must, having broken the law, incur the penalty of the 
law, and suffer for ever and for ever ; or, if that is not 
to be, then God's law must be abrogated, and He must 
be satisfied with an imperfect obedience, iaal^'wic ^1 ^ 
perfect But the law cannot come Aontcl feoTSk.W&VS&l'fc 
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infinite, immutable deman(l3> to meet the sinful con- 
venience of any. Or, thirdly, a lasting satis&ction 
must be made and accepted for me; and a perfect 
obedience must be given and treated as mine. This 
satisfaction could not be made by man ; for man had 
sinned. It could not be made by angels, for it would 
have been unnatural they should suffer ; and it would 
have been useless, for they could not satisfy. It must 
be done by man ; for he is the creature that has sinned 
But while man can suffer, he cannot satisfy. It must, 
therefore, be made by God. But Gk>d can satisfy, 
while He cannot suffer. God became man; our nature 
was taken into union with his ; and He suffered all we 
had incurred as sinners in his own body on the tree ; 
and He obeyed all we were commanded, and paid all 
that we owed as creatures, by his own obedience and 
death. What the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, Christ has done as the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that believetL 
The law has been more magnified by that meritorious 
obedience than if it had never been broken ; and Crod 
is more glorified in the forgiveness of the greatest 
sinner that believes, than He is in the condenmation of 
the least sinner that rejects the proffered righteousness. 
And Jesus Christ is thus not only the end of the law, 
as declared by God, but it is explained and made clear 
to us how He is and must be the end of the law for 
righteousness unto every one that believeth. The 
Bible is not simply the declaration that it is so ; but, in 
coudescending grace, God makes the Bible the ex- 
planation how and why it is so. Gk>d is not satisfied 
in his blessed Word with saying, '^This is truth, and 
jron must accept it;'* but, in coiide^icetidixvi^lo^e, through 
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the medium of his apostle whom He inspireEf, He ex- 
phuns to you, appeals to your reason^ your affection, 
your sympathy, your experience, your inmost thoughts, 
and convinces you, hy the most weighty reasons, that it 
is so, and unfolds to you, by the most lucid and happy 
illustrations, how it is and must be so. 

Now, the first thought that will occur to many, when 
they hear that we are pardoned, that we are admitted 
into heaven, that we are justified, or accounted righteous, 
not by anything of our own, but by Christ, the end of 
the law, will be, what is the use of our doing anything? 
what is the use of our leading a holy life 1 I answer, 
first, you do not lead a holy life at all to get a title to 
heaven. If Christ be the end of the law, you obey that 
law, you do justly, love mercy, live soberly, righteously, 
godly, not to earn a title for heaven, for that is provided 
for you; but you do it by that new instinct that 
redeeming love by the Holy Spirit has planted in your 
heart, which inclines you to love Him, who has thus, 
and at so great sacrifice, loved you. The persons who 
ask that question always assume, that when they are 
justified by Christ's righteousness, their inner nature 
continues then just as it is now. But the moment 
that you are justified by Christ's righteousness, that 
Spirit who has revealed that righteousness to you, 
changes your heart, enlightens your mind, operates a 
complete and radical revolution, or rather reformation, 
within you ; and the things that you now love, you then 
hated ; the things you now hate, you then loved ; you 
become then new creatures in Christ Jesus; and you 
not only do not do these things in order to deserve, but 
you do those things that God requires, because yovL wMk 
already admitted into heaven. Tha meta ^cs£^^ xGas^. 
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works towards heayen as a eilaye, tolling to pay down 
so much obedience, that he may get so much heayen in 
exchange for it. But the Christian goes forth obeying 
God as a son a parent, having already been admitted 
to his home, akeady under the shelter of his roof tree, 
already endowed with all that God can enrich him 
withal ; and going forth to the world instinctiyelj 
loving Him, delighting to obey Him, lamenting when he 
comes short of it, praying for strength to be perfected 
in his weakness, and to help him to grow in grace and 
in likeness to Christ, as he grows in days and in years. 
You thus see, then, that Christ, the end of the law for 
righteousness, is the believer's trust, and he is complete 
in it; and yet that believer, instead of &ncying or 
feeling that this sets him loose from all the restraints 
of moral obligation, on the contrary, feels that it lays 
upon him far stronger obligations than ever ; but th^» 
obligations, instead of feeling grievous, as they once 
did, are felt as a yoke that is easy, and a burden that 
is light ; and his commands are not grievous. 

Are we, then, thus looking to Christ? Is He to us, in 
our estimate, the end of the law for righteousness? Do 
we look to something we can do, or suffer, or perform ; 
or to prayer, or praise, or sacrament, in order to be 
our righteousness in the sight of God? If so, we are 
fatally mistaken. We are in the condition of the Jews, 
— we are ignoring the only title ; and we are trying to 
strike out a title of our own, — a title we never shall 
be able, should we live to the age of Methuselah, to 
accomplish and perfect. And, in the next plac^, if 
we are thus taking Christ as the end of the law for 
righteousness, as the ground of our justification, are 
we acting consistently with it 'I Doea the great love 
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wherewith He has loved us, make ns love Him ? Do 
we see in his requiremehis a reasonableness) a beauty, 
an excellence, a glory, that make us admire Him) To 
a Christian's heart God's will, expressed in bis Word, 
is as beautiful as a landscape or a fine painting is to 
the natural eye. Just as the eye admires beauty in 
a landscape, just as the ear loves sweet soimds in 
music, so the Christian's heart, retuned, anointed, 
restored, loves and longs to imbibe, and to illustrate, 
and embody, whatsoever things are pure, and just, 
and honest, and lovely, and of good report. It is his 
new nature, and he cannot help it. He feels that he 
comes short, but it is his sorrow that it is so ; it is 
his prayer that grace may be sufficient for him, that 
Divine strength may be made perfect in his weak- 
ness j and that the longer he lives, the liker he may 
become to Him who is his rigkteousness, by which 
he is justified ; and his example, whose footsteps he 
delights to follow. 
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CHAPTER XL 

.GOD HAS NOT OAST AWAT IBBABL — ^A 8PABXD BSHKAin— BOT 
TURNED INTO PENALTY — EFFECTS OF REYIVAL AND BB8T0RA- 
TION OF THE JEWS — JEWS NATIONALLY DEAR TO GOI>— BOMl 
NQT INDEFSOTIBLB. 

In reading th^ previous chapter, we found that Isaiah 
had spoken by the inspiration of God respecting Israeli 
that God had stretched out his hand all day unto a 
disobedient and a gainsaying people; having thus 
branded the whole people of Israel as guilty^ emMf 
disobedient, in the sight of God. 

He begins this chapter with the question. Then, if 
this judicial blindness be poured out upon the children 
of Israel, I ask the question. Hath God finally cast off 
all his people? Has He thrown off the Jews as a 
people? Has He resolved to have nothing more to do 
with them, never again to accept them or to graft them 
in? Paul says, '^God forbid; for if he has cast off all, 
then I should be among the cast-aways also. But the 
very &ct that I am an instance of one believer, a 
Christian by grace, who am a Jew by birth, is evidence, 
as a matter of fact, that God hath not cast away every 
one of his people Israel at least, whatever be the expe- 
rience of the large and overwhelming proportion of that 
guilty nation." 

Then he says, '' God hath not cast away his people 

which he foreknew." And I ask you here specially to 

notice that it is of Israel n^Aioi^s^'^ >i)Q&b\>'\i^S& ^^'o&tAntly 
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speaking; and the whole chapter will be unintelligible, 
if you exclude the idea that it is of the people as a 
nation, the descendants of Abraham nationally yiewed^ 
that he discusses specially in this chapter. And he 
begins by stating, You must not suppose that there 
are no true Christians among the Jews, because you dq 
not see them alL Elijah was once of that mind, and 
thought he was left alone, the only one who served 
God. But what was God's answer 1 "I have reserved 
to myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed 
the knee to the image of BaaL" And so, he says, there 
may now be seven thousand of the men of Israel serv- 
ing Christ, though I cannot count them, nor give their 
names, nor estimate them. " So," he says, *' there is 
at this present time also a remnant according to the 
election of grace." Now, I do not know a text in the 
Bible more distinct and emphatic in favour of the dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of sovereign grace, than this 6th 
verse of the 11th chapter of Romans. " For," he says, 
''if these spared few be spared by grace, then it i^ 
nothing in themselves that deserved it; it is not of 
works ; if otherwise, grace is no more grace. If they 
be spared on account of their own works, then grace 
has nothing to do with it" In other words, salvation, 
is not partly grace, partly works. It must either be 
wholly by works, which can do or deserve, which is 
impossible ; or it must be wholly by grace, or something 
which God gives, which you deserve not ; which is the 
grand characteristic of the Christian economy. Never- 
theless, we must always remember that God's purpose?, 
. however arbitrary they seem to us, are always based on 
deepest and most excellent reasons, though these are 
unknown to us. 

Q2 
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Well, "What then! Israel hath not obtained that 
which he seeketh for; but the election hath obtained 
it, and the rest were blinded. For," he sajs, " God 
hath pronounced a judicial sentence upon l^em; He 
hath given them the spirit of slumber, eyes that thej 
should not see, and ears that they shoi^d not hear." 
All such judicial inflictions as these are not arbitraiy 
acts which God pronounces upon a people irrespeotrre 
of their previous character ; but the apostle shows, in 
the former chapter, that they shut their ears, they 
were a disobedient and a gainsaying people, they 
rejected the €k>spel offered unto them, and there- 
fore their sin God has turned into their judgment, 
and made that a punishment to them which was the 
practice that they delighted in and enjoyed. Now, this 
is only what we see everyday; that God makes the sins 
of a nation the scourges with which He punishes that 
nation. There is an intimate connexion between epGcasl 
sin and special penalties; and the sin, if not foigiven 
and extirpated from the heart, brings forth the corre- 
sponding penalty ; just as an apple-tree bears apples^ an 
olive-tree olives, a vine grapes. Well, the great sin 
that Israel committed was the sin of hearing and not 
believing, of seeing and yet being blind — knowing the 
truth, but living for all practical purposes as if they 
knew it not. And this, the sin by which they were 
branded as a people, is her^ made to pass, in God's re- 
tributive providence, into punishment that now Mis 
upon them as a people ; that they have *' eyes that they 
see not, ears that they hear not. Their table is made 
a snare, and a trap, and a stumbling-block, and a re- 
compense unto them; their eyes are darkened, that 
they m&y not see, and they bo^ down their back 
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tJwaj^** under the grievous curse that has been inflicted 
upon them. 

But he says, in the 1 1th verse, " I say then, Have 
they stumbled that they should fiiU?" This seems 
unmeaning, unless you see the word " Ml" in its proper 
sense; that is, ''Have they so stumbled, that, as a 
nation, they are fallen for ever?'* In other words. 
Has th^ sin been so great, and their punishment so 
crushing, that, as a nation, they will never be restored 
again? The answer that Paul gives is, '' God forbid; 
but through their present &11, which is not a perpetual 
one, salvation is come to the Gentiles, in order to pro- 
voke them to jealousy;" showing, therefore, that the 
very punishment inflicted upon Israel is a temporary 
one; and that that temporary punishment is even made 
a spring of mercy to another people : for through their 
departure from the enjoyment of the privileges of God, 
the Gentiles have been grafifed in; as if God must have 
a certain nimiber in the world always to worship Him ; 
and if one forsakes it, another shall step in and occupy 
the place that he has deserted. 

Now then, he argues in the 12th verse, ''If the Ml, 
the present fall, of the children of Israel, as a nation, 
has thus been overruled in the great mercy of God to 
be the riches of the world ; and if the impoverishment 
of them, as a people, has been the riches of the Gentiles; 
then," argues the apostle, ''when they shall be restored 
and graffod in, how magnificent will be the efiect pro- 
duced upon the world by their restoration to their long- 
lost and their justly-forfeited privileges !" The apostle 
says, "If their present suspension of favour is the 
means of the extension of that favour to t\i^ Qi^\^^^^ 
then their future restoration, as a "peo^*^, ^«^x^'^^R^» 
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upon tlie world suob a flood of light, and he followed 
by such magniflcent results, that the Gentiles now that 
taste the present grace which through their fidl id their 
privilege, are not able to form an idea of it ; for if thd 
casting away of them, as a nation," — ^keep that view 
ijlearly before you, — " be the reconciling of the world 
to God'* — that is, the occasion of the reconciling of the 
world to God, — " then what shall be the receiving of 
the Jews back again, as a nation, into favour with God, 
but life from the dead?" 

Now, we read in other parts of thd New Testament, 
that when the Jews shall be restored, when they shall 
look as a nation upon Him they have pierced^ and 
inoum, then shall be the close of that economy in 
which we play so responsible a part ; next shall follow 
the resurrection of the dead that sleep in Christ, the 
change of the saints that are alive, and the universal 
spread and reign of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus. 
The " life from the dead** here is exactly corresponding 
to the aydurcuns ck twv vc/c/oa>v, or *'the resurrection from 
the dead." 

*' For if the firstfruit be holy, the lump is also holy." 
Now, many commentators have mistaken this text^ from 
putting a wrong interpretation upon the word " holy." 
The word "holy" means destinated or separated for a 
great purpose. Now, argues the apostle, " if the first- 
fruit be holy, then the whole lump from which it is 
taken is holy; if the root be holy, so are the branches.'^ 
Who were the roots? Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; 
destinated to be in themselves and in their sons the 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven. Now, if they werd 
destinated, selected, and set apart to this glorious end, 
^ We majr rest ajs^ured that t\ie Baxae ^^\}av^\Ivs^ x^Toaxn^ 
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Toth the branches. ^' And if some of those branched 
have been broken off/* — that i^, the descendants of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, — *' and you Gentiles, 
being wild olive branches, have been graffed in, and 
made with them partakers of the root" — ^that is, the 
promise to Abraham that his seed should be countless, 
as the stars of heaven — '^ then, boast not against the 
branches. But if thou boast, then recollect that by 
the very &tct of your being graffed in, thoU bearest not 
the root, but the root thee." " Well," he says, " you 
Gentiles, perhaps, will boast that the branches were 
broken off that I might bd graffed in." "You are 
mistaken; these were not cut off that you might come 
in, but because of their unbelief, their own national 
sin. And you Gentiles stand by faith ; and if you cease 
to trust in Grod, and to adorn that doctrine you profess, 
then you, too, like unfiniitful branches, will be cut off; 
find you will taste the severity, as you have tasted 
already the goodness, of God. And these same Jews," 
he adds, ^' as a nation, if they abide not in unbelief iu 
due course, when the veil shall be taken from their eyea 
and the unbelief from their hearts, shall again be graffed 
in ; for God is able to do it." And then he says, " For 
if thou wert cut out of the olive-tree which is wild by 
nature, and wert graffed contrary to nature into a good 
olive-tree; how much more shall these, which be the 
natural branches, be graffed into their own olive-tree)" 
If you wild shoots were graffed on a living root, and 
the sap has risen from the root, and pervaded you 
Gentiles, and made you fruitful, then how inuch more 
glorious will it be when the original shoots, then living, 
but long dead, shall be restored to their original relation^ 
graffed into the parent root, aad. di^aSi 'g^x'vs)^^ ^1 ^^ 
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the blessings that were promised to Afaraham, Isaacs 
and Jacob, contained in Genesis, and repeated and 
reiterated in the various prophecies of the Old and Nev 
Testament Scriptures ! 

And then he adds, as a conclusion of the whole, ** I 
would not have you ignorant that blindness in part is 
happened unto Israel, not as an everlastii^ things bat 
imtil the fulness of the Gentiles be come in." What 
fiilness? Not the conversion of the Gentiles; but 
evidently the fulness of the times of the (Gentiles is 
what the Apostle refers to. We read in Scriptore fre- 
quently of '' the fulness of the times." Now, he sayi^ 
the Jews shall remain cut off from communion with 
God, aliens and strangers firom the covenant of promise^ 
until these times, constantly referred to in prophetic 
chronology, shall be exhausted; that is, the time, times^ 
and half a time. And when they are all exhausted, then 
the Jews, as a nation, shall be restored into fellowship 
and communion with God; and the result of a nati<m 
bom in a day will be an impression upon wide Christen- 
dom deeper and stronger than has been ever felt before. 

The whole of this chapter treats not of the restoration 
of the Jews to their own land, which can be proved horn. 
other chapters; but of their restoration to their ancient 
religious commimion and connexion with God in Christ; 
or, in other words, their national conversion. And this 
national conversion, we are led to infer frx)m this 
chapter, will not be a gradual, but a sudden thing. 
There will be individuals, like Paul, like the seven 
thousand that Elijah did not see, constantly brought 
out frx)m the state of blindness in which all Israel is 
now involved, to give proof to the world that God has 
not utterly forgotten hi^ peo^j^le. B\>1 ^ da.^ comes 
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when a light £rom heayen shall shine upon every Jewish 
eye, and grace from on high shall animate every Jewish 
heart; and the whole nation shall at once accept Christ 
as the only Messiah; and the influence resulting from- 
such an instantaneous national conversion will be like 
life from the dead, — an impression lasting, precious, and 
glorious; more so than ever was before in the history 
of God's providential and gracious dealings. And he 
says, *' All Israel shall be saved." Not every Jew shall 
be saved; but a day shall come, when all existing indi- 
viduals in Israel shall be saved; when the whole mass 
of the Jews existing at that moment shall be saved : 
for, '^ as it is written, There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob. 
For this is my covenant unto them, when I shall take 
away their sins. As concerning the Grospel,'' says Paul, 
'' they are now enemies;" that is, they have rejected it, 
and they are without God, and their hearts are enmity 
to Him ; '* but as touching the election" — that is, God*Gf 
purpose concerning them as a nation — ^^they are 
beloved for the fathers' sakes." 

The distinction here is very beautiful; and unless 
you keep up this distinction, you will not understand 
-&e chapter. As individuals, they are living in enmity 
to God, unbelievers; but, as a nation, they are still 
beloved for the fethers* sakes. In other words, God has 
not forgotten them as a nation; in the fulness of the 
time He will have mercy upon them, convert, reinstate, 
and restore them. For all his gifts and all his promises 
are without repentance; that is, are never repealed. 
" For as ye in times past have not believed God, yet 
have now obtained mercy through their imbelief ; even 
so have these also now not believed, Wi^^i ^iatoivy^^^s^s, 
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mercy" — which you Gentiles have obtained — ^^'they 
also may obtain mercy." 

And the result of all this, says the apostle, is admi- 
ration of the riches, of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God; who makes the sin of Judah salyatioiL to the 
Gentile; and the punishment of his aiicient people for 
their unbelief the extension of glorious privileges to all 
the ends of the earth: and iBirho, waiting a thousand 
years, which to Him is only as one day, has never yet 
forgotten, and has not yet forsaken, that ancient race, 
most guilty, but beloved as a nation for the fistthenf 
sakes; still destined to be reinstated and restored to 
their lost and forfeited privileges; tiU Jerusalem be- 
come the metropolis of Christendom, and Palestine 
the loveliest and fidrest land in all God*s restored and 
beauteous world. 

The next lesson that we learn from this chapter is, 
that as the whole of this is addressed to the Bomans, 
it meets the pretensions of that Church at the present 
moment, that it is an indefectible and an in&llible 
Church. For what does the Apostle say? He says, 
*' Tou Boman Christians argu^ that the Jews are cast 
out because of unbelief Quite true; but you Boman 
Christians, recollect that you, too, will be cast out if 
your feith fail." 

^' And thou a Gentile, like a branch of the wila olive, 
<tc. The dypUXmo^ was often grafted into the fruitful 
one, when it began to decay, and thus not only brought 
forth fruit, but caused the decaying olive to revive 
and flourish. The image which the apostle here em-« 
ploys is therefore a very vivid one. The Gentiles had 
been grafted in upon the Jewish Church, tod had caused 
this decayed tree to revive and fLouriih. But still the 
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apostle xneanj^ to bold in check any exultation of the 
Gentiles on account of this. He reminds them, that 
after all they are not the stock, but only grafts; th^t the 
root and fatness of the good olive has been transferred 
to them, only because they have been grafted into it. 

*' All this shows, moreover, that, in the apostle's view; 
there has in reality been but one Church; the ancient 
Jewish one being only the foundation, the Christiaii 
one being the superstructure and completion of the 
building; a sentiment which accords throughout with 
the representations in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where only a change in rites and forms is argued, not a 
change of the spiritual, essential nature of the Church." 
—Stuart. 

And therefore the inference is irresistible, that the 
Church of Rome, pure in the days of Paul, stood as a 
Church by faith; and if it can be proved that that 
Church has apostatized from the &ith, then, instead of 
being indefectible, infallible, and un&llen, it has become 
what we can prove it to be, by identifying all the brands 
of Scripture with it — the &llen and apostate Church of 
Christendom, 



^' As in the times of the greatest defection there ate 
Some who remain faithful, and as in the midst of ap- 
parently apostate commxmities there are some who 
retain their integrity, we should never despair of the 
Church, nor be too ready to make intercession against 
Israel. The foundation of God standeth sure; having 
this seal, 'The Lord knoweth them that are his,' vs. 1—^4. 

" Those only are safe whom the Lord ke^ps. Thosa 
iirho do n(3ft botr the knee to "R«jb1 w^ ^ ^csosoasj^. 
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according to the election of graoe^ and not aocxirdmg to 
the firmness of their own parposes^ tb. 6, 6. 

'^All seeking after salvation is worse than nsdesB, 
unless properly directed. Those who are endeayoaiing 
to work out a righteousness of their own, or to secore 
the &Your of God in any way by their own dmngs^ are 
beating the air. Success is to be obtained only by 
submission to the righteousness of God, r. 7. 

*' As the &ct that any attain the blessing of God u 
to be attributed to their election, there is no room for 
self-complacency or pride; and where these feelings 
exist) and are cherished in reference to this subject, 
they are evidence that we are not of the numbar of 
God*s chosen, v. 7. 

^ Men should feel and acknowledge that they are in 
the hands of €rod; that, as sinners, they have forfeited 
all claim to his favour, and have lost the power to 
obtain it. To act perseveringly as though either of 
these truths were not so, is to set ourselves in opposition 
to God and his plan of mercy, and is the very course 
to provoke Him to send on us the spirit of slumber. 
This is precisely what the Jews did, vs. 7, 8. 

*' Men are commonly ruined by the things in which 
they put their trust or take most delight. The whole 
Mosaic system, with its rites and ceremonies, wais the 
groimd of confidence and boasting to the Jews, and it 
was the cause of their destruction. So, in our day, 
those who take refuge in some ecclesiastical organization 
instead of Christ, will find what they expected would 
prove their salvation, to be their ruin. So, too, all 
misimproved or perverted blessings are made the severest 
curses, vs. 9, 10. 

^ The mutual relation between \]iie C\):ns^«acL CVivsxdi 
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and the Jews should produce in the minds of all the 
followers of Christ, 1. An abiding sense of our obliga- 
tions to the Jews as the people through whom the true 
religion has been preserved, and the blessings of Divine 
truth extended to all nations, vs. 17, 18. 2. Sincere 
compassion for them, because their rejection and misery 
have been the means of reconciling the world to Grod, 
i. e, of extending the Gospel of reconciliation among 
men, vs. 11, 12, 15. 3. The banishment of all feelings 
of contempt towards them, or exultation over them, 
YS. 18, 20. 4. An earnest desire, prompting to prayer 
and effort, for their restoration, as an event fraught 
with blessings to them and to all the world, and which 
God has determined to bring to pa^i^ vs. 12, 15, 25, dec.** 
— Hodge. 



CHAPTER XL 2— R 

ISRAEL NOT TOR EVER OAST AWAT. 

*' God hath not cast away his people which he fore- 
koew. Wot ye not what the Scripture saith of Eliasf 
how he maketh intercession to Gk>d against Israel, say- 
ing, Lord, they have killed thy prophets, and digged 
down thine altars; and I am left alone, and th^ seek 
my life. But what saith the answer of Qod unto him t 
I have reserved to myself seven thousand men, who 
have not bowed the knee to the image of BaaL" 

The thought evidently impressed by these words is 
this, — there may be Christians near us whilst we are ig- 
norant of them, and in far greater numbers than we are 
apt to suppose. Elijah thought he was left alone, the only 
Christian in Jewry; it turns out that there were seven 
thousand besides him, though he could not see or dis- 
criminate who or where they were, — fEuthful to God 
amid the faithless many, not having bowed the knee to 
BaaL The thought suggested, which it will be our 
endeavour to illustrate, is, that while some are apt to 
suppose that the people of Grod are far more numerous 
than they are, others, again, are as despondingly in- 
clined to suppose that the people of God are fiur, &r 
fewer than they are. As we proceed to discuss such a 
topic, some will recollect that solemn statement of our 
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Lord, when one asked him, saying, — in Lake xiii. 23,— 
^' Lord, are there few that be saved ? " — a text that has 
constantly been quoted as an utter discouragement and 
a positive inhibition to think whether many or few 
shall be saved at all. I do not see this discourage** 
ment You will find, by referring to the passage, that our 
Lord did not so much rebuke the question, as the spirit 
in which the question was put. He does not evidently 
say that the question was an improper one; but most 
clearly He implies that the person who put the question 
did so in an improperly inquisitive spirit. " One said 
unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved ? " Jesu9 
returned him no answer at all, neither approving nor 
disapproving ; but He turned round and addressed the 
multitude, and said, ''Strive ye to enter in at tho 
strait gate." It is one that asks the question, '' Lord^ 
are there few that be saved?" but the answer that 
Jesus gives is not addressed to the person that put th^ 
question, or it would have been, " He said unto him, 
Strive thou to enter in at the strait gate." But, turQing 
away from the party that asked the question, as evi« 
dently possessed of a spirit not in keeping with th^ 
spirit of the €k>spel. He addresses the practical admo^ 
nition to the multitude that stood by, " Strive ye to 
enter in at the strait gate." 

That it is not improper to think at all of the 
numbers of the saved, or of the possible multitude of 
the lost, is obvious from such passages as those that 
speak of the numbers that shall be saved, and whicl^ 
indicate the multitude of them that shall be lost. 
People constantly object to discuss subjects which to 
them seem unsuitable for discussion; but you must 
never foi;get that whatever Qo4 1aaa ^Wifcvcsvx"^^ 5»^5«jesx 
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in his Word, that it is our duty to ponder, and humbly, 
reverently, prayerfully, to discuss. When people hear 
one, for instanoe, allude to the prophetio dates that 
mete out the economy that runs past ue like a rapid 
stream, they instantly say, '' Why, what a pity to meddld 
with these things. What have we to do with prophecy! 
What have we to do with finding out the dates of 
prophecy?" That would be quite true if there wers 
no revelation ; but if (xod has actually given datee^ if 
€k>d has actually given and written them in Daniel and 
in Eevelation, and pronoxmced a blessing upon him 
that reads them and seeks to imderstand them, are you 
wiser than God f If we may not dogmatise, may we 
not reverently inquire f If we may not assume to sit 
in the prophet's chair, may we not humbly kneel, and 
pray, and search, in the lowly position of the inquirer) 
So again here, as to the multitude of the saved, or the 
numbers of the lost, people say, ^^That is a curious 
question. We have no right to discuss it" Quite so; 
we may give it an unjust proportion of our thought^ we 
may give it a pre-eminence that the Bible does not give 
it; but if our blessed Lord has not actually discounte- 
nanced it; and i^ on the other hand, we read in Reve- 
lation that there will be a great multitude in heaven ; 
and if we read in the Grospels that many walk in the 
broad way, and that few find the narrow way; what 
are these? Are not these numbers 1 Are not these 
allusions to the fact that such numbers will be saved, 
and such numbers will be lost ) And is it not the very 
essence of Bomanism to say, ''I will not moot this 
subject, because I do not like it ? " And is it ndt the 
very distinctive duty and glory of a Protestant inquirer 
to state, as a fistithful echo, wb&tevec God haa announced 
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as a truth in his Word 1 For our rule of faith is not 
-what we like^ nor what we think^ nor what others say ; 
but what God hath spoken in his own inspired 
Becord. 

With these thoughts, let me call your attention first, 
and yeiy briefly, to those who take the latitudinarian 
notion, and suppose either that all will be saved, or 
that the great multitude will be saved. If the univer- 
salist notion be true, — that all will be saved, — what is 
the use of warning remonstrances, earnest, eloquent 
entreaties running through every page of the New 
Testament 1 Or, if a vast multitude will be saved, — an 
overwhelming multitude, beyond all that there is any 
indication of in the Bible,— then on what grounds do 
those who think so come to that conclusion 1 Perhaps 
on this. They identify Christianity with baptism, and 
Christians with the baptized. If all the baptized shall 
be saved, then far more will be saved than we Chris- 
tians have been accustomed to believe. But if it be 
true that they are not all Israel who are of Israel, and 
that circumcision is not of the flesh but of the Spirit, 
and true baptism not that of water, but the baptism of 
the heart; then to assume the number of the saved 
from the number of the baptized, is to misintei^ret 
and misconstrue God's Word. Others, again, come to 
the larger conclusion, by accepting profession for life, 
and principle, and practice. But the profession of 
Christianity is not necessarily Christianity. You may 
be a very loud professor, a great supporter of religious 
institutions, a constant attendant at church; and yet 
there may underlie the most eloquent pretension the 
most radical scepticism and unbelief. Again, others 
make their benevolent wish the paiexA. ^i ^;3cia ^^\i^e5^- 

VOL. VL B 
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sion, that a much greater numher will be saved than 
is actually stated. But our wish is not inspiration; 
what we would wish to be is not what God has written 
in his own holy Word. Another source of this conclusion 
is a spurious charity, that assumes that any d^ree of 
profession, or pretension, or any sort of creed or Chris- 
tianity, will be equally safe and equally good at the last 
day. But we are told that many will be so &r Chris- 
tians that they can pray ; nay, so flEur Christians that 
they will have wrought miracles; and at the last 
day they will come before our Lord, and say, " Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name 1 and in 
thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name 
done many wonderful works ? And he will say unto 
them, I know you not ; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity." These grounds, then, of the conclusion, — 
either that all, or that a vastly overwhelming multi- 
tude, more than Scripture gives us any reason to be- 
lieve, will be saved, — do not justify that conclusion; 
but, on the contrary, prove it false and deceptive. 

Let me look now at the contrast, or the obverse 
view. Others think, — and perhaps this is not so fre- 
quent, though equally unscriptural, — that only a handful 
shall be saved; and that the vast and overwhelming 
multitude of mankind are going, and will in the issue 
go, to hopeless and irretrievable perdition. - But, let 
me ask on what grounds they come to this conclusion ? 
First, it arises from dwelling upon one series of texts, 
to the exclusion of ao other. They read the constant 
language that there were few in our Lord's days that 
believed; and various texts that seem to indicate the 
great multitude of every generation passing in the 
broad way that leads to ruin. B\it you must never 
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accustom yourselves to read only on one side; or to 
select for your study the texts that chime in with your 
taste. The danger of this habit is seen in the case of 
the Jew. His eye was so filled with the glories of a 
triumphant Messiah, that he could not see the suffering 
Messiah that was first. The Socinian reads so con- 
stantly of the humanity of Jesus, that he shuts his 
eyes to the texts that indicate as clearly his deity. The 
Antinomian reads constantly those texts that speak 
of God's sovereignty, and loses all idea of man's re- 
sponsibility. The Arminian reads constantly of those 
texts that relate to man's ability, or free will, and loses 
all idea of God's sovereignty. And so, if you will read 
only such texts as speak of the fewness of the saved, 
but shut your eyes to the magnificent texts that pro- 
claim the mighty multitude of the saved, you will 
come to the conclusion to which Elijah came, " I only, 
or a handful, are left that believe ; and all Israel have 
bowed the knee to Baal ; " not knowing that there may 
be, unseen by you, seven thousand faithful amid the 
faithless many. 

Another cause of this severe judgment arises from 
our seizing and pondering too much on instances of 
deception and hypocrisy that constantly turn up in 
professing Christendom ; and lead some persons rashly 
to pronounce that all Christians are hypocrites, and 
many a true Christian as rashly to conclude that only 
a few are in the way that leads to everlasting life. 
Some burning and shining light, as he seemed, sets in 
hopeless darkness ; and you say, " There is none in 
whom we can trust ; there is scarcely a believer left in 
the world. What we thought piety is pretension ; what 
we dreamed to be real religion \a axi«LXi\.\i-^^c>^Yv«^ \ «s^ 

r2 
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therefore," they will say, *' ' Take you heed every one of 
his neighboui*, trust you not in any brother : for every 
brother will utterly supplant, and eveiy neighbour will 
walk with slanders.' " But such ocourrences must not 
shake your convictions. If all the world were to join 
the great Western Apostasy to-morrow, I should not 
the less believe that apostasy is doomed to ruin, or the 
less heartily hold fast the great distinguishing truths 
of Protestant Christianity. My rule of faith is not the 
consistency of A, nor the steadfastness of B, nor what 
multitudes think, nor what synods decide; but what 
God hath spoken in his own inspired Word. Judas fell, 
a hypocrite and a traitor ; but the eleven did not there- 
fore lose confidence in Christ. Demas forsook Paul, 
and became a foe from being a friend; but Paid did 
not the less eloquently preach Christ and Him crucified. 
Because there are tares with the wheat, it does not 
follow that all are become tares; or because there 
was a Judas among the twelve, it does not follow that 
all the twelve were hypocrites. We must not, there- 
fore, from the incidental occurrence of a fidlen pro- 
fessor, — ^loud and eloquent in his profession, but &ith- 
less in his practice,— draw the hasty and the premature 
inference that all Christians are hypocrites; or that 
there are only a very few that hold fieust and love the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

Another reason that may make us sometimes think 
that God's people are very few, or rather, that they are 
fewer than they are, is our own temper. A gloomy 
temper constantly takes a gloomy view of everything; 
a bright and a joyous spirit reflects its own sunshine 
upon everything. The hjct is, the mastery of mind 
Oyer matter is so real, that the out^r ^otld is to you 
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very mucli what your inner world is first. Let a happy 
spirit look forth upon the desert, and to his eye it bursts 
into blossom, beautiful and fragrant as the rose. Let a 
gloomy and a melancholy temperament look forth upon 
the yery garden of Eden, and he will see only withered 
leayes, and blight, and the tokens of coming woe. And 
when we fall into that melancholy spirit, when we im- 
bibe or catch the contagion of that gloomy temper, we 
look abroad upon the world, and we say, " Oh, they are 
all bad; there are none righteous; I only am left." 
May God whisper to your souls, " I have yet seven 
thousand in your own neighbourhood, unknown to you, 
that have never bowed the knee to Baal" 

We are not competent to come to such a conclusion, 
false and unscriptural as it is, for reasons that must be 
obvious to every faithful reader of God's holy Word. 
In the first place, we cannot see thousands of Chris* 
tians that walk with God in the lowly and obscure 
places of every great city and of every large empire. 
The visible Church is easily seen ; its very definition is 
to be seen ; but the law of the existence of the inner 
Church is, " The world knows it not" True Christians 
are seen only by God in their complete number. We 
think many not to be Christians at all whom we shall 
meet in everlasting glory ; and we rashly canonize and 
shrine many a hypocrite as a saint w£om we shall 
miss at the right hand of the Judge at that day. 

Another reason why we do not always see Christians, 
and think them fewer than they are, is that the position 
occupied by Christians is in the majority of instances 
a very humble one. It is to the poor that the Gospel 
is preached. It is the poor in this world the.! G^AVNaSiJa^ 
choseD, rich in &ith, heirs oi ttia "tei^^Ta. c>l \isw^«^ 
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The acts of beneyolence on a poor man's part are not 
written in the newspaper, they are not sounded by the 
trumpet of fame. We think there are none, because 
we cannot see or hear them ; but when God estimates 
true beneyolence, He feels the pulse of the heart. He 
does not weigh or count the contents of the hand. We 
estimate beneyolence by what it giyes ; God measures 
beneyolence by what it is. There is many a flower 
that blossoms in the untrodden desert that eye neyer 
saw; there is many a gem in the cayes of the. ocean 
that none haye eyer yet brought up; there is many a 
slumbering tone on the lyre that the minstrel has neyer 
yet eyoked; and there are many, many Christians in 
the yisible Church, unknown to us, but appreciated and 
applauded, and their names sounded where the sound 
shall be music indeed, beside the throne of God and of 
the Lamb. A Christian among the higher ranks is 
sure to be seen, because he stands out prominent, an 
instance of a Christianity amid many. But a Christian 
in the humbler walks of life is not seen ; but depend 
upon it, there are Christians in the lowest places of this 
great metropolis, that no one knows but God. And 
when you, in your uncharitableness and exclusiyeness, 
are catching the words of Elijah, and saying, " I am 
the only Christian in my parish," if God were to take 
the yeil from your eyes, and enable you to see things 
not as they seem, but as they are, you woidd find seyen 
thousand in it that loye the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and in truth. 

The unobtrusive nature of real religion preyents us 
from seeing eyery specimen of it A true Christian is 
not the party that crie&f, " Come and see my zeal for 
the Lord." A Christian doea not o\A.t>qA& \i^ <%3^ . 
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tianity ; but leaves it to be detected by its silent and 
its plastic influences upon the world around him. A 
mere professor is frightened lest people do not under- 
stand he is a Christian; a real Christian^ having con- 
fidence in the reality and the 'depth of what he is, leaves 
circumstances as they occur to evolve and manifest 
what he truly and really is. Many, many true Chris- 
tians are afraid lest they should seem more than they 
are, preferring to be thus, rather than to be seen in 
order to be applauded of men. And wherever there is 
that deep, inward, living, Christian life, it is to be dis- 
covered by the depth of the flood, not by the noise it 
makes in its channel. And if we made inquiry after 
true Christians in the subterranean dungeons of London 
as diligently as botanists search after rare plants, and 
mineralogists after rare minerals, we should discover 
Christians where we think there are none, and feel 
ashamed that we ever caught the temper of Elijah on 
that occasion, and concluded that we only were left 
alone. 

In the next place, the diversity of ways in which God 
brings his people to Himself renders it difficult to see 
the whole number of his believing people. There is 
but one grand process, — namely, " Except a man be 
bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." But 
then God takes vaiious means to produce that result. 
In one instance it is a silent and persistent process, like 
*^ the shining light, that shines more and more unto the 
perfect day;" in another instance, it is a burst of Pen- 
tecostal splendour, when three thousand are convinced 
and converted in a day. In other cases, it is the silent 
loosening of the aflections from grasping thin^ thiwt 
perish in the using, and tbo slent «jA^w.ft»ai^^^»^- 
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ment of those affections to things that endtire for ey^ 
and ever. Christianity speaks not in the thunder; it 
is like the growth of all things in creation round us, — 
silent, gradual, but sore; the root springing up into 
the stem^ the stem into the lea^ the leaf into the blos- 
som, the blossom into the fiill firuit, the full fruit into 
the golden harvest at the judgment-day. 

Another reason why we cannot see every Christian, 
is difference of constitution, or constitutional tempera- 
ment. I am quite sure that in estimating the action 
of the Gospel we never make a sufficient allowance 
for the peculiarities of original constitutional tempera- 
ment ; and when we see grace in its noblest develop- 
ments, we do not find that grace extinguishes the 
individual, but seizes the individual and sanctifies him. 
For instance, the grace that changed the apostles did 
not reduce Paul and John and Peter into one perfect 
fac-simile one of the other; so that Peter, and Paul, 
and John were all reduced each into a fourth and dis- 
tinct person; but grace seized the eloquence and energy 
of Paul, consecrating and perpetuating it; it seized the 
boldness and heroism of Peter, and kept him the Chris- 
tian hero ; it seized the meekness, and gentleness, and 
loving- kindness of John, and made his life more elo- 
quent than Peter's lips. In other words, the Grospel 
takes man as he is by nature ; and not upon the ruins, 
but upon the consecration of that nature, erects the 
new man in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now, making allowance for this, you will find that 

grace in the heart of one leads him to suffer and be 

silent; grace in the heart of a second leads him to 

speak for Christ with eloquent persuasion; grace in the 

heart of another leads him to ^^q oi V)i[i<& Tk!c^<»^^\ki»M- 
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with his coffers are filled, for the benefit of the poor and 
the spread of the Gospel; and grace in the heart of 
another person leads him to be just and upright in all 
his dealings, and to make the world see that Chris- 
tianity is not a name, a profession, but a life and a 
power. And we must not therefore say A is not 
a Christian^ because he is not characterised by the fruits 
of B ; or that B is not a Christian, because his Chris- 
tianity does not show itself in the same way that C's 
does. We must always study the idiosyncrasies, if I 
may use the expression, of the man; and see what 
Christianity does in consecrating these tothe glory of 
God and to the good of his fellow-men. 

And wherever that grace is in the heart, in some 
shape it will indicate itself, by consecrating what we 
are to the glory of God, and to the benefit of man- 
kind. And therefore we must not pronounce there 
are no Christians where we do not see perfect shadows 
or reflections of ourselves; we must not think another 
man is not a Christian, because he does not exactly 
think in the same channels, move forward on the same 
grooves, and develop the very same traits that we do. 
And we must never, never forget that the grace of God 
is consistent with many grievous imperfections. Unless 
you are satisfied of this, — that there may be great im- 
perfections, that there may be grievous imperfections, 
in a true Christian, — you will come to the conclusion 
that there are no Christians at all on earth. There is 
not a gem in the silent depths of the sea that has not 
its flaw; there is not a precious stone in the bowels of 
the earth that has not its defect ; there is no gold that 
is workable without its alloy; there is no ChriatiaBL 
possible without shadows, and defecXa, wA ^^a5^ ^aw^ 
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and many sins; so that, '^ if we say we iutve no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." But, 
blessed thought ! '^ if we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness." 

Thus, then, we have seen how little ground we have 
to stand upon, when we come to the conclusion, that 
we, the handful alone, are the Christian Church, and 
that all outside have only bowed the knee to BaaL 

Let us learn from the whole of this passage, first of 
all, that if we ourselves have been made to differ from 
the rest, it is not the result of excellence in us, but of 
grace from God. For what is the language of our text? 
" I have reserved," says God. " I have done it. Mine 
is the glory of their safety ; yours, Elijah, is the shame 
of the denial of their existence." And, in the next 
place, if you have thus been changed, and if you are true 
Christians, remember that you are reserved by grace tor 
God, — "I have reserved to myself;" to set forth my 
praise, to obey my word, to proclaim my Gospel, to go 
forth as the lights of the world or the salt of the earth, 
and to spread among them that are ignorant the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. In the next place, we 
learn that the true Church of Christ ever has had 
a continuous succession. The true Church is to be 
traced, not through the pretended apostolical succession 
of a priesthood, but through the continuity of true 
believera in every age. When Nero and Domitian 
swayed the imperial sceptre of Rome, the Cliristians 
then were in the Catacombs, in silence and in secrecy, 
adoring, loving, and confessing Christ. When worS 
despots succeeded the Caesars, and Hildebrand or 
Gregory the Ninth sat ^wIiqtq 0«ib»x oTkfi& ^s^ tha. 
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Christians were in the Cottian Alps, amid the Panli- 
chians in the East^ in cayes, and dens^ and sequestered 
places of the earth, worshipping in secret Him whom 
they dared not publicly adore before men. 

And now, we may depend upon it, there is a Church 
still, where the exclnsionist and the bigot sees none; 
for every one whose heart has been renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, whether seen by us or not, is a true Christian ; 
and wherever we see that work, even in forms and in 
communions we like not, there we see the seal and the 
approbation of the living God. 

And lastly, let us recollect, that if we belong to 
Christ, we are Churchmen indeed ; and if we belong not 
to Christ, it matters not what visible fold on earth we 
feed in, we do not belong to the company of seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. Are 
you trusting in his precious sacrifice? Are you looking 
for heaven in his all-availing Name? Are you walking 
in Him as a living way? Are you setting forth his 
most worthy praise? Are you imitating his spotless 
example? Are you living to his praise? Can you say 
that whatever you do, whether you eat or drink, you 
do all in his name and to his glory? You believe in 
Christ precisely in proportion as you live to Him, and 
through Him, and in Him, and for Him. Ask your- 
selves then, What have you ever sacrificed for his sake? 
What have you ever done to promote his glory? How 
much do you owe Him ; how little have you given for 
his sake. Forgiven through his blood for the past, let 
us redeem the time, and devote ourselves afresh to the 
glory and the service of Him who has washed us in his 
blood, and made us kings and priests unto Rvcsi %xv^\.<^ 
our God) to whom be glory for ever wA es%x, feosissa.^ 



CHAPTER XII. 



PRACTICAL LKSSOirS— OTJB SACRIFICES — OUR PRUESTBOOD— OUTS — 
XVXRY-DAT DUTIES — THE TRUE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 



It is scarcely possible to conceive a compendium of 
more precious and practical prescriptions than those 
contained in this condensed but expressive epitome of 
Divine wisdom. The Apostle begins this chapter by 
referring to the doctrinal truths which he has already 
established in previous parts of the Epistle, and which 
we have considered in successive readings. He b^ns 
in these words : " I beseech you, therefore, by the 
mercies of God " — ^the " therefore " relates to something 
that has been established before. What is that f It is 
a series of truths : it is, that when we were without 
strength, Christ died for us ; that when we could not 
be justified by deeds of law, we were justified by Ghrist^s 
righteousness provided for us ; that we are made sons 
of God ; that we have received the spirit of adoption. 
These great doctrinal truths, he says, are not dead, 
barren, inoperative : on the contrary, they are prac- 
tical, persuasive, — ^they devolve upon all that read or 
hear great responsibility; therefore, knowing them, 
interested in them, bring forth these practical fruits 
which the Christian character always bears when it is 
real, and developed in sincerity and in truth. There 
da no such thing aa a docttme ^i[^\» S& tlQiXi Y^»«^t»I« 
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Every truth is living, and ends in practice of some kind. 
In one instance, its life flows forth in peace ; in an- 
other instance, in joy; in another instance, in strength ; 
in another instance, in sanctiflcation ; in another in- 
stance, in humility ; in another, in thankfulness : but 
every doctrine contained in Scripture has its corre- 
sponding development in some precious fruit ; and the 
Christian character, so called, which is destitute of 
fruit, is not rooted and grounded on the &ith of the 
Gospel. 

Then he entreats these Eoman Christians to present 
their bodies — ^that is, their whole nature — ^living sacri- 
fices : not like Jewish victims, dead ; but as living, 
rational, and, therefore, nobler sacrifices ; and to present 
them imto God : and that this is a reasonable — that is, 
an intelligent — sacrifice. To whom does he address this ? 
To the laity. But what does he thus address to them 1 
The duty of priestly offering. In other words, Paul 
regards every Christian layman as a priest; and he 
asks him, as such, to present a living sacrifice ; not au 
atoning sacrifice — this Christ did once for all; but 
an eucharistic or thanksgiving sacrifice, which every 
Christian now does, on Christ the everlasting altar, — in 
the name of Christ the only Mediator, — ^unto God alone, 
to whom all sacrifices must be offered. 

*' Living, — ^The expression probably means that they 
were to devote the vigorous, active powers of their 
bodies and souls to the service of God. The Jew offered 
his victim, slew it, and presented it dead. It could not 
be presented again. In opposition to this, we are to 
present ourselves with all our living, vital energies. 
Christianity does not require a service of death or voAf^ 
tivitj; it demands vigorous and aQi\i\Ne ^^^-t^ *"«i. *^^ 
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service of God the Saviour. There is something very 
affecting in the view of such a sacrifice ; in regarding 
life, with all its energies, its intellectual, and moral, and 
physical powers, as one long mcrijice — one continued 
offering unto God ; an immortal being presented to 
Him — presented voluntarily, with all his energies, from 
day to day, until life shall dose ; so that it may be said 
that he has lived and died an offering made J&eelj unto 
God. This is religion. 

"Holy, — This means, properly, without blemish or 
defect. No other sacrifice coidd be made to God. The 
Jews were expressly forbidden to offer that which was 
lame, or blind, or in any way deformed. (Deut. xv. 21 ; 
Lev. i. 3, 10 ; iii. 1; xxii. 20 ; Deut. xviL 1. Comp. MaL 
i. 8.) If offered without any of these defects, it was 
regarded as holy, 

" We may learn from this verse, (1) That the proper 
worship of God is the free homage of the mind ; it is 
not forced or constrained. The offering of ourselves 
should be voluntary. No other can be a true offering, 
and none other can be acceptable. (2) We are to offer 
our entire selves, all that we have and are, to Crod. No 
other offering can be such as He will approve. (3) The 
character of God is such as shoidd lead us to that. It 
is a character of mercy — of long-continued and patient 
forbearance ; and it should influence us to devote our- 
selves to Him. (4) It should be done without delay. 
God is as woHhy of such service rvyw as He ever txnU or 
can be. He has every possible davm on our affections 
and our hearts." — Barnes, 

The apostle expands what this sacrifice, or the dedi* 
cation of ourselves, involves. First, " Be not conformed 

to this world.'' But what doea l\i\a ixi<eidXL'( It does not 

m 
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mean that we are to be eccentric, or odd, or affected, or 
peculiar in oxir tone of remark, our address, or our 
apparel. It is very easy to put on such nonconformity; 
but the nonconformity to the world that the Apostle here 
prescribes is in spirit, not in outward apparel. What- 
ever is evil, sinful, or morally dangerous in the world, 
stand aloof from ; but in other things, eat as the world 
does, dress as the world does, walk outwardly as the 
world does ; for all true piety is simple, imaffected, and 
sincere. Whenever it becomes grotesque, or ascetic, or 
peculiar in appearance, it is morbid, not healthy. 
Where there is true and living religion, there will be 
great simplicity, yet great consistency also, — conform- 
ing to the world in outward things, in which there is 
neither virtue nor vice, but protesting against what is 
in the world that is morally evil or scripturally for- 
bidden. 

He asks them, in the next place, not to think too 
highly of themselves — that is, to be humble and lowly; 
and the more we know ourselves, the less we shall think 
of ourselves. It is they that do not know themselves, 
or do not know God, that think highly of themselves. 
But when we see ourselves just as we are, and God just 
as He is, the very splendour of the heavenly vision, and 
the utter darkness of the earthly one, will present such 
a contrast, that our estimate of God will thereby be 
heightened, and our opinion of ourselves lessened and 
lowered to the very dust. 

He next asks them to hold communion and friendly 
fellowship one with another. He says, "We are all 
members of the same body." Christ is the head, and 
all true Christians are knit together by ties, and boxsjia^ 
and relationships, far more laatmg \kaji wk^ ^axSidS;:^ ^x 
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couveDtional ones, — ties that will neither be dissolved 
bj death nor be deposited in the grave^ that will he 
only strengthened, purified, and perpetuated when time 
shall be merged in eternity itself. At the same time, 
whilst we are thus in communion with one another, we 
shall show that we are useful to one another, by each 
exercising whatever gift he has received in the way that 
God prescribes. "Are there any that prophesy?" — 
either in the supernatural sense of predicting, which is 
not actual now, or in the ordinary sense of proclaim- 
ing, which exists still — " then let him prophesy accord- 
ing to the light, or the measure of faith and knowledge 
that he has." 

" According to the proportion qffaitht — To prophesy, 
meaus not merely to predict, which is rather the pre- 
dominant signification of the word, but also to preach 
(as we say), to warn, to threaten, to utter devotional sen- 
timent, to vMer praise ; in short, to speak anything by 
divine inspiration, or afflatus. II/cMx^caiv in our text, 
therefore, does not of course refer to those who predicted; 
it may have another meaning. More probable is it — 
indeed, it is almost certain — that here it has a more 
general sense, referring to those who pilblicly uttered 
anything by divine aid or inspiration, which had re- 
spect to the subject of religion. Such, then, were 
irpo<l>7JT€u in the Christian church; that is, men endowed 
with a supernatural gift in regard to addressing the 
people, either for the purposes of instruction or devo- 
tion. The apostle directs them to perform their office 
Kara rqv dyaXoyuiv ttJs TrtorccDs, according to the propor- 
tion of faith, or according to the analogy of faith. 
According to the first method of translating it, the 
aoDae would be,' Let the pToig\ie\A «;^«»k oidy as they 
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have &ith to do it;' that is, let them not go beyond the 
faith imparted to them. Faith, then, must mean thai 
which is the object of their belief; that is, what is given to 
them in an extraordinary manner as the object of their 
belief. The apostle means, then, to say, ' Let not the 
prophets exceed what is entrusted to them. Let them 
keep within the bounds of their reason and conscious- 
ness, and not, like the heathen fmvreis, rave, or speak 
they know not what.' " — Sttcart. 

** ' Covet to prophesy, and forbid not to speak with 
tongues.' In this place endowments are mentioned 
under the name oi prophecy, evidently in advance even 
of the power of speaking with tongues. Yet all these 
were to be subject to the authority of the apostle. 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37.) In Eph. iv. 11, they are mentioned 
again in the same order : ' And he gave some apostles; 
and some prophets; and some evangelists; and some 
pastors and teachers,' &c. From these passages the 
following things seem clear in relation to this class of 
persons : (1) They were an order of teachers distinct 
from the apostles, and next to them in authority and 
rank. (2) They were under the influence of revelation, 
.or inspiration in a certain sense. (3) They had power 
of controlling themselves, and of speaking or keeping 
silence as they chose. They had the power of iising 
their prophetic gifts, as we have the ordinary faculties of 
our minds ; and, of course, of ahvsing them also. This 
abuse was apparent also in the case of those who had 
the power of speaking with tongues. (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4, 6, 
11, &c.) (4) They were subject to the apostles. (5) They 
were superior to the other teachers and pastors in the 
church. (6) The ofl&ce or the endowment was temporary^ 
designed for the settlement oai Qs»\;8^ci\c^SDi£L<^'D^> ^*l ^'^is^ 

VOL. YL a 
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church; and then, like the apostolic office, having 
accomplished its purpose, to be disused, and to cease. 
From these remarks, also, will be seen the propriety of 
regulating this office by apostolic authority; or stating, 
as the apostle does here, the manner or rule by whidi 
this gift was to be exercised." — Barnes. 

** Or any one ministering, let him wait on his 
ministering; or he that teacheth, on teaching; or he 
that exhorteth, on exhortation; he that giveth, let him 
do it with simplicity ; he that ruleth, with diligence." 
In other words, whatever be the gift that you have re- 
ceived, for the use of that only you are answerable. I^ 
for instance, you are a poor man, you are not answerable 
for giving largely to the claims of benevolence or of 
religion; but if you are a Christian at all, you are 
answerable for praying, and setting a holy example to 
the utmost of your power, and, at least, sympathising 
where you cannot personally succour. If we were only 
in fact what we should be in duty, every man would try 
and find out what his talent is, and what his gift is ; 
and he would exercise that gift in the service and to 
the honour of God : and thus each would find that he 
could do the greatest good. One man has the gift of 
speech ; let him speak for Christ : another man has the 
gift of wealth ; let him give for religion : another man 
has a little spare time on Simday, that he can devote, 
without injury to his health ; let him teach in a Sunday- 
school : another has the gift of a little spare time on 
week-days ; let him visit the fathjBrless and the widow, 
and not hide himself from his own flesh. Another man 
has none of these gifts, but he finds he has the capacity 
of learning ; let him study God's Word — let him study • 
will cast light upon tliat ^ocd. Eadx of ua has 
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something, if we would be aalj at the trouble to find it 
out, which we may use in suob a way as will do good to 
others, and promote the cause of true religion. 

The apostle next adds a series of most admirable pre- 
Bcriptiond. " Let love be without dissimulation." Do not 
pretend to love a person more than you really do. Love 
your neighbour as yourself; but do not pretend to 
affections which you have not. Nothing is more repul- 
sive than pretension ; nothing more beautiful than just 
saying what we think ; professing exactly what we feel^ 
nothing less and nothing more. " Abhor that which is 
evil," with unmeasured abhorrence ; but when you have 
found a good thing, a good faith, a good minister, a 
good subject, a good truth, a good book, a good friend, 
a good neighbour — then '^ cleave " to them ; hold them 
in esteem, and be thankful. 

When we go down into the world on Monday, 
wherein our religion, as received on the Sunday, ought 
to operate, we are not to be slothful in business. That 
is a very important prescription. A man who says, 
" I have so much to do with my Sunday-school that 
I have no time to serve my master," is either cheating 
himself or cheating his master. Not to be slothful in 
business is a duty. And it is a great mistake to think 
that you cannot honour God in a shop, or in a ware- 
house, or in a trade. You are honouring God when 
you are giving your whole energy to that lawful work 
in which God in His providence has placed you ; and 
any man who makes religion a pretence for inatten- 
tion to business, or teaching others a pretence and 
excuse for neglecting what he owes to his employer, 
*is very much mistaken, or he very much im.'^Qe«e.'«:^<3^ 
othera. " If a man will not "workj "ae\>i)£iec ^oxi^.^ ^^'^ 

b2 
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eat ; ** a maxim that disposes of all monks, and nuns, 
and ascetics, who live a lazy life, and earn not their 
bread, and therefore have no right to eat. 

And whilst you are not to be slothful in business, 
you are, in the next place, to be fervent in spirit. 
Here are the two combined. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that you cannot be a thorough man of business 
and a thorough Christian. The two things are perfectly 
compatible. The same inspired law that says you aie 
to be diligent in business, or not slothful in business, 
says also you are to be fervent in spirit. And not only 
fervent in spirit, but he adds, "serving the Lord." 
Whilst you are devotional in your heart, whilst you are 
diligent with your hand in the ledger, or behind the 
counter, or at your trade, you are in both, with a devout 
heart and a diligent hand, to serve the Lord, showing 
that we may serve God in other ways than preaching, 
or praise, or prayer.^ 

St. Paul adds also, in the midst of all this, ^*Ee- 
joicing in hope." Eejoicing in this blessed hope, that 
the storms and trials of this present life will soon be 
over, and an inheritance incorruptible and imdefiled 
will soon be yours. " Continuing instant," or pressing 
" in prayer; " not satisfied till you obtain an answer. 

In the next place, you are to distribute to the 
" necessity of saints." Where you see a Christian in 
need, and you find you have something to spare, there 
is duty, responsibility. His need is the exhibition 
of your duty. And you ai'e to be "given to hospi- 

^ See a Lecture on this very important subject in "Daily 
Life;" published by Messrs. Hall and Virtue. See also the^ 
very able and eloquent Sermon of my dear friend Mr. Caird, 
preached before the Queen in !%&&. 
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tality." In ancient times this was an essential thing. 
There were no hotels then; these are modem dis- 
coveries ; and therefore hospitality was exercised 
literally and strictly. But still it ought to be, and may 
be, exercised still; for some have thus '^ entertained 
angels unawares." 

" Given to hospitality. — ^This expression means that 
they should readily and cheerfvUy entertain strangers. 
This is a duty which is frequently enjoined in the 
Scriptures. Heb. xiii. 2, ' Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby many have entertained angels 
unawares.' 1 Pet. iv. 9, * Use hospitality one to another 
without grudging.' Paul makes this especially the duty 
of a Christian bishop. 1 Tim. iii. 2, ' A bishop then 
must ... be given to hospitality.' Titus i. 8 : hospi- 
tality is especially enjoined by the Saviour, and its 
exercise commanded. Matt. x. 40, 42, * He that re- 
ceiveth you receiveth me,' &c. The want of hospitality 
is one of the charges which the Judge of mankind will 
allege against the wicked, and on which he will con- 
demn them. Matt. xxv. 43, ^ I was a stranger, and ye 
took me not in.' It is especially commended to us by 
the example of Abraham (Gen. xviii. 1 — 8), and of Lot 
(Gen. xix. 1, 2), who thus received angels unawares. It 
was one of the virtues on which Job particularly com- 
mended himself, and which he had not failed to prac- 
tise. Job xxxi. 16, 17, * If I have withheld the poor 
from their desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow 
to feil ; or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and the 
fatherless hath not eaten thereof^ &c. In the time of 
our Saviour, it was evidently practised in the most 
open and frank manner. Luke x. 7, ^ And in the saxsL<^ 
house remain, eating and drinkmg ^xxcSti >2ti\w^ %& "^^ 
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give.' A remarkable instance is also mentioned in 
Luke XL 5. This virtue is no less common in Eastern 
nations at present than it was in the time of Christ It 
is eminently the virtue of Oriental nations, of their 
ardent and open temperament It springs up naturally 
in coimtries thinly settled, where the sight of a stranger 
would be therefore peculiarly pleasant; in countries 
too where the occupation was chiefly to attend flocks, 
and where there was much leisure for conversation; 
and where the population was too sparse, and the 
travellers too infrequent^ to justify inn-keeping as a 
huiiness. From all these causes, it has happened that 
there are, properly speaking, no inns or taverns in the 
regions aroimd Palestine. It was customary, indeed, 
to erect places for lodging and shelter at suitable dis- 
tances, or by the side of springs or watering-places^ for 
travellers to lodge in. But they are built at the public 
expense, and are unfurnished. Each traveller carries 
his own bed and clothes, and cooking utensils, and such 
places are merely designated as a shelter for caravans. 
(See Bobinson^s CcUmet, art. ' Caravansera.') It is still 
so ; and hence it becomes, in their view, a virtue of 
high order to entertain, at their own tables, and in 
their own families, such strangers as may be travelling. 
Niebuhr says, that Hhe hospitality of the Arabs has 
always been the subject of praise ; and I believe that 
those of the present day exercise this virtue no less 
than the ancients did. There are, in the villages of 
Tehama, houses which are public, where travellers may 
lodge and be entertained some days gratis, if they will 
be content with the fare ; and are much frequented* 
When the Arabs are at table, they invite those who 
)mppen to come to eat wit\i t\i«m, -sRVi^VJckax \kks^ be 
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Christians or Mahometans, gentle or simple.' " — 
Barnes, 

" Bless them," he says, " whioh persecute you ; " a 
maxim that Socrates and Plato never knew ; which it 
was reserved for Christ to preach, and for Paul in this 
passage to reiterate and press. 

" Rejoice with them that do rejoice." If a friend or 
a brother has become rich, or has suddenly been raised 
to honour, do not envy him ; that is the conduct of 
a demon : but rejoice with him ; this is worthy of a 
Christian. If you find another who has met with 
affliction, sorrow, distress, loss, bereavement, do not be 
merry, but try to sympathise with him by weeping, or 
reflecting the feelings of sorrow that he has reason for. 
'^ Be of the same mind one toward another ; " that is, 
eqtially minded to one another. ^'Mind not high 
things;" do not set your heart upon high things in 
this world; "but condescend," if you find yourself 
high, " to men of low estate." And above all, " Be 
not wise in your own conceits ; " for depend upon it, 
you have fiir less wisdom than you think ; and the 
more you have, the less you will be disposed to think 
you have. 

''Provide things honest" — ^proper, becoming, suit- 
able — ''in the sight of all men." And above all, " If 
it be possible," as it is not always in this world, and at 
all events, " as much as lieth in you," as £su: as is in 
your power, "live peaceably with all men." Never 
should a nation go to war while peace is fairly 
possible. Do not fell out with any one, or go to 
law with any one, as long as the quarrel can be 
healed by conciliatory intervention. Do not sacrlfici^ 
truth in order to secure peace •, flio uo\. ^otsi^xwsfifis!^ 
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duty in order to promote peace; that would be to 
pay too great a price for it ; but do all you can con- 
sistently with duty and sacred obligation^ in order 
to secure that inestimable blessing — ^national, sodal, 
personal peace. And one of the best processes for 
conquering an enemy is, not to avenge ; but ^^ if thine 
enemy himger, feed him," — ^not if thy patron or bene- 
fEkCtor, but if thine enemy "thirst, give him drink;" 
for in so doing you really inflict on him the greatest 
punishment ; or rather, you will so disarm him of his 
own enmity to you that it will dissolve as metal is 
dissolved in the fire, and you will transmute him into 
a friend. 

" Thou shalt heap coals ofjire on his head, — This ex- 
pression, which is taken from the method adopted in 
the melting and purifying of metals, is thus el^antly 
paraphrased by one of our own poets : — 

' Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 
By heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow^ 
And pure from dross the silver runs below.' — ^Parnsll. 

" The effect produced upon us by the mercies of Grod, 
in redemption, and in his providence, affords an excel- 
lent criterion of character. If they lead us to devote 
ourselves to his service, they produce the result for 
which they were designed, and we may conclude that 
we are of the number of his children. But if they 
produce indifference to duty, and cherish the idea that 
we are the special favourites of Heaven, or that we may 
sin with impunity, it is an evidence that our hearts are 
not right in the sight of God. 

'' While Christians should TemctD\i«c \)Da.\, ^Soa ^erd<cA 
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which they are called upon to render is a rational ser- 
vice, pertaining to the soul, they should not suppose 
that it consists merely in the secret exercises of the 
heart. The whole man and the whole life must be 
actively and constantly devoted to God. 

*' Those professors of religion who are conformed to 
the world cannot have experienced that renewing of 
the mind, which produces a transformation of cha- 
racter. 

" Self-conceit and ambition are the besetting sins of 
men entrusted with power, or highly gifted in any 
respect, as discontent and envy are those to which per- 
sons of inferior station or gifts are most exposed. These 
evil feelings, so offensive to God, would be subdued if 
men would properly lay to heart that peculiar advan- 
tages are bestowed according to the divine pleasure; 
that they are designed to advance the glory of God, 
and good of his church, and not the honour or emolu- 
ment of those that receive them; and that very 
frequently those which are least attractive in the sight 
of men, are the most important in the sight of God. 
It is here as in the human frame ; not the most 
comely parts are the most valuable, but those which 
are the least so. The vital parts of our system never 
attract the praise of men, and are never the source of 
vanity or pride. 

"As Christians are one body in Christ, they should 
feel their mutual dependence and their common interest 
in their he&d, from whom life, intelligence, enjoyment, 
and every good comes. They should sympathise in 
each other's joys and sorrows ; the hand should not 
envy the eye, nor the eye despise the foot,. ^<s^ ^mss^ 
they, who are destitute of tlna comrossvi i^<3Cs»^ -^^J^ 
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their fellow-Christians, be partakers of that Spirit by 
which true belieTers are constituted reallj and not 
merely nominally one f 

*' Real honour consLsts in doing well what Crod calls 
us to do, and not in the possession of high offices or 
great talents. 

" No man's usefulness is increased by going out of 
his sphere. It is a great mistake to suppose, because 
one profession or employment may, in itself considered, 
afford better opportunity of doing good than another, 
that, therefore, any or every man would be more useful 
in the one than in the other. The highest improvement 
of the indiyidual, and the greatest good of the whole, 
are best secured by each being and doing what God 
sees fit to determine. If all were the same member, 
where were the body? *Grod is not the author of 
confusion, but of order, in all the churches of the 
saints.' 

** No amoimt of learning, no superiority of talent, 
nor even the pretension to inspiration, can justify a 
departure &om the analogy of &ith, i, e. from the truths 
taught by men to whose inspiration God has borne 
witness. All teachers must be brought to this 
standard ; and even if an angel from heaven should 
preach in contradiction to the Scriptures, he should be 
regarded as anathema. (Gal. i. 8.) It is a matter of con- 
stant gratitude that we have such a standard whereby 
to try the spirits whether they be of GUkL Ministers 
of Christ should see to it, that they do not incur the 
curse which Paul denounces on those who preach 
another gospel. 

'^ Private Christians, but especially ecclesiastical 
o&oerB, are required to ddacbaigjb t\i«a Te«^wdC«<i ^»^<^ 
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with singleness of heart, and in the exercise of those 
virtues which the peculiar nature of their vocation may 
demand. 

^^ Christians should never forget that feith without 
works is dead. It is not more important to believe 
what God has revealed, than to do what he has com- 
manded. A &ith, therefore, which does not produce 
love, kindness, sympathy, humility, the foigiveness of 
injuries, <kc., can do us little good. 

" It is peculiarly characteristic of the spirit of the 
Gospel that it turns the heart towards others, and 
away from our own interests. Self is not the Christian's 
centre ; men are loved because they are men. Chris- 
tians because they are Christians ; the former with 
sincere sympathy and benevolence, the latter with 
brotherly affection." — Hodge, 



CHAPTER XIL 21. 



VICTOBIOUS QOOD. 



"Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good." 

Here is a prescription that had its striking illustration 
in Joseph. He was in no sense overcome of evil, and hb 
overcame evil with good. It is sometimes complained 
that preaching is not practical enough; that oftener the 
great practical prescriptions of the Gospel might be in- 
troduced, and pressed on the right motives and the only 
ground, through the blessing of the only Teacher, upon 
the hearts and consciences of God's believing people. At 
all events, we are sure of this, that whatever an apostle 
was inspired to write, every minister of the Gospel is 
commissioned to preach. And sometimes one's duty 
clearly unfolded, earnestly pressed, may by the blessing 
of God minister comfort, or encouragemient, or strength, 
or impulse, to some one that specially and personally 
needs it. The prescription in the text is a noble one; 
its practice in the world, I fear, is rare. 

A great reason why a Christian is in the world is, 
that he may show the world the more excellent way. 
If the world do not see us practising in our intercourse 
with it the principles and prescriptions contained in 
our Bibles, it will have no grand model it may aspire 
to imitate; and it wiU b&ve \es& Qon^d&xiQi^ in. that 
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religion which finds in its supporters so feeble and in- 
eflfective an exponent. " Overcome," says the Apostle, 
as the conclusion of the whole matter, " evil with good." 
Evil is not to be entertained or cherished as a guest in 
the heart, but to be resisted, expelled, and overcome. 
It is not something in which we are to indulge, but 
something that we are at once and for ever to abjure. 
Whatever it be, it is not a friend whom we are to 
entertain with hospitality, but a foe; a lodger within 
we disapprove of, and would cast out, and whom we 
should resolve by God's grace to dislodge. There are 
but two courses. We must either resist evil wherever 
we find it, and overcome it; or we must submit to the 
evil, and be overcome by it. There is no neutral course 
that we can adopt; no place of distance from the con- 
flict in which we can range ourselves. We are soldiers 
by our profession ; we are in the midst of warfare in 
the providence of God, and it is as soldiers engaged in 
warfare with all that is evil in the air, in society, in 
the Church, in our hearts, that we are to fight the good 
fight ; and, blessed be God ! to indulge the cheering 
hope that, through grace, we shall be more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us. 

Provoked by injuries, you repay the evil that is in- 
flicted on you with good in return. By doing so, when 
you are injured — ^by retaliating not in injury, but 
in charity and loving-kindness — ^you conquer your- 
self, by resisting the passion that rises in every heart 
to retaliate and revenge ; you conquer your enemy by 
the overwhelming force or omnipotence of loving kind- 
ness, which does more than conquer the foe, and leave 
him beaten on the field ; for it transmutes him into the 
friend^ and makes him your ad\ocat.te ^\LQi nr^a -^^Nix 
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enemy before. The world's plan is to retaliate injniy 
for injury, reproach for reproach^ insult for insult Its 
is the olden law^ " An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth." But were that practice uniyersal; were the 
world left to the indulgence of its passions;, without the 
restraining and the mitigating influences of the Gospel 
of Christ intermingled with it, it would soon peiish 
under the weight of its own corruptions, or be turned 
into a Pandemonium, from which every holy and good 
man would be expelled, and that right speedily. All 
the excellence that is in the world jis either a surviving 
remain of our ancient glory in Paradise, or it is an 
influence, imdetected but real, exercised upon the world 
by that very Christianity which the world repudiates 
and despises. It is because of the undetected influences 
of Christianity that society is as it is. What was society 
in Greece, in Rome, in Pagan countries, where there 
was no Gospel, but a mass of corruptions? What has 
altered the tone and raised the outward character of 
society among us, even where the heart is not renewed 
by grace 1 The reflected lights of Christianity. 

The Christian way, as it is laid down in this passage, 
to overcome evil with good, is to the individual Christian 
always the sweetest and the most delightful exercise. 
To be forgiven is a happy experience ; to forgive is also 
happy in its reaction upon him that forgives. But of 
all noble and ennobling deeds, the noblest and the 
loftiest of all is to return good for evil, blessing for 
cursing; and to overcome the evil that is dealt you by 
the good that you repay graciously in return. By so 
doing we overcome Satan, who tempts us to revenge ; 
we overcome the evil that is in the enemy, and turn 
him into a friend; and wo ovexooTCki^ 'Vk*^ ^^^nl that is in 
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our own hearts, by successfully resisting it, dnd ulti- 
mately expelling it altogether. So Joseph overcame 
the evil that his brethren did him by the good that he 
repsdd to them ; so David overcame the evil that was 
in Saul; so, as we shall see afterwards, our blessed 
Master overcame the evil that was in the world by the 
good he brought down from heaven. 

Now, in this one feature alone, the Bible of the 
Christian and the Koran of the Mahometan are perfect 
antagonists. The Koran has consecrated the sword ; it 
is the weapon on which it leans for progress; it is the 
defence on which it relies for support. Mahometanism 
was promoted by the sword; it is still maintained by 
the sword; but all history has proved the weakness of 
the weapon of its defence; for it dissolves every day 
till it threatens to disappear, and demonstrate to the 
wide world that meekness, gentleness, love, forgiveness, 
are strength; that the sword, anger, wrath, persecution, 
hatred, are weakness as well as reproach. But the 
Bible, on the other hand, has consecrated not the 
sword, but truth, love, gentleness, meekness, charity, 
patience, peace. And what has been the effect? That 
day by day the Bible moves over a larger extent of 
territory, teaches every day fresh pupils, and under 
equatorial suns and amid polar snows it asserts and 
commands its peaceful and its prosperous supremacy; 
till at this moment a fer greater multitude receive 
and rejoice in its saving health than ever received it 
and rejoiced in its lessons at any previous period of the 
world. To wield the sword is an easy thing, a natural 
thing; but to wield in this conflict loving-kindness, 
mercy, goodness, gentleness, truth — these are divine 
things, and need a Divine Teacher to ena)^^^^ ^x& \.o^\^^ 
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them. It is true such action is noiseless. Nothing is 
more quiet than the war&re, but nothing more powerfiil 
than the weapons that a Christian employs. 11m great 
forces of nature are quiet. The lightning is not so 
powerful as the gentle light, that comes down so softly 
in the dawn that an in&nt's eye is not hurt by it 
Gravitation is power ; the dew that droppeth from the 
skies is mighty. All great forces are silent ; all noisy 
ones are weak or evanescent. 

This overcoming evil with g^ is not pusiOanimity, 
as a mistaken world would represent it; nor is it insen- 
sibility. There are men that seem to return good for 
evil, because they are pusillanimous and cowardly. 
There are men, again, that seem to return good for 
evil, and to overcome evil with good, because they are 
insensible to insult or reproach. But it is where there is 
the greatest sensibility to reproach, and where the heart 
is most susceptible of injury, that the overcoming evil 
with good finds its noblest trophies, and achieves its 
greatest and its most lasting conquests. And it is just 
the habit of resisting feelings of revenge, emotions of 
retaliation, that ends first in conquering them, ultimately 
in crushing them. All evil passions are weakened by 
being resisted; they are invigorated by being indulged 
If you wish to render the passion of revenge stronger 
to-morrow than it is to-day, indulge it; if you wish to 
weaken it, till to overcome evil with good becomes a 
second nature, not only pray for strength to resist it, 
but set oufc resolved and determined to do so. And 
when you are, through the blessing of God*s Holy 
Spirit, brought into that state of heart that ever 
prompts you to overcome evil with good, then it stops 
the mouth from angry xetort oiad cutting inyectiYe; it 
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holds back the hand from the retaliatory blow; and 
this so often and so successi^illj, that the flash that 
would leap to the eye dies amid the embers in which it 
was kindled^ and the flush upon the face when insulted 
by a foe is folded like the red banner of an army, 
and passion sleeps in its peaceful tent ; and ultimately 
principle grows into preference, and preference grows 
into practice; and the Christian becomes the living 
personation before the world of one that has the 
magnanimity to receive an insult, but has not the 
wicked daring to return it; who can patiently be re- 
proached and meekly endure it. And were such a 
feeling universal, nine-tenths of the calamities that 
scourge mankind would be nipped in the bud, and dis- 
appear from a world they have cursed and desolated. 

The renewed disposition out of which this springs 
is a very lovely and a very beautiful one. What 
is it] This disposition to overcome evil, not by 
retaliating in corresponding evil, but by smothering 
or overwhelming it with a more magnificent good, 
arises from a disposition to claim less for ourselves than 
we think, justly or unjustly, is our due. It arises from 
a disposition to care less for the sting of the injury 
inflicted on us, and to feel more for the unhappy 
injurer who has been so misguided as to think injury 
is power, greatness to himself and afOliction to you. 
Self-sacrifice lies at its very root; it is requiring not 
what justice may claim, or exacting what even fairness 
might warrant; but it is giving, and giving liberally, 
out of love to man, and a sense of responsibility to 
God. It is the inspiration of God*s Holy Spirit. It 
becomes a monarch more than his diadem; it is mightiest 
in the mighty. Try, for instance, \X» e^ifi^Xa wi «ki 
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one occasion. Ton yourselves know that when yoa 
have retaliated evil for evil, you have only exasperated 
a little enemy or a transient foe into a great and a per- 
manent one ; but that every time you have retaliated 
good for evil, and sought to overcome the evil done you 
by the good that you attempt to do, you have turned 
a foe into a friend, and disarmed him on the very spot. 
You have suffered, for instance, severe, sudden and 
unexpected injury; you have let the sense of the injury 
sleep; you retaliate in goodness, gentleness, and love. 
And what is the effect? The cloud that was gathering 
on the brow of your enemy, charged with lightning and 
with thimder, is dissolved by unexpected retaliatory 
kindness on your part into thin mist; and in the clear 
atmosphere that is substituted for a terrible strife, he 
learns to see how little he is, how great and how noble 
you are; and the gentle waving of the flag of peace 
achieves a victory which the fire of cannon could not ; 
and you learn how true were the words of a nobleman, 
notorious for his profligacy, and yet distinguished for 
his wit, when he said, as the result of many years' ex- 
perience, " Love is strong ; the power of kindness is 
most efficient. I have fought the world, thrust for 
thrust, and cut for cut; and I have been the greatest 
loser when I was most victorious;" a dim echo or 
tradition of the noble sentiment of my text, " Overcome 
evil with good; return good for evil." 

The forgetfulness or the submerging of this maxim, 
and the practice it inculcates, has been the reason why 
some of the most important controversies of the world 
have not succeeded to the extent to which we could 
have wished them to succeed. We may, in the most 
»rtant discussion ox coutioNeT^*'^ iox ^redous truth, 
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exercise with overwhelming effect this overcoming evil 
with good, and yet not injure duty, repress conscience, 
or dilute one syllable of truth. We may, in contending 
for the truth, in assailing deadly error, overcome evil 
by good, and yet not compromise the least atom of 
essential truth or everlasting duty. If Luther could 
have added to his gigantic energy the mildness of 
Melancthon — if Knox could have only taken to his 
incomparable faithfulness and burning zeal the love 
and the gentleness of Melvill — they would not have 
lightened, but they would have added to the weight 
and force of every blow that they struck against error, 
and in defence of vital truth, the truth as it is in Jesus. 
The wrath of man never works out the righteousness of 
God. We may vehemently oppose error, and yet affec- 
tionately treat, regard, and speak to him who is its 
unhappy victim ; and because you are conciliatory to 
the most bigoted Romanist with whom you are dis- 
cussing the tremendous truths about which you differ, 
you need not, therefore, spare his errors — you need not 
dilute in the least degree your own convictions. On 
the contrary, overcome error by truth ; pride, prejudice, 
dogmatism, by gentleness, kindness, and affection : and 
never will the arrow of truth reach so far, or pierce so 
deeply, as when it is feathered with gentleness, kind- 
ness, love. 

Let us study this lesson, and see its force and its 
beauty, by referring to one great and blessed example, 
a greater than that of Joseph — that example which is 
set before us in the character of God himself Our 
blessed Lord, of whose teaching that of St. Paul is 
simply a reflection, tells us in the Gospel according tc\ 
St. Matthew, when treating ot t\i^ ^erj «qXs^<6^\», ''^X^ 

t2 
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have heard that it hath been said " — that is, tradition — 
'* an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. But I say unto 
you^ that ye resist not evil : but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.'* 
He is' speaking of private disputes. "And if any 
man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also ;" and you will find it 
is not only most Christian, bnt cheapest. The sacrifice 
made at the commencement of a law-suit saves very 
heavy ones before it doses. " Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain ;" and he will 
not ask you to go any more, because your kindness 
will melt his spite, and his evil will be overcome 
by your generous good. " Give to him that asketh 
thee ; and from him that would borrow of thee " — ^if it 
be in thy power to lend him — " turn not thou away. 
Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto 
you. Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefuUy use you, and persecute you ; that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven :" — 
how beautiful ! — " for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, 
what reward have ye ] Do not even the publicans " — 
the tax-gatherers, the lowest and the vilest of the 
Jewish population — " the same ] And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others 1 do not 
even the publicans so]" Two persons quarrel; they 
refuse to salute each other in the street. I have seen 
that done, on the pretence of religious difference, by 
Christiaji ministers, li 1 "vr^t^ ^i^ tc^j^ the Roman 
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Catholic Cardinal in Westminster, I should treat him 
with all the courtesy that one gentleman owes to 
another, with all the kindness that a Christian owes to 
every man ; and if I did not do so, I should only be 
like the publicans, who salute them that belong to 
themselves, and no better than they. " Be ye there- 
fore," adds our blessed Lord, " perfect " — speaking 
specially of overcoming evil with good — " even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect." Here we have 
set before us, then, God himself as the perfect 
example of the exercise of this great principle. And 
in Ephesians, the apostle says, '^6e ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." And " be ye 
followers of God." 

But, how has God dealt with evil? We are told 
here by our blessed Redeemer — we are told by Paul 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians — to imitate God in this 
matter. How has He dealt with evil? Let me 
select an instance. Man was placed in paradise with 
every persuasive that was possible to obedience — with 
every dissuasive that man could conceive from dis- 
obedience. He had the whole range of that beautiful 
creation for himself — only one interdicted tree, to be to 
him the evidence he was a creature, and to be the 
sacramental sign between heaven and earth of the 
creature's allegiance and duty to his Creator. Adam 
broke the law, without excuse, without apology, — ^broke 
God's holy law, sinned, and stood between heaven and 
earth, a fallen, guilty criminal. How did God deal with 
him 1 Did He, as he deserved, destroy him ? Did He, 
as he had justly provoked, let forth the expression of 
his righteous indignation on \i\in'\ ^o. ^>^^ ^ '^'^ 
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perfect example to us : He overcame the very evil that 
Adam had done by the good that Christ in the fidness 
of the times would do ; for the very first thing that He 
preached to Adam, amid the wrecks which he had 
brought around himself, and amid all the forebodings 
within and the fears without, was, " The woman's seed 
shall bruise the serpent's head." God so loved Adam, 
that he overcame Adam's evil by unprecedented and 
unparalleled good ; for He gave his only-begotten Son, 
that Adam might believe in him, and not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

Again, turn to the character of our blessed Lord, and 
we see the same perfect and lovely precedent, " He 
was manifested to destroy the works of the devil" — 
that is, evil. And how did He do sol Our evil 
deseiTcd punishment; Christ overcomes the evil by 
taking the punishment upon himsel£ Our evil deserved 
an infinite curse ; Christ overcame our evil by becoming 
a curse for us. We deserved to suffer; He suffered. We 
deserved to die ; He died. And thus, upon the Cross, 
in Gethsemane, on Calvary, throughout his whole life, 
he not only overcame the evil we had done by the 
infinite good that he did, but out of our evil, by the 
exercise of that good, he evolved glory to himself and 
greater salvation to myriads of redeemed mankind. 

Note, too, our blessed Lord's whole conduct upon 
earth. Study that perfect character. It is a peHect 
study. If a petal of a flower, if a crystal of a mineral, 
if a fact in science, if a phenomenon in chemistry, if 
a star in the sky, if a gem in the sea-caves, occupies so 
much of the time and the attention of men, of students, 
of naturalists, — ^how much more ought we to study that 
beautiful character, that pedeQ\» ^jid ^^otVasA vision, the 
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Son of God, clothed in our nature, breathing our air, 
weeping our tears, penetrated by more than the wants 
of all, but stained throughout by none of the sins of 
any. We are told He reviled not again ; his every word 
was eloquent with love ; his every act was instinct with 
goodness; his every ministration and miracle was a 
vehicle of mercy ; and " He has left us an example 
that we should follow in his steps." ^' Let that mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus." Freely and 
fully we have received; let us freely and fully give : for 
power is never so resplendent as when it refuses to 
stand upon its claims, or when it refrains and spares, 
and seems afraid of appearing in the least degree to any 
to be vindictive. Forbear with your lips when revenge 
prompts angry words; forbear with your hand when 
Satan prompts a violent blow; forbear with the 
thoughts when they would swell into hate and revenge. 
Forbear with the unreasonable, for we sometimes were 
foolish ; forbear with the guilty, for we too are sinners, 
and need forgiveness : and the conscience of him that 
robs you, depend upon it, is a greater torment to him 
than your retaliation can inflict. '' Be not overcome of 
evil ; but overcome evil with good." 

The fruits of the Holy Spirit are just such fruits as 
these, for we axe told by the apostle that " the fruits 
of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; against 
such there is no law." A mere worldly man looks upon 
these graces as cowardly, mean, pusillanimous; it is 
ignorance that makes him think so. They are persistent 
power. The world could be governed by these, when it 
never can be governed by the sword, the cannon, or the 
bayonet All experience atteste t\kaA, \oVai%^BJisi^aM»A 
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IB strength; all historj proclaims that mere brute 
force, even when a giant wields it^ is worthless as it 
is weak. ''And if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ " — the Author of such graces — '' he is;," says an 
apostle, '' none of his." 

Let us all pray that God would enable ua to oyer- 
come, first, the evil that is within. The passions of 
revenge, of envy, of ill-will, of uneharitableness, we all 
know are painful emotions — some of them intensely; 
so much so, that I need not a literal fire to constitute 
the torment of the lost Only let men be all tumbled 
together where there are no restraints of Providence, 
no relieving lights of grace, — ^their hearts full of the 
serpents of envy, ill-will, malice, hatred, wrath, revenge, 
— ^and there would be a hell such as Milton, in his 
largest dreams, never imagined — more terrible than 
Scripture has disclosed ; each man having a hell in his 
own bosom, and all together feeling the agonies of 
a worm that never dies, and a moral (and therefore a 
more intolerable) fire that is never quendied. But, on 
the other hand, as we well know, meekness^ gentleness, 
love, not only exercise influence upon others, but they 
are in our own hearts elements of happiness. And 
thus we find our own experience reflecting the very 
truths of Scripture ; and the nearer and the closer that 
we move to Christ, the holier and the happier we be- 
come. True religion is happiness on earth ; the opposite 
of it is essentially miserable. Place a holy, regenerated 
man in the very depths of hell, and no flame would 
even singe the hem of his garment, or a hair of his 
head ; for he would be happy in spite of alL Place au 
unregenerate man, with his soul filled with envy, 
hatred, revenge, malice, on. the ver^ heie^hta of glory ; 
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and he would be a miserable and self-tormented wretch, 
in spite of all that is about him. We must have the 
dawn, the twilight of heaven in us, before we can enjoy 
heaven without us. And if our Christianity do not 
inspire increasingly such blessed, holy, and happy 
feelings as these, it fails to exercise over us that power 
it was designed to exercise, and we have not yet received 
that Holy Spirit who is the Author of these, or taken 
Christ as the model of these, or acquiesced in the sub- 
lime, precious prescription of St. Paul, " Overcome evil 
with good." 



CHAPTER XnL 

RULERS AND 8URJE0TS — ORIOIN OF RULERS — ^DUTIEB OF — TAXES 

—TRANSIENCE OF TDfE. 

St. Paul, speaking by the inspiration of the Spirit of 
God, assumes in this chapter, what indeed is obyions, 
that there will be subjects and rulers to the very end 
of this present dispensation. In &ct, all government 
was originally an institution and ordinance of God; 
without it, indeed, society cannot cohere, nor can 
order, and subordination, and forbearance, and peace 
be maintained; and, therefore, to preserve it and to 
honour it, is not only the adoption of an expediency 
that ends in our own advantage, but clearly the com- 
mand and the ordinance of God. 

When the Christians he addressed were the subjects 
of the most cruel, base, and depraved of rulers — ^the 
Domitians, the Neros, and the other Caesars of imperial 
Rome, — he tells these, living under an unmitigated 
despotism, " Let every one of you" — without exception, 
even when you condemn the character of the ruler — 
" be subject " not to the individual called Nero, but " to 
the ruling power," known by the name of Caesar. See 
the ordinance in the man, notwithstanding his ex- 
cesses, — pity the man that abuses his prerogative ; but 
do not the less revere and be subject to the ordinance 
that God himself has instituted. " For/' he says, " there 
is no power but of God." 
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How large and comprehensive is the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ! If placed in the midst of the United States^ 
where the democratic power is supreme, and a republic 
rules instead of a royal monarchy as among us, it would 
be your duty in America to be subject to and pray 
for the institutions and the powers that are there, as it 
is your duty — and, in addition to your duty, your 
delight — to be the subjects of the laws, the institutions, 
and the ordinances of Great Britain. Or if you are placed 
even in the very worst possible instance of monarchy, 
in Sicily, or in Naples, or in Tuscany, it would be your 
duty, though pitying the misguided rulers who forget 
their obligations to you and their responsibilities to 
God, to be subject even to these — even to King Bomba 
or to the Grand Duke — ^for conscience' sake. 

"For," says he, **the powers that be" — whatever 
they are — " are ordained of God." " The powers that 
be." You can conceive seasons of disturbance, revolu- 
tionary movements, convulsions, when it may be a 
delicate and a difficult matter to determine where, and 
to whom, your allegiance is due ; but, whatever be the 
existing regime — ^whatever be the dynasty, monarchy, 
czar, king, emperor, republic, or aristocracy, that is 
de facto supreme, — you are bound to obey it as a 
power in things not sinful, because the power is the 
institution of God, however the individual who holds 
and sways it may prostitute and debase it to his own 
evil and wicked purposes. A Christian's duty, there- 
fore, is perfectly plain. " For whosoever resisteth the 
power that is, resisteth the ordinance of God; and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves condem- 
nation" — for that is the word—" condemnation." 

All this does not interfere v?it\i i8im*i\a%<i'^ «fe^>Qx^^*«i 
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118 by our Constitution ; it does not prevent us using 
every constitutional means within our. reach to ame- 
liorate what is good, to correct what is wrong, and 
to promote the yet greater and intenser influence of 
elements that you think will contribute to the honour 
of our Sovereign, and the safety and weU- being of her 
dominions. In this happy country, both the Queen 
upon the throne, and the subjects that are around it 
and within its shadow, are bound together by laws- 
constitutional, ancient, and plain laws — ^that are obliga- 
tory upon both. Our monarch must be, what she is, 
a Protestant ; this is a great mercy. We ourselves are 
invested with certain rights of determining that we shall 
not be taxed except with our own consent. It is right 
that we should see that we have the security of the first 
— it is i*ight that we should insist upon our dischai^ of 
the duties and privileges of the second ; for in insisting 
upon these, we are magnifying and honouring the power, 
not rising up in resistance to it, or in disparagement of it. 
He adds, " For rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil." The apostle is speaking not of the 
incidental abuse of the ordinance, but of what the ruler 
should be, what he was meant to be, what he occupies 
the throne in order that he may more efficiently be — 
namely, a terror, not to good works, but a terror to all 
that is evil. "Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the 
power ? do that which is good, and " — ^if the ruler do 
that which is good also — ** then thou shalt have praise 
of the same." And what a sublime lesson does the 
apostle teach the ruler ! — that he is the minister of God, 
raised up by Him, not to be a curse, a persecutor, 
a tyrant, but to be "a minister to thee for good." 
"But if thou do that wlaicla. \a e>VA, Vi^ ^toid', for he 
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beareth not the sword in vain " — ^that is, he possesses 
the power of punishment not in vain ; — " for it is his 
duty to execute wrath upon every one that doeth evil." 
And, therefore, the apostle puts our allegiance on the 
deepest and surest foundations, when he says. You are 
to be subject to the ruler, not so much from the /ear of 
punishment, in case of disloyalty, disobedience, or 
treason, but for far deeper reasons — for conscience' sake, 
seeing in him the ordinance and the appointment 
of God. 

And now, says the apostle, it will necessarily follow, 
from this deep reverence to the powers that be, — this 
recognition of and allegiance to the authorities that 
God in his providence has set over us, — that we shall 
" pay tribute also." Rulers must have the means of 
carrying out the law ; they must have the means of 
paying those that do it, — of watching over the estates, 
the persons, and the property of peaceful and indus- 
trious citizens, — of defending the empire against the 
aggressions of intrusive and ambitious parties : they 
must have all these means ; and for these means we are 
bound to pay tribute to them ; they are Grod's ministers. 
" Render therefore to all their dues ; tribute to whom 
tribute is due." Our blessed Lord wrought a miracle in 
order to supply the coin that was put into the treasury 
of Rome, a part of which was employed for idolatrous 
purposes. It is not with us, and never ought to be 
with us, a first and guiding question, when the tax* 
gatherer calls upon us, whether the money that he 
carries home to the powers that be shall qII be em- 
ployed in the way that we should like, or for the 
purpose that we should prefer. It is our duty, irre- 
spective altogether of the destioaUou oi >u!cl<^ \aa^\i^^^»s) 
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the tax, because it is legally imposed, and the ordinance 
and the command of Grod to pay it. If we do not like 
the destination of the tax, our course is to petition for 
its change, to use constitutional means for its altera- 
tion. But nothing, surely, can warrant us in refusing 
to pay a tax, because, as the Quaker says, it goes to 
support a religion or a war he disapproves of; or be- 
cause, as another says, it goes to support the form of 
church government that we do not belong to. These are 
questions we should not at this point entertain. We may 
petition, if we be so persuaded, for the alteration of the 
system, or a better employment of the tax ; but as long 
as it is the law of the realm, legally, constitutionally, 
and publicly and properly passed, so long it is obliga- 
tory upon us, irrespective of the employment of the tax 
in a way and for purposes we disapprove, to pay it, 
not only because our goods may be distrained — that is, 
for wrath's sake — but for conscience' sake, because it is 
duty : " Tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to 
whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom 
honour." In the same manner, it is not only taxes we 
are to pay to whom taxes are due, but, says the apostle, 
"honour to whom honour is due." Some in this 
country refuse the recognition of their dignities to 
those who constitutionally possess them. That seems 
to me contrary to the apostle's command, " Honour to 
whom honour." Whatever we possess, dignity, pre- 
eminence, superiority, — a superiority, dignity, or pre- 
eminence bestowed by our Queen, who is the fountain 
of all such honour, — it behoves the loyal subject, in the 
language of the apostle, to give honour as to whom 
honour is due. But this does not imply we are to give 
titles to the Pope's minion, or to attribute dignities to 
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fellow-subjects who have received them from another 
power, and in spite of the laws of their Queen and the 
constitution of their country ; that is just to go to the 
opposite extreme. But to give honour, and rank, and 
title, and name, and dignity, to whomsoever it is con- 
stitutionally and lawfully due, is Christian duty. 

Thus we see what guarantees there are in this blessed 
Book, not for despotism on the part of the ruler, for it 
protests against that, — ^not for disobedience on the part 
of the subject, for it condemns that, — but for that har- 
mony and reciprocal good-will, that mild and tolerant 
sway on the part of the ruler, — that dutiful, and con- 
scientious, and loving obedience on the part of the 
subject, — which in their highest development are the 
chief elements of a happy, a prosperous, and an ad- 
vancing state. 

Then he enters on personal duties — " Owe no man 
anything, but to love one another." To pay one's debts 
is one of the very first and barest duties that we owe 
each to the other. We must be just in paying what we 
owe to a neighbour before we can be generous in giving 
what is asked for charity. " Owe no man anything." 
There is not a happier social feeling than to be able to 
say, " I owe no many anything, except that debt which 
I shall never be able to pay fully, but which I shall ever 
strive more and more to overtake — ^namely, the debt of 
love." " Love thy neighbour as thyself." 

" This rule, together with the other rules of Chris- 
tianity, would propose a remedy for all the evils of bad 
debts in the following manner. (1) It would teach men 
to be industriouSy and this would commonly prevent the 
necessity of contracting debts. (2) It would make them 
frugoly economical^ and humbley in tb^Vx N\ft^^^xAxsN»5SGst 
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of life. (3) It would teach them to bring up their 
families in habits of industry. The Bible often enjoins 
that. Comp. Phil. iv. 8 ; Prov. xxiv. 30 — 34 ; 1 Thees. 
iv. 11; 2 Thess. iil 10; Eph. iv. 25. (4) Religion 
would produce sober, chastened views of the end of 
life, of the great design of living ; and it would take off 
the affections from the splendour, gaiety, and extrava- 
gances which lead often to the contraction of debta— 
1 Thesa y, 6, 8 ; 1 Pet L 13 ; iv. 7; Tit. ii. 12 ; 1 Pet 
iiL 3, 5 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9. (5) Religion would put a period 
to the vices and unlawful desires which now prompt 
men to contract debts. (6) It would make them lumeti 
in paying themJ'— Barnes, 

The apostle then shows — ^what our blessed Lord 
and his Great Master had shown before — ^that the last 
half of the Decalogue is compendiously condensed into 
this one clause, ''Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself." Wherever there is that love to your neighbour, 
and therefore the seeking of his welfare as earnestly 
and intensely as you seek your own, you will ever 
shrink from doing anything that would injure him, or 
affect for a moment his personal and social happines& 

Then he explains that "love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law." 
And he concludes the chapter with saying that all these 
things are passing away, that the time is short; we 
must, therefore, rejoice as though we rejoiced not, and 
weep as though we wept not; and use the world as not 
abusing it, for the fashion of it passeth away ; the night, 
during which we have been struggling, toiling, labour- 
ing, is nearly spent ; the day of everlasting light, and 
life, and sunshine is close at hand. Let us, therefore, in 
prospect of an approaching d&y^ in the oonsoious- 
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ness of a waning and a wasting night, cast away " the 
works that belong to darkness, and put on the armour 
of light ; above all, put on the Lord Jesus Christ " — 
that is, catch his spirit, imitate his example. The 
ancients speak, in classical language, of putting on 
Socrates, putting on Pythagoras, —that is, taking their 
spirit, imitating their example, walking in their foot- 
steps. Also make no provision for the satisfaction of 
avarice, ambition, pride, vainglory, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life ; all of which are the lusts of the 
flesh, and are not to be fulfilled. 

" While * government is of God, the form is of men.' 
God has never enjoined any one form obligatory on all 
communities; but has simply laid down certain prin- 
ciples, applicable to rulers and subjects under every 
form in which governments exist, vs. 1 — 7. 

" The obedience which the Scriptures command us to 
render to our rulers is not unlimited ; there are cases 
in which disobedience is a duty. This is evident, first, 
from the very nature of the case. The command to 
obey magistrates is, from its nature, a command to obey 
them as magistrates in the exercise of their rightful 
authority. No one doubts that the precept, * Children, 
obey your parents in all things,' is a command to obey 
them in the exercise of their rightful parental authority, 
and imposes no obligation to implicit and passive obe- 
dience. A parent who should claim the power of a 
sovereign over his children, would have no right to 
their obedience. The case is still plainer with regard to 
the command, ' Wives, submit to your own husbands.' 
Secondly, from the fact that the same inspired men 
who enjoin, in such general terms, obedience to y^^'^.^ 
themselves uniformly and openly diaoVie^^^ >OaaxcL^Ye^- 
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eyer their commands were inoonsistent with other and 
higher obligations. 'We ought to obej €rod raUier 
than men/ was the principle which the early Christians 
avowed, and on which they acted. They disobeyed the 
Jewish and heathen authorities whenever they required 
them to do anything contrary to the will of God. 
There are cases, therefore, in which disobedience is a 
duty. How fer the rightful authority of rulers extends, 
the precise point at which the obligation to obedience 
ceases must often be a difficult question, and each case 
must be decided on its own merits. 

" The Gospel is equally hostile to tyranny and 
anarchy. It teaches rulers that they are ministers of 
God for the public good ; and it teaches subjects to be 
obedient to magistrates, not only for fear, but also for 
conscience' sake, v. 5. 

" God is to be recognised as ordering the affairs of 
civil society. * He removeth kings, and he setteth up 
kings ;* ' by Him ' kings reign, and princes decree jus- 
tice.' It is enough, therefore, to secure the obedience 
of the Christian, that, in the providence of €k)d, he finds 
the power of government lodged in certain hands. The 
early Christians would have been in constant perplexity, 
had it been incumbent on them, amidst the firequent 
poisonings and assassinations of the imperial palace, 
the tumults of the praBtorian guards, and the pro- 
clamation by contending armies of rival candidates, 
to decide on the individual who had de^ jure the 
power of the sword, before they could conscientiouslj 
obey, vs. 1 — 5, 

" Did genuine Christian love prevail, it would secure 
the right discharge, not only of the duties of rulers 
towards their aubjecta and oi ^wJa^acta towards their 
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rulers, but of all the relative social duties of life; for he 
that loveth another, fulfiUeth the law, vs. 7, 8. 

"The nearness of eternity should operate on all 
Christians as a motive to purity and devotedness to 
God. The night is &r spent, the day is at hand, now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed, vs. 13, 14. 

"All Christian duty is included in putting on the 
Lord Jesus ; in being like Him, having that similarity 
of temper and conduct which results from being inti- 
mately xmited to Him by the Holy Spirit." v. 14. — 
Hodge, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS — MEATS — ^DAYS — THE SABBATH- 
REGULATING LAW — TOTAL ABSTINENOB. 

" In this chapter be notices the disputes which would 
be likely to arise on the following subjects: (1) The 
use of meat, evidently referring to the question whether 
it was lawful to eat the meat that was offered in sacrifice 
to idols, ver. 2. (2) The distinctions and observances 
of the days of Jewish fiastings, &c., ver. 5, 6. (3) The 
laws observed by the Jews in relation to animals as 
clean or unclean, ver. 14. It is probable that these are 
mere specimens adduced by the Apostle to settle prin- 
dples of conduct in regard to the Gentiles, and to show 
to each party how they ought to act in aU such 
questions. 

" The Apostle's design here is to allay all these con- 
tentions by producing peace, kindness, charity. This 
he does by the following considerations, viz. (1) That 
we have no right to judge another man in this case, for 
he is the servant of God, ver. 3, 4. (2) That whatever 
course is taken in these questions, it is done conscien- 
tiously, and with a desire to glorify God. In such 
a case there should be kindness and charity, ver. 6, <fec. 
(3) That we must stand at the judgment-seat of Christ, 
and give an account there; and that we, therefore, 
abould not usurp the of^ce oi y^^^xi%, ^^x. \^— U. 
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(4) That there is really nothing unclean of itself, ver. 1 4. 

(5) That religion consisted in more important matters 
than such questions, ver. 17, 18. (6) That we should 
follow after the things of peace, &c., ver. 19 — 23. The 
principles of this chapter are applicable to all similar 
cases of difference of opinion about rites and ceremonies, 
and unessential doctrines of religion ; and we shaU see 
that if they were honestly applied, they would settle 
no small part of the controversies in the religious 
world." — Barnes. 

The chapter we have read is not the least instructive, 
perhaps, in this Epistle. It was designed to regulate, 
by charitable considerations, the intercourse of Chris 
tians one with another. It assumes that all that are 
addressed in the chapter are the children of God; but 
it assumes also, that these, the children of God, are not 
agreed on many subordinate and non-essential questions, 
not affecting the vital principles of the Gospel ; and to 
these, and on this subject, the Apostle speaks with 
a charity and a practical wisdom that indicate the 
inspiration and the guidance of God. He says, **A 
person that is weak in the faith, and in reference to 
those things that he refuses to receive " — literally, hold 
out the hand to him. Do not receive him to ^* doubt- 
ful disputations," the issues of which may irritate 
his temper, without convincing his judgment. If they 
be questions of vital truth, then contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints; but if it be questions of 
subordinate detail, affecting meats and drinks, and 
days and vestments, then in essential things let there 
be imity ; in non-essential things let there be forbearance; 
in all things let there be charity. 

Perhaps it is necessary to explain, «il >i\i^ e,QT!KCE»K^^^- 
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ment, that a great number of the members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, converted Jews ; and these 
Jews had not yet got rid of all their early and iovete- 
rate prejudices. Many of the Romans, again, who had 
no sympathy with Jewish customs, were struck with 
what they called the bigotry of the Jews; and disposed 
to quarrel and dispute where it was much more expe- 
dient to forbear. "Now," says the Apostle, ''I find 
among you that one believeth that he may eat all 
things; another, who is weak, eateth herbs.** The 
reason was this ; that meat, according to heathen 
custom, animal food, was offered to idols,— a portion of 
it was devoted to idols; the rest of the meat was sold 
in the market to any one that chose to buy it. Many 
of the Christian Jews, that had become converts to 
Christianity, thought that if it had been once offered 
to an idol in a pagan temple, the whole became cere- 
monially impure; and that it was morally wrong to 
partake of it. Many of the Roman Christians, who 
had no such feelings, and never accepted the cere- 
monial of the Jewish law, felt that whatever was sold 
in the market they were to eat, without asking any 
question, for conscience' sake, whether it had been 
offered to an idol, or had not been offered. Here, then, 
was the dispute. 

And, then, it is recorded by an early historian, that 
many Jews not converted to the Gospel, but who were 
sent on an embassy to Rome at this very time, "^ere so 
shocked at the offering of animal food to the heathen 
idols, that all the time they were in Rome they lived 
upon vegetables, and nuts, and herbs; and refused to 
touch animal food, because, in their estimate, and viewed 
irding to the ceremonial la."^ oi 'ViKfi.,*'^'SR^& ^ss^soc* 
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tially polluted and impure, in consequence of its having 
been made a sacrifice to an idoL And the Christian 
Jews, who had been converted to the Gospel, shared the 
prejudices of their unconverted brethren, and refused 
to eat animal food at all, in order to escape the risk of 
eating that which was ceremoniallj unclean, by having 
been offered in sacrifice to an idoL And hence the 
Apostle says, " I could wish that these Christian Jews 
saw what I see; that all food is ptire to him that regards 
it in the right light, and eats it and drinks it as we 
should all do, to the glory of God. But as there will 
be such prejudices and early prepossessions lingering in 
the hearts even of true Christians, the best way is, in 
such matters, to leave each to take his own way, pro- 
viding he is sound in that which constitutes the sub- 
stance and essence of the Gospel of Christ. Hence, 
one believes that, he may eat all things that are whole- 
some, irrespective of any ceremonial law; another, 
again, who has the lingering prejudices of his early 
Jewish education, believes that he ought not to eat any 
meat that has been offered to idols ; and to escape the 
very possibility of it, he confines himself to eating 
herbs. Well," says the Apostle, "let it be so. Let 
not him that eateth meat despise him as an unen- 
lightened and prejudiced person who denies himself 
such ; and let not him that eateth not the meat which 
he thinks may have been offered to idols, treat as 
a sceptic, or an unclean person, or a sinner, him that 
eats it ; for God has accepted the one and the other ; 
and being brethren in living relation to their common 
Lord, let them not become enemies because of differ- 
ences in matters of mere ceremonial detail" How 
beautiful is the charity that Bhiuea m \ki^^ -^^^saero^ 
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tious ! and how deeply would it contribute to the peace 
of mankind, were we, whilst uncompromising in the 
maintenanoe of living truth, to be most conceding in 
reference to those little differences that distinguish 
Christian from Christian. 

Then, says the Apostle, " Who art thou that judgest 
another in this matter? Our great Judge is God." 
And God may forgive the little prejudice that lodges 
in the heart of the converted, for the sake of the con- 
scientious devotedness in which it is set. And, therefore, 
do not judge him, 'still less condemn him. 

Then he passes to another department, " One man 
esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind. He that regardeth the day regardeth it 
unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to 
the Lord he doth not regard it." I was extremely sorry 
to observe that in that most admirable critical com- 
mentary on the Greek New Testament, by Mr. Alford, 
a very able Greek scholar, he here appends the state- 
ment — deeply, I think, to be deplored, and in which 
I am sure he is thoroughly mistaken — that here the 
Christian Sabbath and the Jewish Sabbath are both 
treated as repealed, and that there is no authority, 
according to this able scholar, for the Christian Sabbath, 
except the appointment of the Church, and the usage 
of eighteen centuries, sanctioned by apostolic precedent. 
I think, with all deference to one so learned, that he 
has misapprehended the scope and tenor of the Apostle's 
reasoning. He is not speaking of things in which 
Christians differ from the world; but he is speaking of 
ys on which Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians 
iffer from each otYier. "So^,\iQ»tVi the Jew and the 
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Christian held the Fourth Commandment; it is not 
the subject of dispute at all. The subject of dispute 
is about days observed by the Jew and not observed 
by the Gentile. But the Sabbath, it is admitted by 
cotemporaneous historians, or the Lord's-day, was then 
observed by the Christians ; whether it was enjoined or 
not, as a matter of fact, it was observed by the Chris- 
tians. But there is no conflict here between one party 
that observed it not, — for all observed it, — ^and another 
party that did observe it. But the conflict is between 
two parties ; one, Jews, and observing Jewish ceremonial 
days, which were abolished at the Cross; and the other, 
Christians, who refused to observe any days except one 
day, which was observed, and continues to be observed 
to the present day, as the Christian Sabbath. 

Now, says the Apostle, in reference, to those days, 
— ^peculiar to the Levitical and Jewish economy, not 
embosomed in the moral law, which is of perpetual 
obligation, always and upon all men and at all times, 
but in reference to those laws which are purely cere- 
monial, not moral, and those days about which Jew 
and Gentile, both being Christians, differ — ^let there be 
no dispute ; " for he that regardeth the day regardeth 
it to the Lord ; and he that regardeth not the day, to 
the Lord he doth not regard it." If it should be argued 
that this is a precedent and a reason for the non- 
observance of the Sabbath, or of the Lord's-day — which, 
translated into the common phrase of the day, means, 
for spending it in the British Museum, or in the Crystal 
Palace, or in the Tea Garden, or in amusements which 
would be endless and always supplied, when the oppor- 
tunity is presented and permitted by the law for the 
supply ; if it should be said that \t laeaxi^ \^^t?c^ ^ 
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this kind, then I must put it in this way. The Christiaii 
is said to regard the day — ^let it be the Sabbath — ^to the 
Lord; and he that regards it not^ regards it to the 
Lord — " to the Lord he doth not regard it." 

Now, can it be fairly said of any one that spends the 
LordVday in amusement, in folly, or in secular purstdts, 
that he does so to *'the Lord," to the glory of Godi 
Surely no one will pretend to say so. But the parties 
here that did not regard, or did not observe this day, 
because they believed it was more to the glory of God 
that they should not observe it ; the other parties who 
did regard it, did so because they believed it was more 
to the glory of God that they should. But it cannot 
be said of many of those who contend for what we 
believe the desecration of the Christian Sabbath, that 
they are actuated by this motive — the glory and honour 
of God, the maintenance of his Word, and the spread 
of true religion amid all mankind ; at least, it would be 
an extreme stretch of charity to assert that they are so 
actuated. The only reason that they assign is, that 
they are too hard-worked on the week-day; and there- 
fore they must have the Sabbath-day for relaxation and 
amusement. But the proper course is to detach for 
amusement a fragment of Mammon's days; not to 
detach from religion a fragment of God's day. And by 
giving up a little of Mammon's day to the Lord — ^that 
is, for higher and holier considerations — you will not 
need, as you now think you do, to give up a portion of 
God's day to worldly dissipation and amusement. 

I have often repeated to you, what I repeat still, that 
the secret of the maintenance of the Christian Sabbath 
rests with the employers of London. I am not compe- 
tent to judge of every ulscel^ ^iaa^ j ^sAQkO^^^^tVM that 
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I should pretend to judge a man who does not see his 
-way to do what I think should be done. But it does 
strike me, that if you will keep the Sabbath for the 
cultivation of the heart, for the enlightenment of the 
tinderstanding, for the improvement of the soul — for 
its own sublime, and holy, and precious purposes — ^you 
must give up a portion of the Saturday, that the hard- 
worked and overtasked man may have at least six or 
eight hours a week, when he and his family can go and 
study, what is worthy of his study, the contents of the 
British Museum; or visit, what deserves a visit from 
every one, that wonderful creation, the Crystal Palace ; 
or walk in the green fields, or go into the country to 
breathe fresh air. All this is proper; man needs it, man 
ought to have it; and if Mammon will absorb the week 
days, you may depend upon it the result will be, in the 
case of thousands, that from God's law will be taken 
that day which is wound up with the highest happiness 
of man, and with the deepest and truest interests of 
real religion. And if I address, therefore, employers, 
let me urge them to see if this be not possible. I know, 
as a matter of fact, that every concession that has been 
made of a portion of the week-day in the*warehouses 
and shops of London to the young men who have asked 
for it, I believe, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
it has been turned to the noblest and best account. 
■ Here is an evidence that men will not abuse what you 
generously concede. And you will find that our Sab- 
bath schools, if you will do so, will be better attended 
to on Sunday ; our sanctuaries will be better filled than 
they are. For it is a melancholy fact, at this moment, 
that every Sunday morning double the number of ^eo^l^ 
Btart by the railway and steamboat , lYiaX ^iovsia Sssi^^ ^^ 
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the churches and chapels of London put together. And 
at this moment, it is a melancholy feiet, that if all the 
churches and chapels of London were crowded to oyer- 
flowing, there would be still out of them a million 
people, that ought to be in the houfie of Grod. And it 
is a more melancholy &ct, that the highest number of 
communicants in all the churches and chapels of Lon- 
don, within a radius of eight miles of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, is under 120,000, out of nearly three millions of 
people. And at this moment I feel, in asking young 
men and young persons to come and teach in our 
Sunday schools, that I ask them to yield up a sacrifice 
far greater than if the rich in this congregation were to 
lay down a thousand pounds. Toiling from early in the 
morning till late at night, and then coming and spend- 
ing two hours in the morning and a couple of hours 
in the afternoon in the Sunday school, in a heated 
atmosphere, in the midst of the vitiated air of a vitiated 
city — I say, that is a sacrifice that reflects the noblest 
honour upon them; and I hope God will not leave 
them without their reward. But it becomes you, if 
you wish to see our Sabbath schools better instructed, 
if you wishr to see our churches better filled, to give 
man a portion of the Saturday for refreshment, for 
amusement, for secular pursuits; and then he will not 
insist upon what, out of sheer necessity, he is beginning 
to insist upon, the secular employment of the Christian 
Sabbath. How can you expect that men that never 
breathe fresh air can possibly refuse to go out on the 
Sabbath afternoon? I do feel, and feel most deeply, 
that to pass a law through both Houses of Parliament 
prohibiting the poor going out of London on Sundays 
at this moment, would be couafenia^ Xs^ >iDL«axTaX>aa»il^ 
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as intolerable tyranny. How can life live in a city like 
this without those opportunities of air and exercise, 
and green fields, and country scenes, which are part 
and parcel of God's kind provision for man's temporal 
"well-being 1 

Let me then again say. Give a portion of the week- 
day, and then men will have no excuse for desecrating 
the Sunday. And when I hear, accordingly, that all 
the great houses of London are doing what they are 
doing in Manchester and in Glasgow, if not already 
done — letting those employed go home at two o'clock 
on Saturday — I am rejoiced to see that there is at 
least a step being made in the right direction; and 
were this practice universal, I believe that we should 
hear far less of the desecration of the Sabbath than 
we do at present. 

However, I have made these remarks upon the sup- 
position that this passage alludes to the Christian Sab- 
bath, which it really does not. It relates to Jewish 
ceremonial days, obsolete and superseded in the Christian 
economy; and Jew and Gentile, upon these subjects, 
are exhorted by Paul to agree to differ where they 
cannot agree to agree. 

And then he concludes it by one of those magnificent 
truths, which the Apostle constantly closes such exhor- 
tations with : " For whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord; 
whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord's. 
Fq;r to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and living." 

" That he might he Lord, — Greek, That he might rule 
over. The Greek word used here implies the idea. o€ 
his being proprietor or owner aa'weW «a ruXw, \\.\s^^'koa 
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that he might exercise entire dominion over all, as the 
sovereign Lawgiver and Lord. 

^^ Both of the dead, — That is, of those who art 
deceased, or who have gone to another state of existence. 
This passage proves that those who die are not annihi- 
lated; that they do not cease to be conscious; and that 
they are still under the dominion of thp Mediator. 
Though their bodies moulder in the grave, yet the 
spirit lives, and is under his controL And though the 
body dies and returns to its native dust, yet the Lord 
Jesus is still its Sovereign, and shall raise it up again. 

* God our Redeemer lives, 

And often from the skies 
Looks down and watches all our dust, 

Till he shall bid it rise.' 

It gives an additional sacredness to the grave when we 
reflect that the tomb is under the watchful care of the 
Bedeemer. Safe in his hands, the body may sink to 
its native dust with the assurance that in his own time 
he will again call it forth, with renovated and immortal 
powers, to be for ever subject to his will. With this 
view, we can leave our friends with confidence in his 
hands when they die, and yield our own bodies cheer- 
fully to the dust when he shall call our spirits hence. 
But it is not only over the body that his dominion is 
established. This passage proves that the departed 
souls of the saints are still subject to him. Comp. 
Matt. xxii. 32. Mark xii. 27. He not only has dominion 
over those spirits, but he is their protector and Lord. 
They are safe under his imiversal dominion. And it 
does much to alleviate the pains of separation from 
pious, beloved frienda, to xeftaefc iVi^t l\i«^ de^^art still 
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to love and serve the same Saviour in perfect purity, 
and unvexed by infirmity and sin. Why should we 
-wish to recal them from his perfect love in the heavens 
to the poor and imperfect service which they would 
render if in the land of the living? 

" And living. — To the redeemed, while they remain 
in this life. He died to purchase them to himself, that 
they might become his obedient subjects ; and they are 
bound to yield obedience by all the sacredness and 
value of the price which he paid, even his own precious 
blood. Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20, * For ye are bought with 
a price; therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are God's,' vii. 23. Kev. xiv. 4 (Greek, 
bought), 1 Pet. ii. 9 (Greek, purchased). If it be asked 
how this dominion over the dead and the living is con- 
nected with the death and resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus, we may reply, (1) That it is secured over Chris- 
tians from the fact that they are purchased or ransomed 
by his precious blood; and that they are bound by this 
sacred consideration to live to him.. This obligation 
every Christian feels (1 Pet. i. 18), and its force is con- 
tinually resting on him. It was by the love of Christ 
that he was ever brought to love God at all ; and his 
deepest and tenderest obligations to live to him arise 
from this source, 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. (2) Jesus, by his 
death and resurrection, established a dominion over the 
grave. He destroyed him that had the power of death 
(Heb. ii. 14), and triumphed over him. Col. ii. lo. 
Satan is a humbled foe ; and his sceptre over the grave 
is wrested from his hands. When Jesus rose, in spite 
of all the power of Satan and of men, he burst the 
bands of death, and made an invasion on the dominions 
of the dead, and showed that he lasA ^cy^^x \.<i ^W52«t^ 
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alL (3) This dominion of the Lord Jesus is felt by the 
spirits on high. They are subject to him becauK he 
redeemed them. Rev. v. 9. (4) It is often revealed in 
the Scriptures that dominion was to be given to the 
Lord Jesus as the reward of his sufferings and death. 
See Note to John xvii. 2, 4, 5; v. 26—29. PhiL il 5 
—11. Eph. i. 20,21. Heb. ii. 9, 10; xiL 2r—BarML 

Then, what an argument is there here for the Deity 
of our blessed Lord ! " As I live, saith the Lord, every 
knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
God. So then every one of us shall give account of him- 
self to God." Now, who is the Apostle referring tot 
He says just before, "For we shall all stand at the 
judgment-seat of Christ;" to whom every man shall 
give an account ; to whom every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue confess. And therefore he is God. 

Then the Apostle concludes this part of his subject with 
another magnificent aphorism, to end all such disputes, 
" The kingdom of God is not meat and drink;" it is 
not ceremony, it is not clothing, it is not feasts or fitsts, 
it is not days and new moons, it is not eating herbs or 
eating flesh, it is not abstaining from wine or taking 
wine; it is something higher, something nobler; and if 
men felt this more, they would dispute about details 
less. " It is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost." Then he introduces it with this remark- 
able maxim, which inculcates and implies self-sacrifice. 
He says, " It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is offended, or is made weak." This has been quoted I 
think, mistakenly, for what in itself is very good; 
namely, total abstinence from wine. But it is not &ir 
to drag this into application, to «i. «ofc^'^Ck\. oi -^VjdabL the 
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Apostle is not speaking. He is speaking of flesh offered 
in Pagan temples; of wine poured out in libations to 
heathen gods. And the Apostle says, " If my eating 
that flesh or drinking that wine force my brother to 
• conclude that I am not a Christian, that I am sanction- 
ing idolatry; then I will eat neither flesh nor drink 
•wine." But then, if I drink wine, my temperance 
brother, or teetotal brother rather — ^total abstinence 
brother — ^will not say I am not a Christian because I 
take wine. He is not so uncharitable ; such a con- 
clusion would not enter into his head. 'He merely 
thinks it is matter of expediency that I should not 
And, therefore, my taking wine cannot make a brother 
to oflend, or be a stumbling-block in the sense in which 
this word was in the days of Paul ; for my brother will 
not suppose that I am sanctioning idolatry by it. 
And, therefore, it is to misapply it to quote it ♦n this 
ground. The only ground on which it can be defended 
is on that of expediency; and no doubt there is a great 
deal to be said here whether total abstinence be the best 
to promote temperance through the land, or whether 
the moderate use of wine be the best. In these thiugs, 
let every man be persuaded in his own mind. What 
one thinks to be wrong, it is wrong to do. But the 
converse is not correct. What one thinks to be right, 
is not therefore right. 

'' It is a great error in morals, and a great practical 
evil, to make that sinful which is in fact innocent. 
Christian love never requires this or any other sacrifice 
of truth. Paul would not consent, for the sake of 
avoiding oflence, that eating all kinds of food, even 
what had been ofiered to idols, or disregarding sacred 
festivals of human appointment, b\io\i\3l\>^ TciaAfc ^«i».\ 

VOL, VL X 
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be strenuously and openly maintained the reverse. He 
represents those who thought differently as weak in 
faith, as being under an error from which more know- 
ledge and more piety would free them. Concession to 
their weakness he enjoins on a principle recognised and 
treated as such. If God has received him, we should 
receive him, vs. 1 — 12. 

" The true criterion of a Christian character is found 
in the governing purpose of the life. He that lives 
unto the Lord, i. e. be who makes the will of God the 
rule of his conduct, and the glory of Grod his constant 
object, is a true Christian, although from weakness or 
ignorance he may sometimes mistake the rule of 
duty, and consider certain things obligatory which God 
has never commanded, vs. 6 — 8. 

"Jesus Christ must be truly God : (1) Because he is 
the Lord according to whose will and for whose glory 
we are to hve, vs. 6 — 8. (2) Because he exercises a 
universal dominion over the living and the dead, v. 9. 

(3) Because he is the final Judge of all men, v. 10. 

(4) Because passages of the Old Testament which are 
spoken of Jehovah, are by the Apostle appUed to 
Christ, V. 11. (5) Because, throughout this passage, 
Paul speaks of God and Christ indiscriminately, in a 
manner which shows that he regarded Christ as God. 
To live unto Christ is to live unto God; to stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ is to give an account 
imto God; to submit to Christ is to bow the knee to 
Jehovah. 

"The Gospel does not make religion to consist in 
external observances. 'Meat commendeth us not to 
God; for neither if we eat are we the better; neither 
ff we eat not are we the wox^a' -^^^ ^, 1 . 
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"Though a thing may be lawful, it is not always 
expedient. The use of the liberty which every Christian 
enjoys under the Gospel, is to be regulated by the law 
of love ; hence it is often morally wrong, to do what, in 
itself considered, may be innocent, va 15, 20, 21. 

" It is obviously incumbent on every man to endea- 
vour to obtain and promote right views of duty, not 
only for his own sake, but for the sake of others. It 
is often necessary to assert our Christian liberty at the 
expense of incurring censure and offending even good 
men; in order that right principles of duty may be 
preserved. Our Saviour consented to be regarded as 
a Sabbath-breaker, and even * a wine-bibber and friend 
of publicans and sinners ; * but wisdom was justified of 
her children. Christ did not in these cases see fit to 
accommodate his conduct to the rule of duty set up 
and conscientiously regarded as correct by those around 
him. He saw that more good would arise from a 
practical disregard of the false opinions of the Jews, as 
to the manner in which the Sabbath was to be kept, 
and as to the degree of intercourse which was allowed 
with wicked men, than from cqncession to their preju- 
dices.* Enlightened benevolence often requires a similar 
course of conduct, and a similar exercise of self-denial 
on the part of his disciples." — Hodge, 

" In this chapter we have a remarkably fine discussion 
of the nature of Christian charity. Differences of 
opinion will arise, and men will be divided into various 
sects; but if the rules which are laid down in this 
chapter were followed, the contentions, and altercations, 
and strifes among Christians would cease. Had these 
rules been applied to the controversies about rltes^ «?s.^ 
form^ and festivals, that bave an^u^ ^^e»«& TKv^jaX»\iac^^ 

x2 
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been preserved. Amid all such di£Eerences, the great 
question is, whether there is true love to the Lord 
Jesus. If there is, the Apostle teaches ns that we have 
no right to judge a brother, or despise him, or contend 
harshly with him. Our object should be to promote 
peace, to aid him in his efforts to become holj, and to 
seek to build him up in holy fidth." — Barnes. 
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" For none of us livetb to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself." 

This is unquestionably true; and yet it is no less 
true, and far more extensively seen than we could 
wish, that men try to live to themselves. Whether they 
succeed or not is another and a separate question. 
Thousands try to live exclusively for self. They toil, 
and study, and buy, and sell, and sleep, and eat and 
drink, with no sublimer end than the gratification, the 
profit, or the satisfaction of self. They may cqlour or 
tint their object with all the splendours of the rainbow; 
but self is the dominating force, the constraining 
spring, the end, the aim and object of their life. The 
desire of riches is — interpreted aright — the desire to 
gratify self The thirst of learning, noble in itself, is 
too often pursued no less to gratify sel£ Progress, 
elevation in the world, is pursued in order to gratify 
self. The consuming question is. How shall self appear? 
what shall self eat and drink 1 and wherewithal. shall it 
be clothed? And the worth and the excellence of 
things are estimated by their subservience to the glory 
and the gratification of sel£ That first personal pro- 
noun, I, is the centre around wbich. «X\. \)cvfe MJwsvx^d^ ^^ 
thousands ^revolve, the stand-point feoxcL ^VyOcx *Oasi^ 
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look at all things, the key-note that runs through all 
they think, meditate, design, or do ; and religion is 
adopted or ahjured, as trade is undertaken or aban- 
doned, for the sake of self, — and worship is observed or 
despised for the gratification of sel^ — ^till at last selfish- 
ness becomes a consuming passion, colouring and 
shaping all, and the earth is looked upon as a place for 
your market, its streets as paths of access for your cus- 
tomers ; your providence is a bank ; all life is regarded 
as capital ; and self becomes the Alpha and the Om^ of 
your whole action upon earth. Such a career is just 
as unhappy as it is unholy ; there is no comfort in it 
As long as you pursue a sublime end, — as the glory of 
God, obedience to his will, the extension of his king- 
dom, — failure makes you regret it; but you are consoled 
by the fa.ct that it is failure in a noble cause, and in 
pursuit of a grand end. But when your only object is 
the satisfaction and enjoyment of self, failure here has 
no compensatory lights, no redeeming consolations for 
you to fall back upon. Disappointment generates 
irritation, irritation generates despair; and he that has 
sought self with his whole soul, and missed it, is the 
victim of a calamity too deep and terrible for flesh and 
blood to bear; and it is no surprise if he rushes imsent 
for to the judgment-seat of Christ 

Nevertheless, try as you like to live in order to 
elevate self, aud you will inevitably fieiil. Bad as this 
world is, we are governed by a nobler law, and that law 
universal in its action and its application, " Them 
that honour me I will honour ; he that exalteth him- 
self shall be abased." *' Seek first," not self, but "the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness ; and all things 
that self needs wiM tVieu \>e sXiuw^TjSX'^ ^dod unto 
jroiL" 
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However, there is another thought in connexion with 
this subject, very important, namely, that all who start 
to secure the aggrandisement of self, not only fail 
in reaching the end which they so intensely pursue ; 
but are made by a force that controls and governs 
all created things, to contribute unintentionally to the 
very ends they never dreamed of; and amid the sacri- 
fice and the ruins of the object they sought, God con- 
structs temples for his glory, and sows seeds of good 
and blessing to mankind. God makes use of the most 
selfish ends and aims to subserve his own grand pur- 
poses. Man sets out selfishly to do his own work; 
unexpectedly and undesignedly, he is found, and with 
no credit to himself, crossing his own purposes, and 
contributing to ends he never desired, or declined di- 
rectly to pursue. The soldier sets out in many a case, 
though far be it from me to say in all, to earn an 
illustrious name, and wreathe around his brow laurels 
that are in this world pronounced amaranthine; and 
he opens up, without the least design, a channel for the 
river of living water that makes glad the city of our 
God, to go forth and refresh the distant nations of the 
earth. The statesman schemes, arranges his parties, 
determines the line of his political action, in order to 
impress upon the world a sense of his genius, and to 
leave imperishable upon the world's tablets, a living 
and illustrious name. But while he has been pursuing 
his own ends, One greater than he has been using him 
as a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water, to 
subserve great, magnificent, and beneficent designs. 
If we give God the offering of all we are, He accepts 
the offering, and sends it back in showers of benedic- 
tions on ourselves ; if we reiuae to Oo^ ^<^ ^'Sscvas;^ 
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that is due. He exacts it from ns a reluctant sacrifice, 
leaves us no blessing, while He uses us as the instru- 
ments of the accomplishment of his own great pur- 
poses. So that if we set out to live to ourselves and 
for ourselves, we not only shall not succeed, but we 
shall be constrained to promote the very opposite of 
what we meant to achieve ; and while Crod shall have 

• 

all the gloiy of the issue, we shall inherit only the 
shame of an ignominious and unsuccessful pursuit. 

But there is still a higher sense in which none of ns 
liveth to himselE There is not one human being who 
is not influencing some one every day, every hour. 
There is not a single individual, — the obscurest widow 
that lives underground, or the illustrious lady that 
sways the sceptre of a mighty empire, — who lives 
without radiating around influences that will be repro- 
duced at the judgment-seat of Christ ; and show that, 
consciously or unconsciously to us, characters were 
created, that at that judgment-seat will thank us for 
what we did, or curse us as the sources and the causes 
of their irreparable calamity. You ask. How can this 
be done? There are two kinds of influences, or two 
kinds of living, by which man is characterised ; what is 
called his voluntary influence, when, for instance, he 
sets out purposely to convince, or to influence, or to 
persuade, as is the case with the teacher, the mission- 
ary, the minister of the Gospel ; and there is, secondly, 
man's involuntary and unconscious influence, or that 
silent character, continuous but silent — that still but 
ceaselessly operative influence — that mighty, trans- 
forming power which constantly goes forth from cha- 
racter, from feeling, from thought, from word, from 

rement, that is as opeTatVy^ qj& \\> S& <:»ds^U«^ and 
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by Trbich) and under wbich, those that are nearest and 
dearest to ns are continually shaped, and toned, and 
moulded, for happiness or for the reverse. This silent 
influence is the exponent of real charact^: it is 
a stream from the heart's fountain; and whether we 
think of it or not, it purifies or poisons every one that 
is near to it. What we are is far more plastic and im- 
pressive upon others than the most eloquent things 
that we say. In this respect, it is impossible to live to 
oneself. Unless I bury myself in the caves of the 
sea or in the depths of a dungeon, I must live to 
others, and not merely to self. An influence, silent 
but impressive as the light, ceaselessly goes forth from 
every fether, mother, husband, wife, sister, brother. 
The outlets of that influence are words, thoughts, 
looks, tones, temperament, outward character. Are 
you aware of this, that the expression on the counte- 
nance of a nurse writes itself in indelible impressions 
upon the heart of the child she dandles on her knee ) 
The manner of a tutor, or a governess, or a teacher, is 
more creative of influence on those connected with 
them, than the most powerful reasoning or the most 
eloquent advice. Your incidental conversation across 
your own fireside is leaving echoes in the cells of the 
in&nt's memory, that will not be hushed or muffled by 
the din of forty years, or cease to operate when your 
dead dust is mouldering under the green sod, and 
your spirit in the presence of God and of the Lamb. 

It is therefore a very solemn thought, and a very 
responsible one too, that no one lives to himsel£ And 
80 true is this, that the reason why the most powerful 
and eloquent appeals have often failed in persuading to 
piety, is, that underlying them, aiid.\i^^TA^«a3^'*^^sc^ 
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has been cropping up into the light of day a character 
that goes to neutralize alL What the speaker is, tells more 
powerfully than what the speaker says. He may speak 
not one word to himself; but if the audience know that 
his whole life is spent and absorbed in subservience to 
sel^ let him speak like an angel, the life that is be- 
neath it will contradict every statement, will dilute 
every word, and render quite powerless the most 
powerful oratory, because unsustained by the back- 
ground of an unselfish, a holy, and a consistent life. 
The medium in which we live, you may depend upon 
it, is more transparent than we are apt to think. 
Man's countenance, like a dial, sets forth and tells what 
is goiDg on within. You may, if you resolve, make 
the countenance express the very opposite of what you 
are ; but this is temporary. For twelve hours every day 
in your home, for twelve hours every day in the ware- 
house, in the market, in the shop, you are off your 
guard; you are acting naturally, and what you are 
is then darting through every look, reverberating in 
every expression ; and people will feel the force, not 
of what you advise, but of what you yourselves trans- 
parently are, in your unguarded and unconscious mo- 
ments. You are light ever shining, salt ever influencing, 
a power ever felt ; and the very babes that prattle at 
your feet will not be satisfied with what you say, but, 
with that keen penetration which is the prerogative of 
children, they will see what you are within, and will be 
made or marred by your personal and moral character. 
Thus none of us liveth to himself We are cease- 
less missionaries for Christ or for the wicked one; 
we are distilling an influence on the world that lasts 
and lives for ages -jeV. Vi cwvxi^.' TtiQ natural man, 
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whose heart is unchanged, whose nature is unsanctified, 
is helping every day, though he may not speak one rash 
word, or give utterance to one wrong expression, to 
make others like him, and to confirm them that are 
like him in their unholy and their unhappy course. 
The regenerate and truly Christian man, unconsciously, 
with his heart in heaven, without speaking one word, 
or using one atom of advice, is circulating around him 
a holy and beneficent influence that God recognises, 
and seals to the conviction of them that be in sin, and 
to the comfort and the edification of them that are the 
children of God. Blots you may be, blessings you may 
be, — blanks not a human being can be. For good or 
for evil, for Christ or for Satan, for heaven or for hell ; 
without speaking, without giving, without designing, 
without intending, you are acting, influencing, operative 
every moment of your life, and in every place that you 
set your feet on. If this be so, what is mainly re- 
quisite ? What is the grandest missionary force that we 
know 1 It is to be the children of God ; it is to be 
created unto good works ; it is to be made saints by 
grace, and thus we shall be servants in providence. 
To be holy is the surest way to sanctify ; to be good is 
the great way to do good ; to be Christians is the most 
efiective way to Christianize others. We may speak 
true things, we may give liberally, but unless we be 
what these things ought to be the exponents of, all we 
do will be but as the tinkling cymbal and the sounding 
brass, inefiective for real good, for lasting beneficence. 
I do not ask, therefore, in the first instance. Do you 
speak for Christ, or do you speak eloquently for Christ? 
I do not ask. Do you give for Christ, or do you give 
liberaUy for Christ 1 But I ask, Do ^o\3l\\^^ \sl<^^^^N 
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do you live to Christ ? do you live for Christ 1 If your 
answer be in the affirmative^ all the rest will follow in 
just and beautiful proportion. " No man liveth unto 
himself;" unconsciously he is leaving impressions upon 
others ; whether he thinks it or intends it, or not, he is 
adding to the number of the heirs of heaven, or he is 
confirming the course of the heirs of endless misery. 

And, as if to complete the picture, the Apostle adds, 
"No man dieth unto himself" This is most true. 
The disguise of our living dies away with the evan- 
escence of clouds when we come to lie down on that 
last pillow, and to look into the imsounded depths of 
that great eternity that then and there encompasses us. 
The lesson that is taught by a dying-hour is generally 
a most impressive one ; and the word that fell dead 
from the desk, or produced no echo in the conscience 
when spoken from the pulpit, often produces a powerful 
effect when it is seen to be the last solemn expression of 
the deepest and truest inspiration of the heart. And 
at that hour the sceptic learns, from the peace possessed 
by the dying, that religion is not a fancy, a fable, a 
dream ; and the Bomanist learns that the simple trust 
in the Saviour is equal to the strain of that most 
trying hour ; and Christians have blessed the day when 
the last expressions of the dying in Christ have served 
to show them that not only is our faith the best to live 
by, but the only one fit to die in. We not only live to 
Christ, but we die to him. 

Posthumous influence is exerted from a dying-bed. 
An Apostle describes it in a single word when he says, 
" He being dead yet speaketh." What we do now, we 
may live next week to undo or to neutralize. But 
Fiat we have done tbrougViouV. «b \ife;t^<a, ^e cannot 
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come down from the height of glory, if such be our 
inheritance, to neutralize or to arrest. And if tears 
are shed amid the blessed ; if sorrows and regrets are 
ever felt where these are generally supposed to have no 
hospitality, or home, or entrance, it must be when 
one thinks that one has said, or left on the imperishable 
paper — more imperishable than brass — some sentiments 
or thoughts that are operative of evil, and hostile to 
the best, the dearest, and the deepest interests of man- 
kind. If we ought to be careful what we speak in 
our homes or in our schools ; if we ought to be most 
careful what we utter from the pulpit, much more 
ought we to be careful what we commit to that won- 
drous element of power and perpetuity — the press; 
lest some sentence that, dying, you would wish to blot, 
may remain unexpunged by your unavailing tears, and 
contribute to the injury of souls that you would desire 
to have been a blessing and a benefactor to for ever. 

The thought I would impress upon all is, that 
nowhere do we live to self. Your customers are learn- 
ing by your countenances what you are, and gathering 
influences, not from what you say, but from what you 
seem. Your pupils in your schools, your children in 
your homes, the people of your flock, the men that you 
mix with in the world, are all gathering from you 
lessons that shape and mould, and mar or make them, 
it may be for ever and ever. And there is no cure for 
an evil influence, except in the cure of your own heart. 
No screwing of the fiice into propriety, no diplomatic 
management, no adjustment of robes, no pretension will 
ever bear that penetrating, intuitive genius which is in 
mankind, and which enables them, by a wondrovis fet^i^^ 
to see more clearly what is witbia tiiiaji xiio^\. ^^or^^ ^2t<^ 
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disposed to admit The only coiirse is, be, and then you 
will ever seem, what is right. Be Christians, and your 
influence will ever be Christian. And the noblest contri- 
bution you can make to the support of home and foreign 
missions is, not a thousand pounds, but a new heart 
beating in your own bosom ; and from it, at all times, 
and in all places, and on all occasions, and when you 
least suspect and least intend it, there will radiate forth 
upon mankind a plastic and beneficent power, that will 
ceaselessly win souls for Christ. What has been dis- 
covered of the sensitive material, that the light stream- 
ing from an object prints itself upon the sensitive 
paper or the sensitive glass, seems true morally as well 
as materially, and therefore each man is leaving his 
likeness upon somebody. It is stated by a great philo- 
sopher, that there is nothing upon earth that is not 
reproducing itself; that the very stamp inside the 
outer case of your watch is gradually reproducing 
itself on the case opposite. It is supposed there 
is nothing which long stands that is not writing and 
repeating itself somewhere. That is true, perhaps, 
of all material things, — we know it is true of moral 
character ; it is constantly reproducing, repeating, and 
printing itself Let us pray that the Spirit of God, 
who can change the heart, would so change our hearts 
that every stream of influence they send forth shall 
be holy, pure, beneficent ; and that we shall see around 
us at the judgment-seat many that caught sanctifying 
lessons, not only from our lips, but from the ceaseless, 
silent character which printed itself upon others, whilst 
we were attending to the things of Caesar, or fulfilling 
the duties and the obligations of this present world. 
The way to do good to ot\ieT%, Va \» \» \y:iQ^ Q\3jraelves. 
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There is a beautiful reaction in true piety; by a law 
infallible, no man can be a true Christian without 
being a missionary. The instant he is made a saint by 
grace, that instant he transmits the influence of a ser- 
vant by duty. I ask then, Are you anxious that your 
influence should be aU that you wish it to be at a dying- 
hour ? Pray that your hearts may be renewed, rege- 
nerated, pervaded by the Holy Spirit of God; that 
your bodies may be temples for his presence, each 
heart a chancel for his glory; every thought, and 
faculty, and affection, an instrument for his service. 
And then others, seeing your light quietly shining 
around you, will glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. 



CHAPTER XIV. 19—23. 

THINGS THAT MAKE FOB PEACE. 

We have noticed the quarrel that arose between the 
Christian Jews, converted from Judaism to the Gospel; 
and Christian Grentiles, converted from Paganism. The 
Jews wanted to keep up certain days, — not the Sab- 
bath-day, the Lord's-day, — ^but ceremonial days, and 
fasts, and feasts, and festivals, to which they had long 
been accustomed in their then and now obsolete 
economy. The Gentiles, who knew nothing of these 
observances, never having been accustomed to them, 
were as sternly opposed to their observance. The 
consequence was, a quarrel between the Christian 
Jew and the Christian Gentile; and the Apostle 
proceeds in this chapter, one of the most exquisite 
— I would use the word, if it were not liable to be 
misunderstood — ^philosophical expositions of Christian 
charity, in matters on which Christians may and must 
perhaps differ to the end, that is contained in any Book 
in the New Testament. The Apostle says, first of 
all, "One man esteemeth one day above another;" one 
Jewish or ceremonial day above another; "another 
esteemeth every day," it is in our translation " alike." 
But you will notice that the word alike is in italics, 
therefore, is not in t\i^ otv^aMaL And when we 
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read ttis clause, we often think it means " esteemeth 
alike;" treats it as secular. But it is not so; he may- 
treat all as sacred j he esteemeth everyday. "One man 
esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth 
every day.'* Not regardeth as secular every day; but 
regardeth as sacred every day. So that even if this 
referred to the Sabbath, it would not be between parties 
one of whom reveres the Sabbath, and another of whom 
desecrates it; but it would be between parties one of 
whom holds one Sabbath out of seven days, and another 
of whom counts all the seven days for Sabbaths, instead 
of counting none at all. I admit this really does not 
vindicate the Sabbath, nor has it any reference to it, 
Jewish or Christian. But the Apostle says, the true 
solution of all this is, that "he that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it to the Lord; and he that regardeth 
not that day as distinctively sacred, alike for a holy 
and religious end^ does not regard it, yet no less to 
the Lord." 

He explains, in the close and sequel of the chapter, 
what is the true principle on which we are to act in all 
such disputes. "Let us," he says, "follow after the 
things which make for peace, and things that edify. 
And for meat, or for days, or for feasts, or for festivals, 
destroy not the work of God. For all things are pure ; 
it is only evil when a man's conscience makes him 
regard it as wrong, and he does it in spite of conscience. 
And if it will do any good," says the Apostle, " neither 
eat flesh, nor drink wine, nor do anything that drives 
a brother to misconstrue your conduct and character in 
that matter." 

We have already noticed that the meat and wine 
were offered to idols ; what was not eoxv^xixcife^ Vo. '^'i 

VOL. vi. Y 
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Pagan temple was sold in the market; and many 
Christian Jews objected to eat flesh that was the 
remainder of what had been offered to an idol in 
Borne ; or to taste wine which was the remainder of 
what had been poured out in a libation to an idoL 
But other Christian Gentiles ate the flesh and drank 
the wine, and, in short, whatever they purchased in 
the market, asking no questions about it ; and they did 
right. But many Jews did ask questions, and were 
scrupulous and tender on the subject. And the whole 
of this chapter is written to reconcile the two parties, 
to enlarge their horizon, and show how they may agree 
to difier wherein they cannot agree. In non-essential 
things, even where we are sure that we are right, and a 
brother that differs from us is wrong, even then there 
is to be a totally different course, taking what is here 
stated as the great model of controversy, in con- 
trast to what is commonly pursued in our present 
experience. 

None can fail to notice, in reading this Epistle, that, 
in all leading and essential truths, Paul is most decided; 
the trumpet therein gives no uncertain or equivocal 
sound. His language in these is, '^God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of Christ;" or, " In Christ 
Jesus." " Neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature." On all the gi'eat 
and vital doctrines of the Cross his language is most 
explicit, most decided, without compromise or concession 
in the very least in what he holds to be so vital and so 
precious. Hence he tells the Galatians, *' As many as 
are of the works of the law are under the curse ; for it 
is written. Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
aU things which are wrilten m \.Vka book of the law to 
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do them." And again^ '^ By the deeds of the law shall 
no flesh be justified." 

Upon these subjects there is no giving and taking, no 
compromise ; but, on the contrary, clear^ sharply defined 
and decided truths, laid down in explicit language ; so 
that no man may think them unimportant or unneces- 
sary. And what is very remarkable, the Apostle is not 
only decided in enunciating vital truths, but when a 
subordinate truth is lifted up into a place where it 
ought not to be, he enunciates its condemnation in 
language equally decided and explicit For instance, 
when we read the fifth verse of this chapter, we find, 
" One man esteemeth one day above another : another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind." But turn to Galatians iv. 
9, 10, and then hear what he says on this very subject : 
" But now, after that ye have known God, or rather 
are known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and 
beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in 
bondage? Ye observe days, and months, and times, and 
years." Does there not seem here, at first sight, a con- 
tradiction? He here says of days, and firsts, and &sts, 
" Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." 
In the Epistle to the Galatians he says : " Your observ- 
ing such things leads me to believe that you have 
apostatized from the truth; and that I have bestowed 
my labour in vain." Does not this look like contradic- 
tion? Yet there is none. As long as the days, the 
feasts, and the ^ts were questions lying upon the 
surfjEice, and discussed as questions not touching vital 
and living Christianity, so long " let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind :'* but when tiba X^-^'^s*^ 
in the case of the Galatians, stepped m ««A ^ssc^^^^^^X, 

y2 
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<' We ought to observe this day, which yon Gentiles do 
not observe," but, " Unless you Gentiles do observe it, 
you cannot be justified," then the Apostle, so tolerant, 
BO forbearing, when the questions were purely national, 
ceremonial, and lying on the sur&oe, becomes decided 
and intolerant of error, when these questions about 
&sts, and festivals, and days, and months, are made, 
or attempted to be made, essential conditions of accept- 
ance in the sight of Grod. 

Here is a most important guide for u& Questions 
about Episcopacy, Presbytery, Congr^ationalism, about 
forms of worship, may be discussed by Christians who 
differ upon these things; and as long as they discuss 
them as superficial, external, important, it may be, not 
vital or essential questions, " let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind." If you prefer Episcopacy, do 
so ; if you prefer Congregationalism, do so ; " let every 
man be fiiUy persuaded in his own mind." But if you, 
the Episcopalian, say, *' There can be no prayer without 
a Liturgy;" if you, the Presbyterian, say, "There can 
be no prayer with one;" if you say, that you must 
belong to and Jbe governed by Bishops; if another say, 
you must belong to and be governed by Presbyters ; 
and imless you do so, you cannot be saved ; then you 
must say with the Apostle, '* I am afraid lest our labours 
have been in vain; for you are making that a part of 
the ground of your justification which is covered and 
exhausted by the perfect righteousness of Christ alone, 
capable of no addition, and tolerant of no addition 

whatever." 

One cannot but see, in the remarks of the Apostle in 

this chapter, a very remarkable feature, namely, his recog- 

nition of a sovereign power m Toasi^ "Vjosarai^ <^led^ in 
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common language, conscience. The Apostle admits that 
the Jew observes his days and feasts in deference to 
conscience; and also that the Gentile refused to observe 
them equally in deference to conscience. Judgment pro- 
nounces things right or wrong according to evidence ; 
but conscience is a different power. It has to pronounce 
upon questions which reason does not always discuss. 
It may be mistaken, or it may be right ; but it pro- 
nounces, and pronounces finally and decidedly, upon 
many questions which reason refuses to discuss. There 
are subtle and peculiar questions on which every man's 
conscience is more or less enlightened, but on which 
his conscience pronounces that they are either right or 
wrong. And this great power, called the conscience, 
refuses to obey even the decisions of reason, repels 
the dictation of others, and never consents to delegate 
its loffcy functions to any other whatever. 

Such is the tenacity with which this power holds fast 
what it thinks right, that it defies coercion, it dares 
death, it meets torture; it wiU not consent to be debased 
by stooping down from its lofty sovereignty, or being 
discrowned, or yielding to a bribe, or to the force and 
threats of any whatever. It may be mistaken in what 
it has apprehended; but it holds fast what it has 
apprehended; and will neither be driven nor seduced 
from what it has accepted ; but holds it fast, and dies 
at the stake, as has often been the case, rather than 
give way. 

Now, this great power, called conscience, has God 
alone for its sovereign; he alone sees its imperfections; 
he alone knows where its defect or its vacillation is. 
Its decision may be wrong; we may enlighten it, bnt 
we may not command; we may teai^ \\.,\svi^.^^ ^^ss2C58k 
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not issue our fiat to it : but a word from Grod ends its 
doubt, decides all its questionings, relaxes its determi- 
nation, and makes it obey. And it is in reference to 
this fact, that God alone is Lord of the conscience, 
that He alone is the Sovereign it obeys, that the Apostle 
says, "Who art thou that judgest another one's servant? 
To his own master he standeth or felleth." What one 
conscientiously believes, may be wrong ; for conscience 
is injured like the rest of the faculties and affections of 
the human soul. But while the fact that you are 
wrong does not vindicate your decision in the sight 
of God, still it does not justify our coercion of your 
conscience towards what we think right. We should 
reverence conscience in spite of its error; we should 
try to enlighten and to teach it; but never dare to 
drive it, or to force it, or to seduce it from the exercise 
of its just, its righteous, and its aboriginal jurisdiction. 
All attempts to drive the conscience are intrusions into 
the sovereignty of God; every effort to force a man to 
give up his conscientious convictions is an attempt on 
our part to grasp that sceptre which is wielded only by 
God, and to claim for ourselves prerogatives which are 
exclusively his. 

In this very passage, Paul sets an example of 
reverencing conscience — ^reverencing it even in its in- 
firmities, its weaknesses, its errors ; though he was not the 
less convinced of those errors. He sets us an example of 
the manner and spirit in which we ought to deal with 
a conscientious conviction, and one that we dissent 
from and know to be wrong. The Apostle knew that 
the Jews were wrong in conscientiously, and therefore 
so tenaciously, holding fast the obligations of days, and 
feasts, and ordinances. "B\it \io^ ^^ V^ \x«aJ;. \!aKa\^ 
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How did he interpose? Did he recrimiDate? Did he 
fulminate anathemas? Did he denounce judgments, or 
inflict penalties upon them? No ; he sympathises with 
their weakness. He does not ask either party to sur- 
render the conviction of his conscience in this matter j 
but he asks both parties to yield just where conscience 
did not absolutely interfere. The strong party, who was 
tempted to smile at the weak party, he bids forbear ; 
and the weak party, who was tempted to resist the 
strong, he bids be quiet. And he says himself, " Though 
I know which is wrong, and that you, the Jews, are 
wrong; yet, as you are conscientious, deeply conscien- 
tious, in your decision upon this matter, and as it does 
not affect your everlasting acceptance, or interfere with 
the vital truths of the Gospel ; to conciliate you, con- 
scientiously wrong, but conscientious still, I will eat no 
meat or drink no wine while I live, rather than say 
one word or do one thing that will seem to interfere 
with the sublime prerogatives and attributes of con- 
science." 

The idea that we gather from all the Apostle says in 
this chapter is, that we should be prepared to yield the 
deepest prejudice, the most inveterate preference, rather 
than to hurt the conscience of the weakest or the 
humblest believer. There is here no apology for error ; 
there is in this chapter no defence of what is wrong : 
but there runs through it the profoundest reverence for 
conscience, even in its aberrations still retaining some- 
thing of the splendour in which it was first created. 
It may be true that your brother is punctilious; it may 
be true that he is crotchety; it may be true that he is 
ill-informed : yet in all these things he is deferring t<i 
B noble power. That power is couftCAax^ft^^ wv\n^^^ 
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you differ from him, and endeavour to enlighten him, 
and teach him the more excellent way, yet show, even 
in your attempts to enlighten, that you respect and 
revere the man who is conscientiously wrong, — in error, 
— still conscientiously so. 

Here, then, is the way in which we are to approach 
men who are under such scruples. We are bound to 
instruct them, to enlighten them; but forbidden to 
denoimce, to caricature, sneer at, or satirize them. 
We neither dare to bribe, nor may we dare to per- 
secute; but, believing that he who is wrong in this 
matter is conscientious, though wrong, let us explain 
his error, and teach him the more excellent way. But 
let us reverence the man who, whether in trifles or in 
great things, bows before the weight and dictates of 
conscience. It seems reasonable to believe that the 
man who lives and dies in great error, and though, 
because he is conscientious in holding that error, he is 
not therefore saved from the consequences ; yet he is ^ 
greater, and far less guilty than the man who is ortho- 
dox by accident, or orthodox for the sake of interest. 

Let us ask ourselves, as the lesson to be gathered 
from all this, How do we treat conscience 1 How do 
we defer to this once vicegerent of Deity 1 Do we 
seek the Holy Spirit to teach, to guide, to sanctify it*; 
while we never dare to supersede or violate it 1 Do we 
act according to its solemn admonitions? Do we en- 
deavour, as the Apostle said, to have a conscience void 
of offence towards God and towards man 1 Do we ever 
feel that the acquittal of man is not always the acquittal 
of our own consciences ; and that the acquittal even of 
conscience, owing to its liability to error, is not neces- 
the acquittal o£ God'^ Kt^ 'r?^ ^ *OKvi Tcissv£^'5sc*» 
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professing what we do profess because others do so? or 
because our worldly interests lie in that direction ? or 
because it is decent? Or are we professing the truth 
that we now hold because in our inmost conscience we 
believe it to be the. inspiration and the revelation of 
God ? It is not truth held for any reason and on any 
ground ; but it is truth held on the highest ground, in 
the depths of our consciences, through which we are 
sanctified, and by the knowledge of which we are saved 
in the sight of God. 

But let us never forget that while conscience retains 
most of its original glory, and seems to have been less 
broken up and debased than the other Acuities and 
affections of the soul, though it is injured, and greatly 
injured, it needs the Holy Spirit of God to enlighten, 
sanctify, purify, and cleanse it. Let us always act up to 
the light that we have, and in obedience to conscience; 
and God will never leave us without the light that we 
need. He that acts conscientiously, according to the 
little light he has, will not therefore be saved by little 
light ; but he will not be left by God without greater 
light; for "he that hath, to him shall be given ; and he 
that hath not, ifrom him shall be taken even that which 
he hath." Have we our consciences enlightened ? You 
may be at this moment conscientiously believing a great 
error, a deadly error. There are conscientious infidels; 
there are conscientious Jews; there are conscientious 
Roman Catholics : men that in their consciences believe 
they are right, and, in deference to that belief, are pre- 
pared to die for what they think right. That does not 
save them ; but it makes me respect them for the sin- 
cerity, and the sacrifices, it may be, amid which they 
hold it But the condemnation oi )i!!aft'Ba xxi'^ra.^^Ns^ 
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less the error they conscientiously hold, and rather their 
not having availed themselves of those means of the 
enlightenment of the conscience which were placed 
within their power. The sceptic will not be condemned 
so much for his scepticism as for never having used the 
means of being enlightened. The Roman Catholic will 
not be condemned for his deadly errors so much as for 
never having employed the means of instruction in the 
knowledge of the truth for the removal' of those errors. 
Let us ask ourselves, do we seek not only to hold 
what we do from conscientious motives, but to search, 
examine, and inquire, whether what we hold in the 
conscience be the reflection of what is revealed in the 
Bible ? Let us search the Scriptures, that conscience 
may be enlightened ; let us pray, that the Holy Spirit 
may sanctify us. And, holding the truth with ell our 
hearts, and in our deepest conscientious convictions, 
may we, through the truth, be sanctified and made fit 
for happiness and heaven. 



ROMANS XV. 

SUMMARY — SELFISHNESS— THE SELF-SACRIFICE OF JESUS — SCRIP- 
TURE WRITTEN FOR US — MUTUAL CHARITY — PERSONALITY OF 
THE COMFORTER—OUR COMPREHENSION NOT THE MEASURE OF 
TRUTH— THE BIBLE NOT THE CHURCH. 

In the course of our reading this most precious and 
instructive Epistle, we have seen, first of all, the uni- 
versal sin and universal ruin, the consequence of 
that sin ; the offer of a universal remedy, Christ and 
him crucified ; the blessed fruits that spring from the 
acceptance of that remedy, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost; and lastly, we had, what commenced, indeed, as 
a new phase in the Apostle's instruction, directions for 
that unity in things that are essential, that forbearance 
in things that are non-essential, and that charity in the 
apprehension and expression of all, for which the Apostle 
— ^and, indeed, the whole tenor of inspiration — ^is in 
every Epistle and Gospel characterised. He said, that 
where there is difference of opinion on things that are 
non-essential, every one should be fully persuaded in 
his own mind ; each agreeing to differ on things in 
which, in this imperfect economy, we cannot see eye to 
eye; and looking fofrward, with delighted hope, into 
that brighter and more blessed economy where we shall 
not only agree on things that are essential, but <«i 
things aho that lie upon the Burfetce*. «tA^VA^^.^^^^ 
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shall be no uniformity, there shall yet be perfect and 
all-pervading unity. 

In this chapter he draws together a series of simple 
remarks, in some degree disconnected the one from the 
other, as might be expected firom one who had ex- 
hausted his theme, and was closing the last Epistle that 
he should write, in the providence of God, to the young 
Church he had planted at Rome; the corruptions of 
which are"*now so grievous, the early dawn and birth of 
which were so beautiful and so pure. He therefore 
begins this chapter by almost a reference to the last; 
and instructs Christians that are strong, and see the 
truth clearly, and hold it fast firmly, not to denounce 
those that cannot see what we see, or who have not 
attained the same height of knowledge. We ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak ; and seek, in 
dealing with a brother, not our own exaltation or 
glory, but the edification, improvement, and progress 
of that brother. If we could only, in all our dealings 
with our brethren, cease to take the stand-point «(/j 
and begin to take the stand-point Christy we should 
then have more of that charity which " believeth all 
things, hopeth all things ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth." 

In the secoqd verse he states — ^what is, indeed, the 
very dcme of courtesy, als well as the noblest prescrip- 
tion of Christian practice — that every one should try 
"to please his neighbour for his good to edification." 
If each person try only to please himself, caring only for 
his own little wants, however little, — and caring nothing 
for a brother's wants, however many or however great, — 
society must necessarily fall to pieces, consisting of insu- 
lated and hostile units, t\ie toui^ ^%<i Qi^^sJcLTv^hblng 
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against the rough edge of the other ; and all social life 
ceasing, in fact, to be a possibility. But when each is 
actuated by a desire to please another, — when we sacri- 
fice our own preferences and prejudices, in order to 
propitiate the good feeling of a brother, — there pre- 
dominates through society that social and reciprocal 
good-will that binds it together by enduring cement, 
and renders communion one with another the every- 
day and happy experience as we pass through this pre- s 
sent world. The Apostle quotes, as a precedent for this, 
the great example of all, when he tells us that " Christ 
pleased not himself ;" that is to say, his whole life was 
for others, his whole teaching was for others, his whole 
death was a sacrifice for others. He literally lived not 
for himself He merged himself wholly and entirely, 
from first to last, that others might get a blessing, and 
ceaseless ages might be made happier for what He had 
done, and sacrificed, and suffered for them. 

And then he adds, that " whatsoever things " — in 
the past, in type, in ceremony; whatever things in the 
days of Levi, or of Moses, or of Isaiah, or of the Evan- 
gelists — " were written aforetime, were written for our 
learning, that we through patience," in enduring re- 
prpaches, "and comfort," springing from Christ, and 
revealed in " the holy Scriptures, might cherish ever- 
lasting hope." 

And then he prays that the God of patience and 
consolation would give them to be, amid all their trials, 
persecutions, and reproaches, " like-minded one toward 
another j" and, for this purpose, that they might " with 
one mind," believing all great truths, " and with one 
mouth," giving expression to all their thankfulness^ 
** glorify Godj even the Father of o\urlAOx^^^'e»s.^^NsL\^^ 
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' He then beseeches them to '^ receive one another,^ — 
that is, Jew and Gentile, — '' as Christ also received ns.** 
And then he quotes the fact, that Christ was to be 
preached to the Gentiles; and the Grentiles, in the 
knowledge of Christ, to praise and glorify Grod, even the 
Father The idea that runs through the Apostle's mind 
is expressed in the previous chapter, in which he refers 
to the Jews — the Christian Jews — quarrelling with the 
Grentiles, because the Gentiles would not observe their 
festivals ; and the Christian Gentiles quarrelling with 
the Jews, because they did so pertinaciously adhere to 
what the Gentiles believed, and justly believed, were 
exploded ceremonies. Now the Apostle here says, that 
the Grentiles, being received into the Church as well as 
the Jews, both ought to forget those little things in 
which they differ, and to magnify those grand things 
in which they agree ; and Jew and Gentile, both one in 
Christ, to glorify and honour Him who had made them 
" a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, to 
shew forth the praises of Him who had called them 
from darkness into his marvellous light." What a mag- 
nificent thing is the Gospel, in its truths, in its doc- 
trines, in its privileges, in its precepts, in its charity ! 
What a happy world would this be were these living 
maxims universally entertained by it ! What a happy 
Church would there be, instead of being rent and torn 
by miserable ecclesiastical disputes, did every Christian 
feel that, in all that is essential, all denominations are 
one ; and in things that .are non-essential, not proscrip- 
tion, not reproach, not persecution, not satire, are the 
means consecrated by God to bring them to see eye to 
eye, and to see even as they are seen. 
-He then prays that '' t\ie Qio^ oi ^ \kss^ ^wild &ll 
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them with all joy and peace in believing ; that ye may 
abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost." 
You must have noticed, in the course of reading this 
cnapter, that four different times the Holy Ghost, or 
the Holy Spirit, is mentioned, quoted, and referred to. 
Now, is it possible to conceive that this Holy Spirit was 
not what Jesus is, and the Father is, — a personality ] 
You know that a certain class believe that the Holy 
Spirit is simply a figurative expression for the mind of 
God, and that He is not a person, much less a Divine 
Person ; and, with perfect consistency, that body be- 
lieves that the Lord Jesus Christ was not God, but was 
simply an illustrious, holy, pure messenger sent from 
the sky to tell us what God is, and what God designs 
towards us. I do not think it is possible to read this 
chapter, and to read the connexion that the Holy Ghost 
has with God and with the Lord Jesus Christ, without 
coming to the conclusion that the Holy Spirit is a per- 
son, but that from the functions, and offices, and gifts 
predicated concerning him, that he was also a Divine 
Person. Is it possible to conceive that if the Holy 
Spirit was but an influence, that we could use such 
words about him as these : " He is grieved ; he is 
vexed ; the Holy Spirit moved, or the Holy Spirit said, 
or the Holy Spirit taught?" Are not these phrases 
that can only be predicated of a person 1 You cannot 
say an influence is grieved, an influence is pleased, an 
influence is vexed, or an influence spake, or an in- 
fluence taught. Such language is not only incorrect, 
but outrageous and absurd. On the supposition, there- 
fore, that the apostles were masters of the weapons 
that they wielded, and used language the force and 
pertinency of which they understood ^^ tclwsX ^y^\:is3i»^^ 
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that they believed the Holy Spirit to be a person, and, 
from the attributes assigned to him, they believed him 
to be a Divine Person; and, as such, the Apostle 
refers to the Holy Ghost in this chapter, — ^as equal 
in power and glory to the Father or to the Soil 
I know the constant difficulty that besets our minds, 
and I can appreciate the force of-the difficulty; but 
the right way to dilute or dissipate it is just to ascertain 
what the Word has said, and to see whether, if there be 
difficulty in accepting this truth, there be not yet 
greater difficulties in accepting the truths that you 
admit. 

We do not say there are three Gods. I do not 
believe in Tritheism. I believe that the Father is God, 
that the Son is God, that the Holy Spirit is God ; and 
yet that there is but one living and true God. You say 
at once, " There is here contradiction." No ; there is no 
contradiction, though there is incomprehensibility. I 
admit, at once, that I cannot comprehend how* each 
personality can be God, and yet that there can be but 
one living and true God. I do not test the truth 
by the force or grasp of my comprehension ; but by 
the fact whethe it be revealed and stated broadly in 
this blessed Book or not. If it be distinctly stated 
here, I accept it ; if it be not here, I reject it But the 
diameter of my comprehension is not to be the measure 
of my creed in divine things ; and if you make the 
grasp of your comprehension the measure of all things, 
you will find that you will be obliged to reject a great 
deal more than the Bible, and Christianity itself. 

What do you comprehend now of eternity? You 

believe in eternal duration ; but what can you compre- 

hend of this — that ^^leix TDK!!Xi.oTi&, wv^ \si\!iii<OTk&^ and 
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millions of years have elapsed, you are no nearer the 
end, and no remoter from the beginning, than when 
you began to count? Now, what do we comprehend 
of that ? Literally nothing. What do you comprehend 
of omnipresence ? You can understand a being here ; 
but how 'can you comprehend a Being here, there, 
everywhere, — ^at Rome, at Paris, at London, at Peters- 
burg, at Jerusalem, — filling all space, present in every 
star, dwelling in every heart, giving impulse to every 
movement in the infinitude of height and depth, and 
breadth and length ? You cannot comprehend it — you 
know nothing about it, except that it is true. And i^ 
therefore, you say the Trinity is not true, because you 
cannot grasp it, you will be driven also, most logically, 
to hold that eternity and omnipresence are not true, 
because you cannot comprehend them. And you will 
find that there are things in the sands by the sea- shore, 
in the buds of trees, in the blossoms of flowers, in the 
organism of your own bodies, in the vibrations of a 
nerve, in the movement of a muscle or of a limb by 
that immaterial and intangible thing, the volition of 
the mind,— so abstruse, so \)eyond your grasp, that 
positively, if you disbelieve the doctrines of the Bible, 
because you cannot comprehend them, you will be 
driven, with Bishop Berkeley, to disbelieve in matter, 
or, perhaps, in your own personal existence, and to 
think that you are a myth, a fancy, a whim, instead of 
a personality, a living and responsible being. We 
shall find there is not a single argument that can be 
used against the truths in this blessed book, which will 
not rebound with tenfold effect against some of the 
common and every-day facts which all of us are obligjed 
to enter tain J and therefore peraou'^ lYv^X. cJcs^'i^X. \.^ *^^^^ 

VOL, YL 2 
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things, should first see whether the ground on which 
thej object be not a very perilous one. It matters 
yery little, in &ct, to the ultimate result, whether you 
make the test your intellect, or the pope of Home; 
you are equaUy making something extrinsic to the 
written Word the standard and authority to which 
you appeal. 

I have settled in my mind, on the surest and 
strongest grounds, that this Book is the very inspiration 
of God ; that there is not a word in it that he has not 
authorized ; that there is not a sentiment in it that he 
has not inspired ; and having made up my mind to 
this great fact, I do not ask first, " Can I comprehend 
this?" or, "Does the pope of Rome believe thisi" or 
"Has a general council decided this?" but, "Is it 
here?" And if it be here — if all popes and councils 
should say, "No" — if one "Thus saith the Lord** 
embosoms it, this is true, and all popes and councils 
are false together. Here is just the difference between 
us and the Church of Rome. What does a Roman 
Catholic do? — how does Dr. Newman or Archdeacon 
Manning reason? They say, "There is a corporation 
called the Church. We do not now discuss why it is, 
or how it is. Whatever that Church says, is infallible 
truth." They shut their eyes to reasop, conscience, and 
the Bible, and they open their ears to hear what the 
Church says ; and the Roman Catholic stands by it, 
acts upon it, and is consistent. Well, we Protestants — 
and here is the real difference, for all disputes are 
resolved into this — have a book, not a Church, 
as our rule of faith — a book called the Bible. A 
Roman Catholic listens to the decision of his Church, 
and pronounces that iniaXVWAa *. ^^ or^-a. \3aa hook, 
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and read what is in the sacred page ; and that to 
us is infallible. It is not that they have a corporate 
decision, and we a private- judgment decision. Their 
rule of faith is the Church ; our rule of fiadth is the 
Bible. The Romanist hears what the Church says ; the 
Protestant reads what the Bible records, and receives as 
eternal, infallible truth that which he finds in this holy 
and blessed book. And we never shall have done with 
difficulties till we come to this. You must not ask 
what the pope says about the meaning of the Bible, but 
open the 2d chapter of 2 Thessalonians, and see what 
the Bible says about him. You must not read the 
Bible in the light of your prejudices, but you must read 
your prejudices in the light of the Bible. Our rule of 
faith is not what the most men say, or what the 
greatest men say, or what rabbis decide, or what 
doctors think, or what councils decree ; our rule of 
faith is the Bible, and the Bible alone. What it says is 
true, if all men should contradict it ; what it condemns 
is &.lse, if all men should applaud it. '' To the law and 
to the testimony ; if they speak not according to it, it 
is because there is no truth in them." 



''The duty of a disinterested and kind regard to 
others, in the exercise of our Christian liberty, is one 
of the leading topics of this, as it is of the preceding 
chapter. 

"The desire to please others should be wisely di- 
rected, and spring from right motives. We should not 
please them to their own injury, not itota. \5cka ^ss^^^si 

z2 
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Becure their &YOtir ; but for their good, that they may 
be edified. 

^' The character and conduct of Jesus Christ are at 
once the most perfect model of excellence, and the most 
persuasive motive to obedience. The dignity of lus 
person, the greatness of his condescension, the severity 
of his sufferings, the fervour of his love towards us, all 
combine to render his example effective in humbling 
us in view of our own shortcomings, and in exciting us 
to walk even as he walked. 

" We should constantly resort to the Scriptures for 
instruction and consolation. They were written for 
this purpose ; and we have no right to expect these 
blessings unless we use the means appointed for their 
attainment. As God, however, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, works all good in us, we should rely neither 
on the excellence of the means nor the vigour and dili- 
gence of our own exertions, but on his blessing, which 
is to be sought by prayer. 

^' The dissensions of Christians are dishonourable to 
God. They must be of one mind, t. e, sincerely and 
affectionately united, if they would glorify their Father 
in heaven. 

" A monitor or instructor should be full of goodness 
and knowledge. The human heart resists censorious- 
ness, pride, and ill feeling in an admonisher ; and is 
thrown into such a state by the exhibition of these evil 
dispositions, that the truth is little likely to do it any 
good. As oil poured on water smooths its surface, and 
renders it transparent, so does kindness calm the minds 
of men, and prepare them for the ready enti*ance of the 
truth. Besides these qualifications, he who admonishes 
otbetB should be entitled. t\i>ia \» wi\.* \\.N&\iw>\.\v^6R«ei- 
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sary that this title should rest on his official station ; 
but there should be superiority of some kind, of age, 
excellence, or knowledge, to give his admonitions due 
effect PauVs peculiar modesty, humility, and mildness 
serve as an example to us." — Hodge. 



CHAPTER XV. 29. 

THB FULNESS Or THB GOSPEL. 

Paul felt it not simply a duty to visit and refresh by 
his presence the Church that was at Home, but he re- 
garded it as a divine commission, that it became him 
neither to resist nor to dispute, to go and preach the 
Gospel to them that were at Rome likewise. One can 
see that there was much in Rome to interest such 
a mind, and to awaken the admiration of such a spirit 
as that which Paid possessed. Conceive where he was 
bom ; in a poor, mean, and distant province. Consider 
that the aim, the ambition of every educated inha- 
bitant of a province was to see Rome, to tread the 
Appian Way in the footprints of illustrious men, and to 
witness that great city which had struck its name and 
spread its influence wherever civilization was in the 
ancient world eighteen centuries ago. In this great 
city of Rome there was much to attract the visitor from 
every part of the earth ; her magnificent architecture, 
her triumphal arches, her commemorative monuments, 
her fountains, her temples, her statues, and her colunms, 
all upon the grandest scale, the boast of the people, 
creations of genius, the admiration of every man of 
I, and the inexhaustVYA^ ^\.\,Tra^<i\A.Qw\.o ^\^\a^D^*^^«^jJL<i^ 
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were all eminently fitted to attract the attention^ and 
to secure a visit fi:om a spirit so cultiyated, a mind so 
enlightened^ as was that of the apostle Paul. Within 
the walls of that city, thus illustrious for its material 
grandeur, there were also to be met with in every street, 
in the forum, in the senate, and in the market-place, 
philosophers, eminent poets, great painters, historians, 
scholars, generals returned from distant lands, flushed 
with victory, and covered with its lustrous insignia ; — 
consuls, statesmen, diplomatists, whose names had been 
wafted by the breath of fame to the remotest lands, 
till they had almost become household words in bar- 
barian provinces. Independent of this, she was the 
mistress of the earth, the dominant city of Europe, 
indeed of the world-; and every road that converged to 
this capital was all the year round beaten smooth by 
the feet of pilgrims from the ends of the earth, 
even from Britain itself, to see what great things genius 
had achieved ; and to catch, if it were possible, the in- 
spiration of the proud capital of the Caesars. 

Paul, who wrote these words, and declared that he 
was to visit Rome, was a man of consummate genius, 
able to plumb and estimate its magnificent creations ; 
he was a man of the most cultivated taste, able to 
admire its most beautiful and artistic productions ; he 
was an eloquent orator, and you might well conceive 
that such an orator was anxious to hear how the suc- 
cessors of Cicero could speak, and to listen to the 
echoes of the voices of great rhetoricians, in the forum 
that had so often rung with their eloquence. And be- 
sides, he naturally would desire, as a man that had read 
and seen much, and conversed with many, to see that 
citjr whose language and litexature "Vi-aj^ ^-sjkfiXxa^^ '^iaa 
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remotest provinces, and of which the countless colonies 
reflected the glory, and sent back their productions to 
beautify, enrich, and adorn it. 

We have here no mean city; in Paul no ordinary 
man to appreciate that city. And one might well 
suppose, without even impugning his piety, that he 
would wish, and long wanted to see a city second to 
Athens for its wisdom, but superior to Athens for 
its martial prowess and European renown. Paul na- 
turally wished to visit Rome ; but did any of these 
things attract him) They might have done so; sin- 
lessly they might have done so. There is no sin in 
a provincial Christian wishing to see London ; there 
would be no sin in his coming five hundred miles 
to do so ; nor is there sin in a minister of a province 
coming to hear the Gospel preached in a cathedral in 
London, or to witness its Museum, or its Crystal Palace, 
or its other beautiful and instructive creationa And if 
Paul had desired to see Rome for the sake of seeing its 
amphitheatre, or its capitol, or its senate, or any of its 
shrines and its temples, it would have been perfectly 
natural that a man of cultivated taste, exquisite aesthetic 
sympathies, should do so. But Paul wished to see 
Rome, not to admire its magnificence, but to preach 
the Gospel to its people. He came — ^and he longed to 
come to Rome as he came to Athens — ^to pity only the 
idolatry in which it was sunk, the debasement under 
which it groaned,— its dead in trespasses and in sins, 
its perishing myriads, — that he might, with all the elo- 
quence of Paul, with all the consecration of an apostle, 
with all the unction of the Spint of God, proclaim the 
sweetest sound that was ever heard in its forum, the 
richest accents that -were er^et T«s^t^"ta.\fe^ ^t^tsv. ita 
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temples, — Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners. I forget the beautiful words of Burke the orator, 
when he describes Howard the philanthropist; but I 
remember that substantially he said, when that philan- 
thropist went to visit the prisons of Europe, he did not 
go to admire illustrious capitals, to gauge their magni- 
ficence, to estimate their splendour; but to minister to 
the poor, groaning, depressed, forlorn prisoner, and to 
awaken in the soul of the captive the hopes of an ever- 
lasting deliverance. What was true of Howard the 
philanthropist in a very inferior degree, was em- 
phatically true of the apostle Paul. He saw in illus- 
trious Rome not one spot for rest, not one retreat for 
a Christian home. There was there no aspect of social 
life to be enjoyed; but every aspect of social life 
that he felt needed to be revolutionised and reformed. 
Borne across the Mgesm Sea from the altars and the 
shrines of Athens, and as loudly across the Mediter- 
ranean Sea from the triumphant columns, and monu- 
ments, and amphitheatres of Eome, that cultivated 
mind, that exquisite taste, that thorough scholar, 
heard nothing but a piercing wail of souls that 
perished in their agony ; and that appealed to him, as 
an ambassador of Christ, to come from Tarsus, and 
tell them the way in which they might be saved. So 
Paul looked upon Rome. And he himself said that this 
was a gratifying feeling — ** that to me, who am the least 
of all saints, is this grace given, that I should preach 
to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ." " I 
determined to know nothing among you but Christ, 
and him crucified.'* He seems never to have forgotten, 
never to have allowed even to be merged in his recol- 
lectio22s, the commission that \i© x^^ifcvife^ ^ws^ ^s»k 
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Great Master^ when He said to him, ^^ Else, stand upon 
thy feet, for I have appeared to thee. Fan], for this 
purpose ; to make thee a minister and a witness of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those things 
in the which I shall appear unto thee ; delivering thee 
from the people and from the Gentiles unto whom I 
send thee;" to do what ) To admire their moniimentS) 
to study their literature, to imitate their customs, to 
improve thine own taste ? No. That may be the pur- 
suit of a philosopher ; the mission of an ambassador of 
Christ was very different. "To open their eyes, to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God ; that they may receive forgiveness 
of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanc- 
tified by faith that is in me;" that is, in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Let us dwell upon this &ct ; that whilst 
there was so much in Rome to attract, and so much 
in Paul, as a scholar, a man of taste, of genius, 
of eloquence, open to the attraction ; yet he seems to 
have utterly merged the scholar in the Christian, the 
man of taste in the ambassador of Christ; and not 
figuratively, but literally, to have determined to know 
nothing but Christ and him crucified. Must not that 
Gospel have made a deep impression upon that man's 
heart ? And if it made such an impression upon so 
powerful a mind, so cultivated a heart, so learned a 
scholar, what is the reason that it makes so feeble an 
impression upon ours 1 Not that the Gospel has lost 
its power, but that the feet of traffic have so long 
trodden your heart and conscience, hardened it, and 
rendered it insensible to what ought to startle it as an 
electric shock, and to awaken it profoundly to the 
deepest and the moat apVemu tYiixi^* 
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Paul said to these Romans, whom he addressed^ '' I 
am sure that I shall come in the fulness of the gospel 
of Christ;" and as we have seen that this was so 
singly, exclusively his aim and his mission, let us 
try to ascertain what he must have meant, judging 
from his language and his whole character, by this, 
^I am mxre that I shall come to you in the fiilneBB 
of the gospel of Christ." The very first truth that he 
would enunciate in the streets of Rdme, or in his own 
hired room in some back street of it, permitted him by 
the condescension of the Ceesars, would be what woidd 
fall like a thunderbolt amid its shrines, its altars, and, 
above all, on its Pantheon. There is but one living 
and true God, who made the heaven and the earth, and 
all things visible and invisible. That great truth is so 
common in our language, so familiar to our ears, that 
it seems the most natural thing in the world. But to 
a Roman it was the most startling ; to the great multi- 
tude it was indeed strange tidings. Their ablest philo- 
sophers had barely grasped the idea of it; the multitude 
had no apprehension of it. They worshipped Jupiter, 
one of the greatest villains; Mercury, a notorious thief, 
and others who had only their crimes to entitle them 
to canonization, and whose precedents and practices 
were the models accepted by Roman citizens for their 
daily personal and social life. In the midst of these, 
Paul proclaimed there is but one God. , But what must 
have been the sensation produced by such tidings? 
And if you could only transport yourselves back 
to Rome, and feel, and see, and apprehend what 
Rome then was, — ^much worse than it is now, bad 
as it is, — if you could only carry yourselves back 
to the banks of the Tiber, w\ieii ^sm!V ^iS&\\ft^ '^^\a!b% 
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and could hear that lonely provincial from the banks 
of the Jordan, with a parchment roll in his hand, on 
which was written the Book of Isaiah the prophet, pro- 
bably; proclaiming in substance this great truth, to us 
so common, and therefore, alas ! so dead, — *' Grod so 
loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but 
have eternal life.** Tou have no idea what a sensation 
that solitary utterance must have awakened in eveiy 
Roman heart; and what conversations must have 
occurred as the result of its announcement in the 
market-place, in the forum, in the senate. Is this Jew 
mad ? is he a fematic ? or is there any truth in what he 
says 1 What deference shall we pay him ? what hospi- 
tality shall we give his words ? we will listen again, and 
see if there be not truth where we fancy there is only 
£uiaticism. And when he told them all with unsparing 
impartiality, that the soul of the philosopher in the 
academy, of the eloquent orator in the forum, of the 
soldier in the ranks, of the tradesman in his shop, were 
all exposed to a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation ; that all had sinned, and were fallen, and 
were ruined, and were plunging with accelerated speed 
into everlasting woe, — the very breadth of the announce- 
ment must have made them either scorn or cordially 
accept it. We know they did not all scorn it, for it is 
matter of histoiy, — Pliny, in the year 106, attests it, if 
inspired historians were wanting to record it, — that the 
soldiers in the army, the tradesmen in the shops, the 
carriers in the streets, philosophers in the schools, dis- 
putants in the forum, senators in the parliament, and 
some even of Csesar's imperial household, heard, and 
received, and lived tWou^ \)aa \aiG^\Q^j^ ^1 \3c^t^«^ 
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new and startling truths ; so startling to them, — ^hlessed 
be God, so frequently preached, and so ^miliar to us. 

And no doubt, when they asked him how this could 
be, and what it was, he told them that that blessed 
Saviour whom God gave became a curse for us ; that 
on him, as the victim of all humanity, were laid the 
iniquities of us all ; that our curse pierced his heart ; 
that the bitterness of our sorrow poured through his 
soul ; that worse than a diadem of thorns enwreathed 
those pure and holy temples; that his blood cleanseth 
from all sin ; that his righteousness is a shelter from 
all judgment. What new truths ! Why these truths 
are so unlike anything that was ever uttered of old, 
anything that philosophy ever dreamed of, anything 
that rhetoricians ever spoke, anything that scholars 
ever taught, that I need only to read what is here, 
and to contrast it with what is everywhere besides, 
to see that this must be a message from God ; for man 
could not be its author, as man had never imagined 
or dreamed it This blessed truth Paul preached to 
them, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners ; and the joyful sound awoke sweet music in 
many a dungeon, startled many a dead soul, kindled in 
many a heart a flame that shall never be quenched, and 
was the instrument, under God, of bringing thousands 
to the knowledge of Christ. For there was a church at 
Home signalized by its faith, illustrious for its martyrs, 
and from which, as from a central and truly metro- 
politan cathedral, there went out over all the earth 
the preachers and the missionaries of glad tidings of 
great joy; till it has been thought that Paul visited 
even our own land ; and if he did not, thos/a t\a!a.t» \^s5v 
stirred up in Rome did so ; bo that ^^ wc^ Tift\,\sA<^\fe^ 
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to the Church of Rome as the apostasy for Christianity, 
but to missionaries of Christianity, before Borne was 
corrupt, and the pope was dreamed of, for our glad 
tidings of great joy. 

In the next place, when Paul made known to them 
the fulness of the Gospel of Christ, I can easily con- 
ceive that he also taught them this blessed and pre- 
cious truth, that Pentecost was a &ct as much as 
Calvary. We Christians are often tempted to forget 
this. It was as essential for my salvation that there 
should be a Pentecost as that there should be a 
Calvary. I think it is the awful evidence of the 
corruption of the human heart, that after a God has 
suffered on the cross that I might be forgiven, it 
needs a God to persuade me in my heart that I need 
forgiveness, and to enable me to believe in that for- 
giveness as a fact available to me. It is one of those 
humbling truths that we see in every congregation, 
that we witness in the wide world itselt that no elo- 
quence of the preacher, no logic he can wield, no 
motives he can speak — no hopes, no prospects, no 
fears, no perils he can delineate— will tell upon the heart 
savingly, unless the Holy Spirit of God apply to that 
heart those words, and awake their echoes in the other- 
wise inaccessible depths and cells of the human con- 
science. 

Paul told these words, that Christ was the way to 
heaven ; and that the Holy Spirit of God would give 
them strength to tread that way; that Christ was the 
only Saviour, and that he had sent forth a Teacher, 
a Sanctifier, a Comforter, to take of the things of that 
Saviour, and to enable them, weak and wicked as they 
were, to believe on Tami, a\i^ to \lv«^ \iSa ^^^^^ss^^xn^. 
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I know it is a humbling truth, — it is a truth* that 
Bationalists kick at; a truth that the natural man 
does not like, that he is just as incapable, spiritually, 
of savingly believing this Gospel, as he is physically of 
climbing to the most distant fi^ed star; and that it 
needs the same Spirit that inspired the book to prepare 
the heart to receive the message of the book. You 
say, " Then we may sit still ; then we may take no 
trouble; then we may give up all as lost, as we are 
helpless." I answer, if you feel that these are true, — 
if you feel that it needs the Spirit to enable you 
to believe, — the effect of such belief will not be apathy, 
but intense, absorbing, overwhelming anxiety. "What 
shall I do? and how shall I get to heaven, and how 
shall I escape the miseries of the lost?" And the 
moment the anxious question is generated by this 
faithful Gospel, that moment the Spirit of God is 
breathing on the dry bones, stirring the soul to a sense 
of its position, and awakening in it that faith, and those 
hopes, and those blessed prospects which he that begins 
will terminate and close in eternal joy. 

When the apostle preached all these truths to them, 
we may infer that he preached what was the fulness of 
the Gospel of Christ. I might add, that he preached • 
to them, too, what would comfort them — bright hopes, 
blessed prospects, healing for broken hearts, and balm 
for bleeding spirits, hope for the despairing, and 
assurance for all that would. We must never forget 
that Christianity is as much meant to make men 
happy as it is to make men holy. No man can 
be happy, in the high sense of the word, who is not 
a Christian, and no man who is a Christian need bok 
otherwise than truly happy. T^i^ Qio^?^^ Ss» ^^^ 
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news. It is not true that we do not speak words of 
comfort to the human heart, though we speak not 
''Peace, peace, when there is no peace;'* but peace 
from the truth, peace through the truth ; a peace that 
blossoms, and grows, and ripens only on the tree of 
righteousness, and life, and truth. 

When Paul thus hoped then, or rather when lie 
said, " I am sure that I shall come unto you with 
all the fulness of the gospel of Christ,'* we may in- 
quire what made him express this thorough con- 
viction? First of all, it was the promise of success 
which God has given to every faithful minister. Why 
did Paul say, ''I am sure that when I come unto 
you, I shall come in the fulness of the blessing of 
the gospel of Christ?" that is, why did he say, 
"I am sure, wheu I come to you, that my ministry 
shall be blessed ? " The answer is, that he believed that 
the same God that gave him the commission, ''Go," 
was pledged to maintain him in executing that com- 
mission. It is a law of the Christian economy, " No 
man goes a warfare at his own charges." Whenever, 
my dear frieuds, you find a duty enjoined in this book, 
and you believe it to be so, attempt to do it because 
God enjoins it, and he will perfect his strength in your 
weakness, when you make the attempt. It is a great 
law of this economy, " Them that honour me 1 will 
honour." Go forth to do your own work, to gain your 
own ends, or to promote your own aggrandisement, and 
you will fiiil ; or, if you succeed, success will be your 
woi-st calamity. But go forth to do what God bids you, 
and just because he bids you, and for no other reason 
upon earth, and the God that gives the command will 
gaavdiiteQ the bVesam^. Xoxjcc^ \& \Jaa \kfcWvife^ \i:>& \i 
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the success, and you will find it to be so. Then God 
has promised to every faithful minister, and not to 
every minister, but to every layman that seeks to pro- 
mote the Gospel, " The whole earth shall be filled with 
my glory." Again, " I have given Christ the heathen 
for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for a possession." And again, " The whole earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the channel of the great deep." And again, 
"Jesus shall see the travail of his soid, and shall be 
satisfied." If these be facts, and they are, — and God's 
promises are stronger than man's facts, — then every 
feithful servant that goes out to proclaim this Gospel, 
and to help the accomplishment of these facts, may 
calculate to a dead certainty that God will bless his 
efibrts, not always in the way he expects, nor at the 
time he hopes, but when, where, and how to the Great 
Master may seem most expedient. 

Another reason, there was implanted in his heart 
an instinctive desire to preach the Gospel to them. 
For he himself, in speaking of this very subject in tho 
1st chapter, says, " For God is my witness, whom I 
serve with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that 
without ceasing I make mention of you always in my 
prayers; making request, if by any means now at 
length I might have a prosperous journey by the will 
of God to come unto you. For I long to see you, 
that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to 
the end ye may be established ; that is, that I may be 
comforted together with you, by the mutual faith both 
of you and me." Have you ever noticed, even in 
this world, that instincts often — nay, not often, Wt» \!Ql 
a majority of instances — culminate mwji'WSfc^'V^ ^\ss\^p^ 
VOL, VL A A. 
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mention one who occupies one of the most powerful 
thrones in Europe, who believed, in his rags, his 
wretchedness, and degradation, in the streets and in 
the club-houses of London, that he would be one day 
the emperor of the greatest and most powerful nation 
on the Continent of Europe. People laughed at him, 
his fisinaticism, his dreams, or his folly. But that 
indomitable instinct, so early planted, resisted, despised, 
obstructed, has ended in all that he expected, and more. 
And have you not noticed, without attaching to it a 
force that is not legitimately due, that when you have 
had a strong impression of some result in your own 
history, or some attainment, or success, or position, 
that that impression, some way or another, you could 
not say how, has issued in the accomplishment of all, if 
not more, than you expected I May it not be true that 
instincts are often prophecies? that they are fore- 
shadows of things that are to be? and that what seems 
to us the transient impression of a moment, may be 
the splendour of a prophet's wing as he sweeps past, 
telling us surely what shall be, as a messenger from 
Him to whom the past, the present, and the future are 
equally luminous? But while we do not lay stress 
upon these things, we may be sure that when our im- 
pressions of what shall be are sustained by prophecies 
of what will be, — when we bring our instinctive ex- 
pectations to God*s word, and find they are sustained 
there, then they are not only promises, but pledges of 
their fulfilment. Paul argued, " I have so long had a 
desire to see you ; I have had in my heart so long 
a wish to see you, that already I begin to clothe it in 
the form of a prediction that I shall see you ; and 
therefore I am sure tTaat oxie ^a^ *\^ 'v^ ^y^vcAr^ \a \sa 
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to visit you ; and that when I do visit you, I believe 
I shall come iu the fulness of the blessing of the gospel 
of Christ." And in the next place, Paul argued that 
bis success would be thus great from the success he had 
met with in other places. He preached in Athens, in 
Corinth, in Jerusalem, in all the districts and towns of 
Palestine, on the deck, and on the sea, and everywhere 
he foomd a blessing and success. Pride became humble, 
philosophy became teachable, opposition became auxi- 
liary, darkness became light, and they that came to 
scoff went away to pray. And he argued, " If Gk)d has 
honoured me with such success in the past, why should 
I doubt that that God who is ever with me will honour 
me with corresponding success throughout the.future?" 

And then you will notice, in this Epistle, how very 
often he asked for the prayers of those Christians that 
were at Kome, that when he did come there his ministry 
might be blessed. In this very chapter he says, " Now 
I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ's 
8ake> and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive 
together with me in your prayers to God for me ; that 
I may be delivered from them that do not believe in 
Judea; and that my. service which I have for Jeru- 
salem may be accepted of the saints ; that I may come 
unto you with joy by the will of God, and may with 
you be refreshed.'* The prayers of a people for their 
minister are equivalent to answers. The promises of 
God are, when believed, the same as performances ; and 
wherever there is an audience in the pew that lifts its 
heart for a blessing on the pulpit, that pulpit will give 
no uncertain sound on the one hand, and no vain or 
unsuccessful sound upon the other hand. 

Let U8 leam from all this tViaY. ^^ qvsl^ \iK^^ Hf^ 

aa2 
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refuse to go where duty calls us. The call of duty is 
sacred as an oracle from heaven; and wherever you can 
see clearly the path of duty, there you are to go forth 
fearlessly in the strength of Him who has chalked it 
out for your tread. " Moses feared not," in the beau- 
tiful language of the Hebrews, "the wrath of Pharaoh; 
but endured, as seeing him that was invisible." And 
Paul feared not the cruelty of the Caesars, the derision 
of the philosophers, the caricature of the schools ; for he 
felt that the same wind that brought these things would 
waft them away. He had a grand missdon, he had a 
noble cause behind him, and a great object before him, 
and over and around him the everlasting presence of 
his Lord. And therefore he came in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ. 

Let us, wherever duty is plain, take a cheerful, not 
a desponding view. Let us see it clearly ; let us ask 
the prayers of them that are about us; let us see that 
our eye is single, our object plain, our mission divine, 
and then we need not fear what man can do unto us. 
For Paul preaching in the streets of Eome was as safe 
as sitting at the feet of Gamaliel. There is no chance, 
there is no accident ; each of us is immortal till each 
has finished the work, and ended the mission that God 
has given him to do. 

May God bless to us these truths ; and to his name 
be praise and glory ! Amen. 



CHAPTER XVL 



FEBSONAL COMPLIMENTS — FEMALE USEFULNESS — A CHURCH- 

PBIBNDSHIP — PETER. 



This chapter concludes one of the most important, 
instructive, and comprehensive Epistles embodied iu 
the whole New Testament Scripture; an Epistle dis- 
tinguished by its ceaseless insisting on vit-al truth, itfl 
precious, saving, and personal religion, its eloquence 
and argument devoted exclusively to the great end that 
an apostle had in view; and constituting one of the 
most precious portions of the treasury of truth. This 
last chapter consists chiefly of apostolic greetings, or 
wishes for the well-being of individuals who are here 
named. He asks them, first of all, to receive " Phebe, 
a sister in Christ, and a servant of the Church which is 
at Cenchrea;" and to help her in whatever business 
she had to transact at Eome; i^owing that to be a 
fellow-member of the same Church is to have a claim 
upon your aid, your kindness, your assistance, in all 
that relates to our progress, our comfort, and advance- 
ment in life. And those Christians who worship together 
under the same roof, but refase to help one another 
where help is alike dutiful, needed, and right, do not 
show the spirit that was exhibited by Paul, or by those 
he addressed when he asked t\ieva \.q V^^ ^ist> ^^a* 
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becometh saints, and assist her in whaterer business 
she had in hand ; for you are under deep obligations to 
her, " for she hath been a succoorer of manj^ and of 
myself also." 

In this chapter it is important to notice, first of all, 
how prominent female usefulness was in the primitiye 
Church. There are more females mentioned in this 
chapter as having rendered sendee to Christ, and given 
impulse in some shape to the progress of the Gospel, 
than there are men. There were, no doiibt, as is often 
noticed in primitive writers, what were called deaconesses 
in the Christian Church; and the Sisters of Charity and 
Sisters of Mercy in the Church of Rome are the cor- 
ruptions of a great and a good institution. It is not 
necessary, we say, for females in their laboiirs, in con- 
nexion with the Church of Christy to put on an odd 
dress, come under particular vows, live in a nnnneiy, 
or that they should have their hair cut oS, or wear a 
particular robe or badge ; but it does seem Scriptural 
that there should be connected with every congregation 
females, each with a distinctive gift, and each willing, 
and waiting, and loving to exert that gift in the sphere 
indicated for it in the providence of God. 

Some such office as this is revealed in the Word of 
God. If so, let us ask every Christian female in the 
Church of Christ, What are you doing for others beyond 
the sphere of self? What aid are you rendering the 
cause of Christ? In what shape do you help forward 
the Gospel? Must you say, in no shape? Are you 
mere blanks in the Church? Do you come here to 
receive, and learn, and profit, and enjoy? but do you in 
no respect, either in visiting the poor, in teaching in 
Bchoola, in miniBtonng to liSaa i&Os^ m ^MtaKsa^YSM^ ^ 
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useful tract, in aiding the dissemination of the Bible, 
aid the cause of Christ? You must not suppose, because 
you are not called upon to preach or to speak from 
a platform, or to preside at a missionary meeting, that 
therefore you are excluded from doing anything. There 
is much for you to do in your own sphere, without 
thrusting yourself into a prominence which is unbe- 
coming. There is many a kind look, many an unosten- 
tatious walk, in which you may pass through the world 
neither blots nor blanks, but as angels of beneficence, 
leaving impressions of gratitude on many a heart, and 
enabling other ininisters than Paul to record in the 
bright galaxy of them who have done good to the cause 
of Christ the name of many a devoted and Christian 
female. We do not ask you to preach the Gospel ; were 
you to do so you would be stepping out of your own 
place, unless in exceptional instances; there is a positive 
and distinct prohibition, " Let your women keep silence 
in the church;" and we can see the common sense and 
propriety of the proceeding. But because you must be 
silent in the great congregation, it does not follow that 
you are to be indolent or inactive in lessons or works 
of Christian beneficence. In India, female usefulness 
has been eminently consecrated and largely blessed; 
and we know, too, that in congregations in our own 
country — in this great metropolis, for instance — ^female 
efforts have been eminently successful. And I am 
quite sure that if each Christian woman in the neigh' 
boiu'hood in which she lives, or as a worshipper in a 
congregation, were to visit the poor in the neighbourhood 
of that congregation that never come to the sanctuary, 
or the children that never have been in a Sabbath or 
a day school, and to point out to tVetCL ^ ^^J^vrr^ ^ 
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worship, or to tell them of a school, or to leave a tract 
or a Bible, it would be found that there are joys con- 
nected with beneficence £Eur brighter, hr more brilliant, 
far more enduring, than those which are to be gathered 
in the gay and thoughtless assemblies of the feshionaUe, 
or in mere amusements that perish in a day. I beg 
of you to notice, when you read this chapter, how m&nj 
females aided the apostle in the preaching of the Grospel; 
and to ask each woman her own heart, were ano:her 
Paul to add a seventeenth chapter to the Epistle to the 
Bomans, guided and inspired by the Spirit of Ckxl, 
Would my name find a place there 1 

The next thing to be noticed in reading this chapter 
is, that there is a true Church wherever there are tvo 
or three met in Christ's name. Those belonging to the 
Episcopal and to the Presbyterial Churches believe, 
and I think justly beUeve, that there is such a thing as 
an aggregate of individual churches constituting one 
Church — ^the Church of England, the Church of Ireland, 
the Church of Scotland. Our Independent or Congre- 
gational brethren believe that that epithet is misapplied 
and improper, and that there is only a Church where 
there is a single congregation. I think both are right. 
The idea of a national Church is correct ; I think there 
may be many churches assembled together, constituting 
one. I will give you an instance of it. It is said, 
when Paul visited Ephesus, he called together the 
presbyters or ministers of Ephesus. Now, there were 
many ministers ; and therefore there must have been 
many churches or congregations; why a number 
of ministers, as plainly indicated, if there were not 
a number of congregations in which each was to 
minister? In the Book o£ tVift k^cical'^^'aft^ ^e find 
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John addressing " the angel of the Church of Ephesus " 
long after this^ where plainly an aggregate of churches 
is spoken of under the name of one Church ; just as 
you would say all the pai'ish churches in England 
constitute the Church of England. But while we assert 
this, it is no less true, as our Congregationalist brethren 
say, there is a Church in one place. For instance, ** a 
servant of the Church which is at Cenchrea." And, 
again, he speaks of '' all the churches." And, again, 
of the Church in such a one's house. In other words, 
it is Christ's presence that makes a Church ; the essen- 
tial of a Church is two or three met in Christ's name ; 
human arrangements are all the rest. 

I wish you to notice how much of private friend- 
ship is consecrated by this blessed Book, the New 
Testament. Many persons have alleged that all 
human sympathy is in the New Testament absorbed 
in a divine relationship. But if you read this chapter, 
you see that Paul had numerous friends. One his 
beloved; another his helper; another to whom he was 
indebted ; another who laboured with him ; and another 
to whom he was attached. Thus, individual friendships, 
personal and private aflfections, reciprocated by friends 
that know and love each other, and walk together to 
the house of God, and seat themselves at the same 
communion-table, are not incompatible with Christian 
feeling, sympathy, and devotedness. In other words, 
those affections of friendship, of patriotism, of love, 
of neighbourhood, and country, are not quenched 
but consecrated in the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

I wish you also to notice another fact here, a very 
important one; that, amid all tVvfi ^xx^XK^Tfi^ "^^^"^^^ 
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asks the Church at Rome to address to Priscilla, to 
Aquila, to Apelles, to Amplias, to Herodioiiy to Hermes^ 
it is surely most remarkable, that if Peter at this 
time, which was about fifty-eight or sixty years after 
the birth of our Lord, was in his own diocese, where 
a bishop ought to be ; was in the Vatican, or at the 
head of the Church, where the pope has ever been, 
except when obliged to flee; if Peter was then 
present in Kome, presiding over the Church of Christ, 
the Vicar of Christ, the head of the Church, what a 
strange piece of forgetfulness in an inspired apostle, to 
send his compliments to everybody, and to pass by the 
chiefest and the most important personage there I What 
must be the inference? That Peter was not there at 
all ; and, if he ought to have been there, what business 
had he elsewhere? The flock at Rome was found duti- 
fully fulfilling the functions that were assigned to it, 
while Peter does not seem to have been , at his 
post at all : the inevitable inference is, that Peter was 
not at Rome. I very much doubt if he ever saw Rome; 
and if he did, I am certain that he was not bishop of 
Rome; and if he was bishop of Rome,-7-it can be de- 
monstrated he never was, — what is not known in the 
New Testament — pope of Rome; and if he was the one 
or the other, resident at Rome, it is an inexplicable 
phenomenon that inspiration should pass him by, or 
that he should have been absent from the place of peril, 
the place of duty, at the solemn crisis at which the 
apostle wrote. 
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*' It does not follow, because a custom prevailed in 
the early churches, and received the sanction of the 
apostles, that we are obliged to follow it. These 
customs often arose out of local circumstances and 
previous habits, or were merely conventional modes 
of expressing certain feelings, and were never intended 
to be made universally obligatory. As it was common 
in the East (and is so, to a great extent, at present, not 
only there, but on the Continent of Em*ope) to express 
affection and 'confidence by * the kiss of peace,' Paul 
exhorts the Eoman Christians to salute one another 
with a holy kiss; i,e, to manifest their Christian love 
to each other according to the mode to which they were 
accustomed. The exercise and manifestation of the 
feeling, but not the mode of its expression, are obligatory 
on us. This is but one example ; there are many other 
things connected with the manner of conducting public 
worship, and with the administration of baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, common in the apostolic churches, 
which have gone out of use. Christianity is a living 
principle, and was never intended to be confined to one 
unvarying set of forms. 

" It is the . duty of Christians to be constantly 
watchful over the peace and purity of the Church, and 
not to allow those who cause divisions and scandals, by 
departing from the true doctrines, to pursue their course 
unnoticed. With all such we should break off every 
connexion which either sanctions their opinions and 
conduct, or gives them facilities for effecting evil. 

" False teachers have ever abounded in the Church. 
All the apostles were called upon earnestly to oppose 
them. Witness the epistles of Paul, John, Peter, and 
James. No one of the apostoVicel ei^\a>(\aR^ Sa ^^\3^^s5^^ 
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this subject Good men may indeed hold erroneous 
doctrines; but the &.Ise teachers^ the promoters of 
heresy and divisions, as a class, are characterised by 
Paul as not influenced by a desire to serve Christ, but 
as selfish in their aims, and plausible^ flattering, and 
deceitful in their conduct." 



CHAPTER XVI. 3. 



IN CHRIST JESUS. 



" Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ 
Jesus." 

The phrase I am anxious to elucidate, by a reference 
to its use throughout the whole New Testament, is that 
so frequently repeated in this chapter — "in Christ." 
In the 2d verse, " That ye receive her in the Lord ;" in 
the 3d verse, " My helpers in Christ ;" again in the 7th 
verse, " Who also were in Christ before me." In the 
9th verse, " Our helper in Christ ;" in the 10th verse, 
" Approved in Christ ;" in the 11th verse, " Which are 
in the Lord;" in the 12th verse, "Which laboured 
much in the Lord ;" in the 13th verse, " Chosen in the 
Lord." And throughout the New Testament the ex- 
pression occurs so often, that it must indicate a mean- 
ing and a force that, perhaps, we often fail to attach to 
it. What, then, is meant by the expression, so fre- 
quently repeated in the chapter, so fully insisted on in 
other parts of the New Testament—" in Christ ?" In 
one sense, the phrase is harsh, inconsistent with the 
idiom of any language, and to be tolerated only and to 
be explained on the supposition that it implies more 
than the ordinary usage of \mmwi «^^^^ Sa» ^jiJ^'^^ ^si 
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convey. We never speak of other relationahips in the 
same style of language. We never say, a pupil is in his 
teacher ; a subject is in his sovereign ; a servant is in 
his master. If so, the apostle must mean by being ^' in 
Christ/' that it is something different and superior to 
the relationship of a subject to his king, of a servant to 
his master, of a pupil to his teacher ; and if so, that 
Chhst is something more to us than master, or teacher, 
or prince, or king. What is this something more ? It 
is indicated by fe^ts employed to illustrate it. We are 
in Christ as the man-slayer in the city of refiige, as the 
branch in the vine, as the w^e is legally represented in 
the husband, — ^in Christ by a relationship, and in a 
sense, and to a degree, to which no earthly relationship 
is parallel ; and in embodying and expressing which ihe 
ordinary formulas of human speech must, it would 
seem, necessarily ML 

The apostle says, "I count all but loss, for the 
excellency of Christ, that I may be found in him;" 
again, " There is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus " again, " I knew a man in Christ." These 
expressions denote a relationship on our part to him, 
and a relationship on his part to us, lasting as eternity, 
pregnant with momentous issues, in which lies the very 
essence of Christianity ; for to be in Christ, is to be 
distinctively a Christian. You may be in the Church, 
and not in Christ : if in Christ, you must be in the 
true Church ; for where two or three are met in his 
name, there there is a Church, whatever be the outward 
walls or name by which it is known. 

Let me endeavour, therefore, to call to your recollec- 
tion the various expressions depicting the oharaoter and 
position of believers in coim^xvo\im\Jti^2sia -^^loasife ^' Vsjl 
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Christ." The first. I shall select is one that is employed 
in this chapter — *' chosen in Christ." This phrase is 
not an imfrequent one. " Chosen," says the apostle to 
the Ephesians, " in Christ, before the foundation of the 
world, that ye should be holy." Now, this is a doctrine 
that many are startled at. It is a doctrine too myste- 
rious for ministers to explain, too vast in its reach for 
any to comprehend, and too much lifted above the 
level of our thoughts even for the Spirit of God to 
dwell on for our edification* But if there be any mean- 
ing in the expressions that are employed to illustrate 
and unfold this remarkable expression, ^'Chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world," it must be 
that not one saint enters into glory whose name was 
not written before he was bom in the Lamb's book of 
life — not one soul becomes the heir of everlasting 
heaven who was not chosen, foreknown, and fixed in the 
love and purpose of God to be the heir of a kingdom 
that cannot be moved, and of an inheritance that is 
incorruptible and imdefiled, and that £sideth not away. 
Is there in Scripture language to justify this? The 
text quoted from Ephesians is alone conclusive, were 
there no other ; but we find the apostle Paul also, in 
his Epistle to the Thessalonians, speaking of the very 
same thing, when he says, " We are bound always to 
give thanks unto God for you, brethren beloved of the 
Lord, because God hath &om the beginning chosen you 
to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth " — It is not that he foresaw that you 
would believe, but that he has chosen you to salvation, 
the instrumentality being belief of the truth. 

So Peter speaks of '^ Elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God from tiie b^^mikig, ^1 ^^ ^'^^sS^ 
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And in the Gospels, our blessed Lord speaks of a class 
of whom he says, that such delusions shall be done in 
the last days that, if it were possible, the very elect 
would be deceived. 

Now, it is all very well for persons who have no 
religion to scofif at the doctrine, and urge that the 
assertion of such a doctrine is equivalent to the destruc- 
tion of human responsibility ; but, recollect, you must 
not take from the Bible one doctrine, and say, " This is 
incompatible with responsibility ;" but you must take 
every doctrine from the Bible ; and if you find in one 
passage that you are chosen in Christ before the founda- 
tiou of the world, you will find in another passage that 
you are responsible to God for your reception or re- 
jection of the offers of the Gospel. You are just as free 
to reject Christianity as if there were no decree at a]l ; 
and yet, when you accept the Gospel, it is the fruit of an 
everlasting purpose, ripening by the grace and in the 
providence of God ; and it is strictly true, all that have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb, were chosen in Christ before the founda- 
tion of the world. 

One says, perhaps, " If this be so, then why need I 
trouble myself; why need I be anxious about my soul ? 
Why need I come to church, and hear the Gospel 
preached?'* I answer. That is your inference; and it 
is a wicked one and a wrong one. God's inference in 
his own Book is just the reverse. He tells you, " Work 
out your salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is 
God that worketh in you." And he tells you, that you 
are answerable to him for your rejection of the (xospel. 
He appeals to you, as reasonable creatures, " Why will 
je die V He compAama oi -jom «i^ T^^\QN\a ^'w»ivx«^'a.^ 
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"Ye will not come unto me, that ye may have life. 
And no man is able to say at this moment, and no 
voice will be heard at the judgment-seat, pleading as an 
excuse and a palliation of its sin, and therefore as a 
reason for anticipating its ruin, ^* I was not chosen, and 
how could I be a Christian 1 The blame is not mine ; it 
rests exclusively with God." No such voice is uttered. 
Nay, when the condemning sentence is proclaimed, — 
" Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels," — not one reclaiming 
voice is heard, except this, that they did not see Christ 
in liis people ; that they gave no evidence by faith of 
their union With the living Vine. They feel that all the 
criminality, all the guilt, and all the issues lie exclusively 
with themselves. The saved in glory will praise none 
but God for their happiness ; the lost in misery will 
blame none but themselves for their ruin. God's decree 
does not touch your freedom, nor interfere with your 
responsibility, nor justify you in refusing to avail your- 
selves of all the means of gi-ace and of all the oppor- 
tunities of salvation. 

Now, difficult as the doctrine is — unpopular as it 
may be — ^yet, because it is in this Book, it is true^ 
and because it is in this Book, it is the duty of every 
preacher to announce it as the very truth and inspi- 
ration of God. But, at the same time, let me notice 
— and this is, perhaps, a needful explanation — that 
wherever God's choice of his people unto eternal life 
is mentioned, it is always declared to take effect 
through means. They are chosen to salvation; but 
while choice is the first link, salvation is the last liuA ; 
the intermediate links are, " through sanctifioation of 
the Spirit, and belief of tlio trxxWir \tl ^^'^st ^^-t^^ 

VOL. VI. B B 
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God carries out his everlasting purposes of love, not in 
spite of UB, but through us ; not in defiance of meaDS, 
but by our vigorously and powerfully employing the 
means. And, so true is this, that wherever there is 
a Christian willing to be saved, there is an evidence of 
Grod's choice of him ; and wherever you see a Christian 
praying to be saved, there you have a proof that God's 
decree from everlasting is beginning then and there to 
take effect 

But I do not dwell upon this. I proceed to notice, 
in the second place, that "in Christ" is not only asso- 
ciated with God's everlasting choice, but also with our 
justification. We are justified in Christ. * Evidences of 
this are in such expressions as these : " That I may be 
found in him ;" " There is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus." There are, in fact, but two 
real states in which any man and every nian is — in 
Adam, weltering under the load of an intolerable curse; 
or in Christ, free from that curse, with the freedom 
wherewith he makes his people free. And if you be in 
Christ, and justified through faith in him, there is no 
curse, no condemnation, no consequence of penalty or 
ruin to your souls. Christ's righteousness is yours, as 
if you had obeyed yourselves; Christ's sufferings for 
you are yours, as if you had suffered yourselves. All 
he suffered, redeems you as a sinner; all he did, 
entitles you as a creature to the bliss that God has pre- 
pared for them that fear and love him. If you be in 
Christ, it is not that you have a part of a title, or that 
you are increasing your title ; but the moment that 
you are found in Christ, by casting the weight and 
pressure of your eternal responsibility upon hiin, that 
momeut you are as mervtoriowa m^i^aa «w^\. <2!l ^od as 
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you will be when you stand at the judgment-seat, or 
are numbered in the bright catalogue of them who have 
washed their robes and made them clean in the blood 
of the Lamb ; and, therefore, are before his throne, and 
serve him day and night without ceasing. 

It can be said of the humblest saint now, as it will 
be true of the ripest saint in glory, " Who shall -^lay 
anything to the charge of God's elect ] Will God do it ? 
It is God that justifieth. Who is he that condemneth ? 
Will Christ do it 1 It is Christ that died for you ; yea, 
rather, who is risen again." 

" In Christ " is associated with our regeneration. 
Those that are in Christ first are chosen in him ; 
secondly, are justified by him; thirdly, are regenerated 
in him. Hence the apostle says, " If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature " — literally translated, " a 
new creation." His heart is changed ; the current of 
his feelings is reversed ; the whole stream of his sym- 
pathies flows in a new and a divine channel. He loves 
what he hated ; he hates what he loved. He has sym- 
pathies with God ; in his soul are the echoes of God's 
Word, in his life the reflection of God's will ; and he 
shows before heaven and earth that, having a righteous- 
ness in Christ that is his perfect title, he has a living 
power from Christ which constitutes his heart anew, 
and himself a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

There is no such thing as being chosen to heaven, 
and not justified ; and there is no such thing as being 
justified, and not regenerated. And any man that says 
to me, " I am elect ; therefore I may live as I like," 
shows that he is in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bond of iniquity. But a man that saya to raa^ " 1 ^ncss. 
a believer in Christ, and bom ag;8Aii\y3\i\^^^l'^^^^'"> 

BB ^ 
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and therefore I am elect," gives proof that he belongs to 
the family and kindred of God. You are not to place 
the top of the ladder first against the building; but 
you are to place the foot of the ladder on the ground, 
and raise it thus against the building. You are not to 
reason down from election, the top stone, to regenera- 
tion, the lowest ; but you are to reason up from r^e- 
neration, the lowest stone, to election, the highest. You 
are to climb to heaven through grace to glory ; through 
sanctification and belief of the truth, to everlasting and 
blessed life in Christ. 

" In Christ " is associated with outward profession of 
the Gospel. We read of " baptized in his name ;" we 
read of " walking in Christ :" and this relationship is 
expressed by appearing at his table ; by being baptized 
in his name ; by not being Etshamed of the Gospel ; by 
letting our Christianity be seen in all the spheres, rela- 
tionships, and places in which God in his providence 
has appointed us to toil. He that is in Christ, is not 
only chosen in him, not only justified in him, not only 
regenerated in him ; but he lives for him, walks with 
him ; and is not ashamed, in his warehouse, in his 
shop, to let it be seen and felt that he is, not by words, 
but deeds, chosen in Christ, justified by his righteous- 
ness, regenerated by his Spirit, and an heir of . the 
kingdom of heaven. 

In the next place, "in Christ" is associated with the 
unity that subsists among all true believers. The 
apostle says, "Ye are all one in Christ"— "We, being 
many, are one body in Christ " — " In Christ there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, male nor female, bond nor 
free ; for Christ is all and in all." Now, here is the 
ground of our commouumty. ka\ati%«ia^^^^\a\3cal 
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ground the lofty, absorbing, exclusive importance that 
belongs to it, we feel at one ; but the moment we 
darken or supersede that ground by something altoge- 
ther subordinate to it, we are divided, rent asunder, 
and at issue. One says, " I am of Paul ;" another, " I 
am of Cephas :" therefore there are divisions. But as 
long as we find this to be the main, vital^ aqd charac- 
teristic state of all true and living Christians, "in 
Christ," we feel that the things in which we differ are 
little, and transient as the flowers of summer ; but the 
mighty truths in which we are at one, are fixed and 
permanent as the stars in the firmament above us : and 
as long as we feel that to be Christian is the great 
thing, — to be Churchman or Dissenter is to be the 
comparatively insignificant thing, — so long the distinc- 
tions that have swollen to unnatural dimensions are 
lost, and the glorious unity of the Church of Christ is 
restored, not in fact, for it is always there, but in 
reciprocal feeling, as it ought always and everywhere 
to be. 

** In Christ " is associated with all the comfort that 
believers feel. Hence the apostle says, "If any consola- 
tion in Christ." Now, there is no such thing as con- 
solation in this world, in sorrow, in suffering, in trial, 
except what is found in Christ. You may hush the voice 
of weeping ; you may wipe away tears ; you may intro- 
duce into your sorrow counteractive excitements ; you 
may divert the mind : and thus, in the world and from the 
world, there is a sort of comfort ; but it is not comfort 
in sorrow — it is only the counteraction of sorrow by a 
transient stimulant, or another excitement occupying 
its place. But the peculiarity of the Gospel is, that it 
is consolation in sorrow, by B\5^elfeTs[\\\^ ^\A ^a»s:5^&5>^^ 
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the sorrow; not by taking away tribulation that is 
expedient, but by pouring into the midst of that tribu- 
lation the consolations that abound the more that it 
abounds. " In the world ye shall have tribulation," — 
and it is well it should be so, or you would love the 
world, — " but in me ye shall have peace j" and it is well 
it is so, for, if not, you would despair and siuk in the 
midst of the world. " And if ye abide in me, ye shall 
ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto you.'* 
When a person is in a fever, let him fly to opium, and 
that opium will produce insensibility ; or if a person be 
in pain, through some disease or wound in some part of 
his body, let him have recoui'se to an opiate, and it will 
lull it ; but it does not cure it — it is only to awake to 
a deeper and a more poignant sense of sufifering. So, 
when you are in sorrow, through loss of relatives or of 
property — when you fly to the play-house, to the opera, 
to the gambler's table, the novel, or the romance — ^you 
take a dose of intellectual opium ; you lull the pain, 
you deaden your sensibility ; but it is no comfort — it is 
only to awaken to the more terrible and intolerable 
reality. But if, when you are in sorrow in the world, 
you fly to Him who is the fountain of healing, and pray 
that your griefs and pains, and regrets and sorrows, 
may be baptized by the Comforter, you will be con- 
strained to say that your happiest moments were in 
your saddest ones, and that no days were to you so 
sweet, and no current to you so joyous, as when you 
experienced the strange, but, to a Christian, explicable 
contradiction, that as your sorrows abounded, your con- 
solations in Christ did much more abound. 
Let me notice, in the next place, that " in Christ " is 
associated with time. k. verj tetoaxYsiJcJv^ ^^jKxassfc ^vj^njck* 
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in this very chapter, where the apostle, speaking of one 
of those whom he saluted, says, in the 7th verse, '* My 
fellow-prisoners, who are of note among the apostles" — 
the word " apostles " being used there simply as " mes- 
sengers " — " who also were in Christ before me." What 
is meant by this expression ? It does not mean that 
they were chosen in Christ before him ; this cannot be, 
for that was in each case before the foundation of the 
world. It is not, therefore, in God's purpose, that they 
were in Christ before him ; but it ipaplies that they 
were in Christ, by their prior personal apprehension of 
Christ to be theirs, by prior personal dedication of 
themselves to him ; and that there is in the Christian 
Church variety of growth, development, and progress, 
as there is in the natural world. We read of babes in 
Christ, who were born again yesterday ; we read of 
full-grown men in Christ, who have been in Christ from 
the beginning : and so the apostle here speaks of some 
who were not more aged in years, but more experienced 
in gi'ace, — Christians, or, as we should say, converted to 
Christ, long before he was. * 

We are told by the apostle, in another chapter, that 
all Christians are complete in Christ. I do not know 
a more magnificent expression than that, " complete in 
Christ" — complete as to title, complete as to fitness, 
complete as /to redemption from the curse ; complete in 
Christ, in this sense, that they find in him every spring 
that they need to di-ink from, every hope that they need 
to cherish, every motive that they need to feel ; in him, 
all the treasures of wisdom ; in him, the hopes of 
glory ; in him, redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins. And the redeemed that are around 
the throne find no springs but m Yivtti, \>kscii^ xj^'^k \^'^'^ 
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that do not flow firom him, have no sense of safety that 
is not in him. You need not the penance of the priest, 
the payment to the Church, the merits of human 
doings, the expiation of human sufferings ; you need 
not absolution from men ; nor any accession from any 
quarter, in the height or in the depth, to your perfect 
title to eternal joy. You are " complete in Christ 
Jesus." 

We have thus spoken of those who live in Christ. 
There is a bright thought, one cannot but notice, indi- 
cated often in the Bible — namely, that there are those 
that fall asleep in Christ ! and the apostle speaks of 
" them that sleep in Jesus whom will God bring with 
him." That is one of the most beautiful thoughts. 
Christ comes from heaven, at the close of this dispensa- 
tion ; brings with him in the shining cloud the souls of 
all that are now in everlasting joy, and descends again 
to this very globe — the scene of their baptism of suf- 
fering, their deeds, their decay, their death, — and on 
the very spot in which their dead dust lies, the glorified 
and happy soul shall put on the mortal robes that it 
left onde behind it, no longer the clinging garments of 
corruption, but fitting shrines for glorious inhabitants : 
and so shall they be for ever with the Lord. And this 
teaches us, therefore, that the sleeping dust of believers 
is just as intimately knit to Christ as is the redeemed 
and sanctified soul. There is no more risk that a par- 
ticle of what constitutes my body shall perish in the 
grave, than there is that a faculty of my soul, or an 
affection of my heart, shall perish in its transit to 
immortality and glory. There is just as clear a promise 
in this book of the resurrection of the body, as there is 
of the redemptaon oi t\i© aoxiL \\. S& «ci ^^^o^s^ciT^ «ss.^ 
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a monstrous idea, that my body is not a part of myself, 
but only a lodging in which I live as a tenant-at-will. 
In one sense, you may say so ; but in a higher sense, 
my body is part and parcel of me. Angels are without 
bodies — brutes are without souls; but man, the con- 
necting link between the immaterial and the material, 
is a creature whose definition is soul and body in one ; 
and that precious blood that has ransomed ray soul 
from the penalties of sin, has redeemed my body from 
the final dissolution of the grave ; and in a moment — 
in the twinkling of an eye — when the trumpet shall 
sound, the dust that is buried in the pyramids of all the 
Pharaohs, and the dead dust that lies beneath the green 
sods of the village churchyard, shall equally, the one as 
unreluctant and willing as the other, come forth, and 
be built up into bodies of everlasting glory, or into the 
partners of souls that shall be lost and perpetuated in 
eternal woe. The body is immortal just as is the soul ; 
and a body ever suffering is the terrible inheritance of 
the ruined — a body ever happy is the joyous companion 
and possession of the saved. Wherever, then, if a Chris- 
tian, and whatever be your burial, it is true of your 
dead dust, it " sleeps in Jesus." 

Christians are said to be blessed when they die in 
Christ. " Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord ; 
for they rest from their labours." A Christian lives in 
Christ, quickened by him ; he dies in Christ, and is 
received by him. And we read, lastly, that a Christian 
is judged in Christ; his judge is his Saviour : and when 
the apostle says, " That at that day I may be found in 
him," it implies that in Christ there is no condemna- 
tion. Now, there will be no condemnation at the 
jadgment-aeat ; but perfect ioTigL-s^xia^^ ^ ^^tv5>>^^^- 
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come^ an abundant entrance into everlasting glory; 
where *' in Christ " is merged in the new relationship 
"with Christ,** and we see him as he is, and praise 
him as we ought. 

We thus see what a Christian is. A Churchman is a 
a man in the church ; a Dissenter is a man in the 
chapel : a Christian is for greater than either, or both 
combined ; he is a man in Christ. This is not pretence, 
nor profession, nor ecclesiastical relationship, nor party, 
nor baptism, nor communion ; it is deeper, closer, 
nearer — an affinity that lasts for ever, that is the 
creation of the Spirit of God. Blessed thought ! if I 
am in him — if I am a Christian — my sins are for- 
given, my obedience to the law is done for me, and " I 
know in whom,! have believed, and that he is able to 
keep what I have committed to him against that day." 
How precious the sense of this relationship in the hour 
of conviction of sin ! There are moments when the light 
of sin seems to flash upon the tablets of memory, and 
when there is revealed therein the inscription, unsus- 
pected and unknown before, that demonstrates to con- 
science, and startles its stormiest accusations, how 
ruined, how guilty we are. Oh, what a precious pri- 
vilege to be able to see at that hour there is One w^hose 
blood has washed it all away, whose advocacy at the 
throne outweighs the accusation of sin in my conscience, 
and I know that, through his blood, there is no con- 
demnation to me ! How precious this relationship at a 
dying hour — at that moment when the soul looks back 
to see what it has been, when it looks within to see 
what it is, and when it gazes into the unsounded future, 
if it can only fathom what is before it I What a blessed 
thought to feel that 1 Yia^e ^q\. «>. ^XixSsK. \.q ^<^,\i'5rt 
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salvation to find, nor a soul's destiny to settle; but 
that here, at this moment, I can depart in peace, having 
seen the Lord's salvation 1 And how dutiful is it, in 
the next place, if we value this relationship, to make it 
known to others ! But, above all, let me ask, are you 
in Christ ? There is no intermediate spot ; you cannot 
oscillate between, you cannot refuse the terrible al- 
ternative — you must be a Christian, or you are not. 
There are but two classes — in Adam, lost, ruined, 
perishing; in Christ, justified, sanctified, saved, and 
happy. Which is your case 1 Have you ever pondered 
it ? Has it ever been an anxious thought ? Has it ever 
formed the substance of a prayer, the fixity of a pur- 
pose, the thought that has been first, last, deepest, 
uppermost within you 1 If not, it is time to settle it. 



" One of the providential circumstances which most 
eff*ectually contributed to the early propagation of 
Christianity, was the dispersion of the Jews among 
surrounding nations. They were widely scattered 
through the East, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy, especially at Rome. As they were per- 
mitted, throughout the wide extent of the Roman 
empire, to worship God according to the traditions of 
their fathers, synagogues were everywhere established 
in the midst of the heathen. The apostles, being Jews, 
had thus everywhere a ready access to the people. The 
synagogues furnished a convenient place for regular 
assemblies, without attracting the attention or excitin)^; 
the suspicion of the civil authorities. 

" The tradition of some of the ancient fathers, that 
Peter was the founder of the Churcli ».t B.Q\si^^\^5»\\ssii5j^- 
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sisteut with the statements given in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Irenseus (Haeres. ill 1) says, that * Matthew 
'w^ote his Gospel while Peter and Paul were in Eome 
preaching the Gospel and founding the Church there.' 
And Eusebius (Chron. ad ann. 2 Claudii) says, ' Peter 
having founded the Church at Antioch, departed for 
Rome, preaching the GospeL' Both these statements 
are incorrect. Peter did not found the Church at 
Antioch, nor did he and Paul preach together at Rome. 
That Peter was not at Rome prior to Paul's visit 
appears from the entire silence of this Epistle on the 
subject, and from no mention being made of the fact 
in any of tjie letters written from Rome by Paul during 
his imprisonment. The tradition that Peter ever was 
at Rome rests on very uncertain authority. It is first 
mentioned by Dionysius of Corinth in the latter half 
of the second century, and from that time it seems to 
have been generally received. The aocount is in itself 
improbable^^as Peter's field of labour was in the East, 
about Babylofi, and as the statement of Dionysius is 
full of inaccuracies. He makes Peter and Paul the 
founders of the Church at Corinth, and makes the 
same assertion regarding the Church at Rome, neither 
of which is true. He also says that Paul and Peter 
suffered martyrdom at the same time at Rome, which, 
from the silence of Paul respecting Peter during his 
last imprisonment, is in the highest degree improbable. 
History, therefore, has left us ignorant of the time 
when this Church was founded, and the persons by 
whom the work was effected." — Hodge, 
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